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In the course of reading and investigation, necessary 
ibr ac<juiring tliat measure of knoiyledge which I was 
anxious to possess, respecting my country, its jKiople, 
its government, its interests, its policy, and its laws, I 
was met, and in sonie degree surprised, by extraor¬ 
dinary difficulties^ when I "arrived at that part of my 
intjuiries which related to India. On other subjects, 
of any magnitude and importarfce, I generally found, 
that there was some; one book, or small number of 
books, containing the material part of the requisite 
information ; and in wjiich direction was obtained, by 
I’eference, to other books,' if, ii| any •{Jayt, the reader 
found it necessary to extend his researches. In re¬ 
gard to India, the case Was exceedingly differtftit. 
The knowledge requisite for attaining an adequate 
conception of that gpeat scene of Britisli action, was 
collected no where. It was scattered in a great 
variety of repositories, sometimes in considerable jwr- 
tions, often in very minute ones ; sometimes by itself, 
often mixed up with subjects of a ver^ different nature: 
and even where information relating to Ijfiffia stood 
disjoined from other subjects, a sm»!l portion of v^at 
was useful lay commonly imbedded in a large mass of 
what was trifling and insignificant; and of a body of 
stjitements, given indiscriminately as matters of fact, 
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ascertained 1^' tlie senses, tha^iil^greatcv part was in 
general only matter of^opi«iJ^f*poy^wed, in succes¬ 
sion, by one set 6f Indian geimerften from aiTj)J er.^ 

In bestowing the time? labour, and thought, n^es- 
sary to explore this assemblage of hcteiogeneous 
things, and to -separate, for jiny own use, what was 
true and what was useful, from what was insignificant 
and what was false, I was led* to grieve, Jhat none of 
those who had prcv'cded me, in collecfting for them¬ 
selves a knowledge of Indian aflairs, had been induced 

to leave their collection for the benefit of others; and 

• • ^ * 

pefiTorni, the labour of extrac ting and prdcriiig the 

dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge of 
India, once for all. The second reflection was, that, 
if those who jwec’^lcd me liad neglected this impor¬ 
tant service, atid in so doing were not altogether tree 
from blame, neither should I.te exempt from the same 
condemnation, if I oirfttted vvhgf depended upon me, 
to facilitate aiichahri(|ge to others the labour of ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge cflf India ^ an advantage I slipuld 
haVe valued so highly, had it been afforded by any 
former ^mpiirer. 

In this manner, the idea of Writing a History of 
India was first enjjendered in my mind. I should 
have shrunk fi’om the task, had I foreseen the labour 
in which it has involved me. 


* The diflkulty arising^rom this source of false information was felt 
by the very first accur^*»3 historian, 

'0» ytXjgi <x.vBftx<irot rag 7r*/v >;v tniyutpiOL tr^pian' 

TToip hyoiTitt. *^Thiicyd, lib. i. c, Other excellent 

observation*, to the bam© ar^ found in the cwo folfetving 

chapters. 
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The books, in which more or less of intbrmation 
ves})eclini^ India might l)e expected t(t be found, were 
sufficient!) numeron« to compose ^ library. Some 
were bool s of Travels. SOrne vve^e books of History* 
Some cr*)tained 'philological, “some antitiuariaii re- 
vearclies. A considerable number consisted of trans* 
hitions Ironi the writing‘s*of the natives*in the native 
tongue ; oUiers were ,boc»ks on the religion of the 
people of India ; books on tlieir lajvs ; books on their 
sciences, manners, and arts. • 

T.iO transactions in India were not the only trans¬ 
actions of the British* nation, to which the^aflairs of 
Tmiici had given birth* Those affairs had been the 
subject of much discussibn by tlie press, and of many 
1 gislaliv<\ ('X 4 ^cntiv(% anil eveif judicial proceedings, 
n l^tgiand. l^hose discussions and proceedings 
ii>rm oi'course an^ (‘ssential part of the History 

of Ikitisli India; tuiddhe materials of it remained 

• •• • 

1)0 extracted, with miu»K*labouK, from^tjie voluminous 
records of British literature, atid Bii\ish li gislation. 

Tj»c British lej^islaturt; had not satisfit’d itself witfi 
deliheratiiii^, and dei'iding'; it had also inqnm'd ; and 
inquiring', it had •'ulled i“or evidence. * This call, hy 
the fortunate jniblicity ol’ jmivaBientary proceedings^ 
broug ht forth the records of the councils in.India, and 
their correspondence, witli one another, with their ser¬ 
vants, and with the constituted authorities in En^and ■ 
a poilion of materials, inestimable im ; but 

so appalling hy its magnitude, tljat BSiatiVi J-ear^ ap- 
peared to be inadequate to render the mind familiar 
wfth it. 
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Such is a short and very imperfect description of 
the state of the*materials.' The operation? necessary, 
to draw from them a useful history, formed the second 
subject of consideration. •To omit other particulars, 
which will easily presdlit themselves,* and are*common 
to this with all undertakings of a similar mature, a 
peculiar dem,\nd, it is evident* was presented for the 
exercise of discrimination, that is, of criticism, in a 
chaotic mass, of such extent, where tlHugs rclited to 
the subject were to Ijc separated fioin things rircign 
to it; where circumstances of importance were to be 
sepm-ated from circumstances Vllat were insignificant; 
whei'e real facts. And just inferences, wca’e to be sepa¬ 
rated from such as were the*contrary ; and above all 
things, where facts, iTJoIly testified by tljc senses, weie 
to lie discriminated from matters, given as testified by 
the senses, but which, in truth; were nothing but mat¬ 
ters of opinion, confounded with matters of fact, and 

mistaken for tliein,'in the^minds of the repoiters 
^ < 

themselves. 

y avoit phis cle chores la dessus lie Ic croyoit communeiTient, 
rnais elles ctoient novd'es dans une foule de reciieils hnmensos, en languos 
Latino, Kspagnole,* Aiigloise, et Hollandoisc, u p^rsonne no s'avisoit dc 
Jos allor cbercher; duns une quantit('* de '?outiers tres-secs, tresen- 
nuyenx, relatifs a cent aiftrfls objets, et dont il seroit presque itnpossible 
de rendre hi^lecture iiijerressente. Les diliicult^s ne touchont gubre 
ceux qui ne les essuyent pas. Hist, des Navigation aux Terres Aus* 
trales, par M. le President dc Bros.se. 

L’on ne sent que trop, says Mr. Gibbon, combien nous sommes 
portds k meter nos id^es a^c cellos quo nous rapportons. Memoire sur 
la Monarebie des Me<le&,Jpibboii’s Mi.scel. Works, iii. 61. Ed, 8vo. This 
inftrftiity of the human mind, a fact of great importance, both in specula¬ 
tion and in action, the reader, wlt> is not already acquainted with it, 
find very elegantly illustrated in one of the chapters of the second volume 
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A history of India, therefore, to* be good for anjr 
thing, must, it was evifient, be, what, for want of a 
better appellation, has been called, “ A Critical His¬ 
tory.” * To cfiticise mean.?, to judge. A critical 
history is, then, vl judging history,. But, if a judg¬ 
ing history, what ddes rt judge ? 

It is evident that there are two, and only two, 
classes of olyccts, which constitute the subject of 

• 

of the work of Mr. Dugahl Stewart, on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. See p. 72, vol. ii. .of the present work. Many examples of it 
will present tijemselves in^ithe course of this history ; for^s it is inhabit 
peculiarly congenial to the mental state of the natives, so a combination 
of circumstances has given it^nusual efficacy in the minds of those of 
our countrymen by whom India has been surveyed. 

* The idea of a critical history is not very old. The first man who 
seems to have iiad a distinct conception of it, says, “ Jetraitft-ai mon 
sujet en critique, suivant la r%gle de St. Paul, J^xaminez toutes choses, et 
ne retemz que ce qui est hon, L^histoire ii'est bien souverit qu"un 
melange confus de faux et entass^ par des ecrivains inal instruits, 

credules, ou })a5sionez- CV^t»au lectei^ attentfif judicioux d^en faire 
le discerneineut, a Taide ePune critiqiie, qui ne soit iii trop tiiuide, ni 
temeraire. Sans le secours de cct art, oii erre dans rhistfure, gonmie 
un pilote sur ie mer, Jorsqu’il n’a ni boussole, ni carte marine.” lieau- 
sobre. Hist. d«^ Manicl^ce, Disc. Prelim, p. 7. 

Tlio same writer haaf also, said, what is iifit foreign to die present pur¬ 
pose; Une histoirc criti(|uo ne pouTant^^tj-e trop hien justitiee, j^ii eu 
soil! de niettr?: (iii original, an has <le.s pages, Ics passages qui .servent tie 
preuve aux fails que j’avance. C’est un ennuyeux ti%vail, inai.s je l^ii 
cm necessaire. Si Ton trouve ies citations trop ampios et troj) abon- 
dantes, e'est un supertlu qui ipa cofttd qu'a moi, et le Iccteur peut hien 
ui’en pardonner la depense.’’ Id. Ibid. JVi^f. p. 24. ^ 

A great historian of our own has said: It the right, it is 

the duty of a critical historian to colic’ll, to weigh, to seject the 
opinions of his predecessors; and the more diligence he has exerted in 
the search, the more rationally he ma^^ h<tpe to add some improvement 
the slock of knnwledg€;, the U9<i of which has been common to all.” 
Gibbon’s Miscel. Works, iv. 689. 
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l^istorical judgments. Thu first is, the matter of 
statement, ttie things given by the bistoihui, as things 
really done, really said, or really thought. The se¬ 
cond is, the matter of evidence, the nq^tter by^which 
the reality of the saying, the doing, or thinking, is 
ascertained. * • *’ 

In regard to evidence, the business of criticism 

♦ 

visibly is, to bring* to light the A^alue of t^ach article, 
to discriminate wliat i>: true from vvluit is false, to 
combine partial statements, in order to form a com¬ 
plete account, to comjiare varying^ and balance con- 
tradictory statemeifts, in ^»rder to form a correct 
one. • 

In regard to tlu' inatier of statement, ,ilio busiiu'.ss 
of criticism is, to discriminate between real causes 
and false causes; real effects a\ul Iklse effects; real 
tendcuev'es and falsely su^>[)oso(l ono.s-: hot ween good 
ends and evil undii.; means th'i,'i are conducive, and 
means not conducive to ends to which they aie 
aj)plkf‘d. 

In exhibiting tlu* result of these several jiulguicnts, 
the satisfaction,*or the instruction •^^f tlie reader, is 
very irnpcrft^ctly pi’oiided for, if the reasons are not 
adduced. I,have no apology, therefore, to make, for 
those inductions, or those ratiocinations, sometimes 
of considerable length, which were necessary to ex¬ 
hibit the gppunds uj>on which my decisions were 
founded. Those critical disquisitions may be well, 
or they may be ill performed; they may lead to 
correct, or they may leaf] to erroneous conclusions; 
but they are, indipputabi}', in place; and my work. 
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whatever had been its virtues iii^ other respecfs, 
would have remained most imperfect without them.' 

There will be but one opinion. I suppose, with re¬ 
gard to* the imjxirtance of the service, which 1 have 
’aspired to the honour of rendering to my country ; 
for the public are ineKnpd to exaggerate, rather than 
extenuate, the magnitude of the interests which are 
involved m Uie management of their Indian afl'airs. 

And it may he affirmed, as a priiTciple, not susceptible 

« 

of dispute, that n'ood nianagoiiieut of any portion 
of the affairs of any community is almost always 
proportionrd to the *deg)'p(^ of kuowIedge®respe<-ting 
it diffiised in that conynunity. Hithei'to the know « 
ledge of India, enjoyed I>y tjie British eominunity* 
has been singularly defective. Not only among the 
uneducated, and tho^e w ho are regardless of know¬ 
ledge, but amoijg tho^e w ho arc solicitous to obtain 

^ Kveii those strictures, sonteSjmes oc^^ur^ on institut ittns 

British, will bo ail found, 1 am pt ito ho nf»t only strictly (’on-* 
nected with luoasares which relate to India, and \\ Inch hiiv«i actually 
grown out oi' those institutions; hut indispensably necessary to*convry 
complete and correct ideas of Indian policy which the institutions in 
questiem contributed g'ainly to shape. The whoi^ coiir.se of our Indian 
policy having;, for example, been directe^d hv the laws of parliamentary 
influence, ho«v could the one be explained without adducing, as in the 
last chapter of tlie fourth volume, and in some other j»laccs, the leading 
principles of the other? The result of all the judiidal inquiries, which 
have been attempted in England, on Indian affairs, depending ni a great 
degree on tlie state of the law in England, how could those events be 
sufficiently explained, without adducing* as in the oiiapter on the trial 
of Mr. Hastings, those particulars in the fftate of the law of EAljrJand, on 
xvhich the results in question appeared mo.e remarkably to depe.td 
The importance of this ronriark will ff;]t, and, I hope, rfunembereri 
when the time for judging oi th^ uTe and pcrliiurnce of tho- c ilmid** 
tionv, ai riM^s, 
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a competent sh^rc of information with respect to 
Tevery other great branch of the national interests, 
nothing is so rare *as to meet with a man who can 
with propriety be said to‘know any ‘thing of Imlia, 
and its aifairs. A man who has any considerable 
acquaintance with them, witboat having been forced 
to acquire it by the offices he has filled, is scarcely 
perhaps to be found. 

The same must continue to be the case, till the 
knowledge of India is rendered more accessible. 
Few men can afford the time #rufficient for perusing 
even a nJoderate 4)ortion pf the docurrtents from 
which a knowledge of India,, approaching to com¬ 
pleteness, must have .hitherto been derived. Of 
those, whose time is not wholly engrossed, either by 
business or by pleasure, the proportion is very mode¬ 
rate whom the prospect of a task so, heavy, and so 
tedious, as that />f exploringv the numerous reposi 
tories of Indian* knowldt^e, would not deter. And, 
with respect to the n\,ost im^. vtant of all the sources 
of information, the parliamentary documents, they 
were not before the public, and by' the very nature 
of the case within thq reach of a number compara¬ 
tively small. 

But though no dispute will arise about the im¬ 
portance of the work, I have no reason to expect 
the same unanimity about the fitness of the work¬ 
man. , 

' One objection wi 41 doubtless be taken, on which I 
think it necessary to offer some observations, not¬ 
withstanding the unfavouraUIc sentiments which are 
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commonly excited by almost any language in which 
a man can urge pretensions which he may be sus¬ 
pected of urging as his own; pretensions which, 
though 4hey must exist, in'some* degree, in the case 
<3f every man who writes a book, and ought to be 
encouraged, therefore, rather than extipguished, had 
better, in general, be understood, than expressed. 

This write^-, it will be said, has never been in 
India; and, if he has any, has’a very slight, and 
elementary acquaintance, with any of the languages 
of the East. 

I confess‘the facts*; and will nojv proceed to men¬ 
tion the considerations, which led me, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to conclude, that I might still produce a work, 
of considerable utility, on the subject of India. 

In the first jilace, it appeared to me, that a suffi- 
cient stock of . jpform'&tion was now collected in 
the languages of Etlrqpe, to enable the inquirer to 
ascertain every important )D<5int, in* the history of 
India. If I was right in that opinion, it is evident, 
that a residence in India, or a knowledge ot^ the 
languages of Indm, was, to express myself moderately, 
not indispensable. 

In the ilext place, I observed, that no exceptions 
were taken to a President of the Board of Control, 
or to a Governor-General, the men entmsted with 
all the powers of government, because they Ijad 
never been in India, and knew none of its languages. 

Again, I certainly knew, that 'some of the* mo%t 
successful attempts in history had been ni^'de, .with¬ 
out ocular knowledge of the* country, or acquaintance 
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with its language. Robertson, for cxuniple, never 
beheld America, though he composed its history. 
He never was either in Germany or Spain, yet he 
wrote the history of CliSrlcs the Fifth. Of permany 
he knew not so much as the language; and it was 
necessary for hiin to learn tjipt of Spain, only be¬ 
cause the documents which it yielded were not trans¬ 
lated into any of the languages with which lie was 
acquainted. Tacitus, though he never was in Ger¬ 
many, and was ccrfainly not acijuainted with the 
language of our uncultivated .ancestors, wrote the 
exquisite^account of the inannei'S of the (Germans. 

But, as some k nowledge inety be accpiired by seeing 
India, which cannot be ac(|uired williout it; and as 
it can bo pronounced of hardly any ])ortitin of know¬ 
ledge that it is altogether useless, 1 will not go so 
far as to deny, that a man would possess advantages, 
who, Co all the iiuaUfv--ations, li;i svriting a history of 
India which it is })ossib'ie to afufuire in FurojK;, shoukl 
add those qualifications w’ "eh can be acipiired oidy 
by Seeing the country and conversing w ith its jicople. 
'Vet I have no iloubt of being abk to make out, to 
the satisfaction of all reflecting minds, that the man 
who shoukl bring to the composition of a history ol 
India the qualifications alone which can lx; acquired 
in Europe, would come, in an almost infinite degree, 
better fittcil for the task, than the man wlio should 
bring to it the qualifications alone which can be 
aequL'-ed in India i and (hat (bo business of acquiring 
the one set of (jualificadoiis is almost wholly incom 
]|)aliblc with that of acqi'iiiMig the o(hei. 
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l"oi ‘5 let us imjuire what it is tliat a man can Icani, 
by f^oiiig to India, and understanding its languages, 
lie can treasure up the facts, whidi are presented 
to his servses ; he jcan learn t'l\e facts which arc re¬ 
corded in sueh native books, as have not been trans¬ 
lated ; and he can ascej'tain facts by conversation with 
the natives, which have iievx*r yet been committed 
to writing. * This ho can do ; and 1 am not aware 
that he can do any thing further. • 

But, as no fact is more (^eiHain, so none is of 
more importance, in.tiic science of human nature, 
tliaii tliis; that the [Ibwers of observation, •in every 
individual, are exceedingly limited; and tliat it is 
only ])y ( omlmiing the observations ol‘ a numlxT of 
individuals, tnat a cvanpelent knowledge of any ex¬ 
tensive subject can evcv be aexjuired. Of so extensive 
and com}>licated a sceiic as India, how' small a por¬ 
tion wmidd tlie wdioflcT’p^adod of his life enable any 
man to obser ve! * • * • 

If, then, we may assume it as an aekiiowledgeil 
fact, that an account of India, comfilcte in all its 
parts, at any om.' moment, still more through a 
series of ages, could never ht; derived from tlie 
pei'soual oliscrvatioii ol' any one individual, hut inusl; 
be collected from the testimony of a great number of 
individuals, of any one of whom the {)o\vers of per¬ 
ception could extend hut a little way, it ^follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that the mari h*est qualified 
for dealing iv ith evidence, is the inan h< st quifliCiod 
for writing the history of India. It will not, I pre- 
suinr, admit of nuuh dispute, that tlie iiahits whitdt 
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are subservienj to the successful exploration of evi¬ 
dence are more likely to be ^acquired in Europe, 
than in India. * 

The man who ‘employs himself^in treas*iring up, 
by means of i^rception and the languages, the 
greatest poution of knowledge in regard to India, 
is he who employs the greatest portion of his life, 
in the business of observing, and in rpaking himself 
familiar with the languages. But the mental habits 
which are acquired in mere observing, and in the 
acquisition of languages, are* almost as different as 
aity mental habit? can be, frorii the powers of com¬ 
bination, discriminatian, classification, judgment, 
comparison, weighing, inferring, inducting, philoso¬ 
phizing in short; which are the powers of most 
importance for extracting the precious ore from a 
great mine of rude historical materials. 

Whatever is worth seeing of hearing in India, can 
be expressed In writitt^g. As soon as every thing of 
importance is expressed ‘n writing, a man wlnj' is 
duly qualified may obtain more knowledge of Indit'i 
in one year, in his closet in Englaiid, than he could 
obtain during the course of the longest life, by the 
use of his eyes and his ears in India. 

As soon as the testimony is received of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, to leave no room for mistake 
from the partial or the* erroneous statements which 
they may Ifave separately made, it is hardly doubt- 
,fuh ‘that a man, ^thcr circumstances being e(|ual, is 
really better <pialificd fhr forming a correct judgment 
on the wliolc, if his ihlovmation is totally derived 
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from testimony, than if some little portion of it is 
derived from the senses. Tt is well ktiown, how fatal 
an effect on our judgments is exeyted by those im¬ 
pulses, called partud impressions; in other words, 
how much our conceptions of a great whole are apt 
to be distorted, and made to disiigi’ee with their 
object, by an undue‘nnfkression, receiv'ed from some 
pai'ticulai' part. Nobody needs to be informed, how 
much more vNid, in general, is tjie concej)tion of an 
object whicli has been pi’csented to our senses, than 
that of an object which we have only heard another 
man describe. Noljody, therefore, will deny, that, 
of a great scene, or coftibinatiofi of scenes, when 
some small part has bCen seen, and the knowledge 
of the rest has been derived frOm testimony, thi're is 
great danger, lest the impression received I'rom the 
senses should exeit an'jminodeiate influence, hang a 
bias on tlu? inint>, ai^d rendej* the conception of the 
whole erroneous. • , 

If a man were to lay dow*i the plan of ]>rcparing 
himself for writing the history of India, by a ccwrse 
of observation in the country, he must tlo one of two 
things. Either lie must resolve to observe minutely 
a part; or he must resolve to take a cursory view of 
tlie whole. Lile is insufficient for more.. If his de¬ 
cision is to observe minutely ; a very small portion 
comparatively is all that he will be able to observe. 
What aid he can deiive from this, in wj-fting a his¬ 
tory, has partly been akeady uirfojded, and m^ for 
the rest be confided to the reflections of the intelligent 
reader. 
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What. I expect to be insisted upon with greatest 
emphasis is, tlitit, if an observer were to take an 
expansive view pf India, notirfg, in liis progress, 
those circumstances aloiie which are of greatest ini- 
portance, lie would come witli peculiar aiivantnge 
the composition of a history; witli lights capable of 
yielding tlie greatest assistance in judging even of 
the evidence of‘ otliers. "I'n estimate? tlii.^ jirelt^nsiem 
cotTi'dly, we^ must, not fe)rget a well-knou n anel im 
peirtant law e)f Inuuan naturi*. From tliis \vc shall 
see, that a cursory view, of the nature of that wliie^h 
is Jiere described, is a process, jn the liighest degive 
effectual, not ior* removiiig error, aiul perii'cting 
kne>wl(‘e]ge, but for strengtliening all the prejudi(‘es, 
and curi/irming all 11ic'* pre'possessions ordalse notions, 
with wliich tlu' observer sets out. 1108 re.‘sult is 
proved Iw a very e:onstaiit exjKa*ience; and may fm*- 
tiler be seen to spring, witli ,ap dimost irre'sistible 
TKvessity, fronji the cu^ustitution of the liinnan mind. 
In a cursory sirrvey, it<s "nde^rstood, tliat tin* rni.nd, 
unirble to attend to tlie whole of an infinite iinmhei 
of objects, attaches itself to a few ; and overlooks 
tlie multitude that remain. But what, then, art? the 
ohjects to which tin I'nind, in such a situation, is in 
prc'ference attracted ? lliose w hidi fall in w ith the 
eurnait of its tnvn thoughts ; thost* wliicli aceortl with 
its former impressions; those wdiich confirm its pre¬ 
vious ideai., These are the olyects to which, in a 
hastyr selection, alk<)ruinary minds are directed, over¬ 
looking the rest. For^wliat is the principle in the 
mind by w hich the choice is detadedDoubtless 
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that of association. And is not association governed 
by the jiredorninant ideas ? To this remains to l)e 
added, the powerfurinflucnce of the affections ; first, 
the M ell-Jvnown pleasure, whkh a man finds, in meet- 
rng, at eveiy step*, with proofs that he is in the right, 
inspiring an eagerness^to look oiit for that source of 
satisfaction; and, secondly, the well-known aver¬ 
sion, which a man usually has, to meet with proofs 
that he is in the v/rong, yieldiiig.a temptation, com¬ 
monly obeyed, to overlook such disagreeable ob¬ 
jects. ^ • 

He whof without-liaving been a percipient witness 
in India, undertakers, in Europe, to digest the ma¬ 
terials of Indian history, is placed, with regard to 
the numerous individuals who have been in India, 
and of whom one has seen and reported one tiling, 
another has seen and reported another thing, in a 
situation very analogous to that ol' tlie Judges, in re¬ 
gard to the witnesses V ho gWe tlfcii; evidence before 
him. In the investigation *of any of those compli¬ 
cated scenes of action, on wliich a judicial dc!f:isioii 
is sometimes re^^uired,* one thing lias commonly bt'en 
observed by ouef witness, another thing lias been oIi- 
served by another witness; tin! same thing has been 
observed in one point of view by one, in another 
point of view, by another witness ; some things are 
affirmed by one, and denied by another. In this 
scene, the judge, putting together th^' fragments of 
information which he has sevefally received fjom the 
several witnesses, marking where they agree a*nd 
where they differ, explpriug the tokens of fidelity in 
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one, of infidelity in another; of correct conception 
in one, of incoilect conception in another; comj)aring 
the whole collection of statemehts with the general 
probabilities of tha case^, and trying it by Jthe esta¬ 
blished laws of human nature, endeavours to arrive 
at a complete and correct conception of the com¬ 
plicated transaction, on which he is called to decide. 
Is it not understood, that in such a case as this, 
where the sum of^ the testimony is abundant, tlie 
judge, who has seen no [lart of the transaction, has 
yet, by his investigation, obtainpd a more perfect con¬ 
ception of it, than is almost ev;er possessed by any 
of the individuals Vrom whom he has derived his in¬ 
formation ? ^ 

I Tiic Indians themselves have a striking apologue to llliislratc ifie 
superiority of t!»e comprehensive student over the partial observer. 

“ One day in conversation,” says Mr. Ward, “ with the Sungskhiu 
head pundit of the College of Fort William, on tha subject of (iod, this 
man, who' is truly learned in his own Shastrds, gave the author, from 
one of their books, tip; foliowing’parable :'-^ln a certain country, there 
existed a village v)f blind men, j/ho id heard of an amazing aiunsal 
called the elephant, of the shg,pe of which, however, they could procure 
no idea. One day im elephant passed through the place : the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standMig; and *>ue of them 
seized his trunk, aiiotlier his ear, another his tsTd, another one of his 
legs. After thus endeavouriug, to gratify their curiosity, they returned 
into the village, and sitting down together, began to communicate their 
ideas on the shape of the elephant, to the villagers : the man who had 
sei/.ed his trunk said, he thought this animal must he like the body of 
the plantain tree; he who had touched his ear was of opinion, that he 
was like the wdnuowiiig fan; the man w ho had laid hold of his tail said, 
he thought he rniis: resemble a snake; and he who had caught liis leg 
declared, he must he like a pilbir. An old blind man, of some judgment, 
wa^> present, who, though greatly pt rpiexed in attempting to reconcile 
thesi; jarring notions, at lengtli said—You have all been to examine the 
wiiiiiual, and what you report, thorCIm*, cannot be false : 1 suppose, 
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But, if a life, in any great degree devoted to the 
collecting of facts by the senses and to the acquiring of 
tongues, is thus incompatible with tfie acquisition of 
that knowledge, ^nd those powefs of mind, which 
are most conducii^e to a masterly treatment of evi¬ 
dence ; it is still less ^compatible with gertaiii other 
endowments, wliich the discharge of the highest 
duties of the historian imperiously demands. Great 
and difficult as is the task of exti^fcting perfectly the 
light of evidence from a chaos of rude materials, it 
is yet not the most,difficult of his operations, nor 
that which •requires i,he highest mid raresit qualifi¬ 
cations of tlie mind. It is the business of the his- 
torian not merely to disjffay the obvious outside of 
things; the qualities which strike the most ignorant 
observer, in the acts, th.e institutions, and ordinances, 
which form tlie subject V)f his statements. His duty 
is, to convey Just iri&as^ of all .tllose objects; of all 
the transactions, legislative, artminTstrative, judicial, 
meicantile, military, w hich fie is called upon to de- 
scribe. But in just ideas of great measures wliat is 
implied ? A cleai» discernment, undouI)tedIy, of their 
causes; a clear discernment of their consequences ; a 
clear discernment of their natural tendencies ; and of 
the circumstances likely to operate either in com- 


then, that the part resembling the plantain tree must be his trunk; 
what you thought similar to a fan must be his ear; the part like a snake 
must be the tail; and that like a pillar mu^t be his leg. In this way, 
the old man, uniting all their conjectures, made out something^ of the 
form of the elephant/' A View of the History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos. By the Rev. W. Ward. Introd. p, ixxxvii. London 
Ed. 1817. 
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hination with tliese natural tendenries, or in oppo¬ 
sition to them. 'Vo fjualify a man for this i^veat duty, 
hardly any kind* or degree of know ledge is not de¬ 
manded ; hardly Sny.alnonnt of knowledge, which 
it is within the competence of one man to acquire, 
will be regai;ded as enough^ is plain, for example, 
that he needs the most profound knowledge of the 
laws of human nature, which is the end, as w^ell as 
instrument, of evdry thing. Tt is plain, that lie re¬ 
quires the most perfect comprehension of the prin¬ 
ciples of human society ; or the course, into w hich 
the laws of human nature impel the Mnnan lieing, 
in his gregarious stale, or w jien formed into a com¬ 
plex body along with others of his kind. TIh^ his¬ 
torian requires a clear comprehension of the jiractical 
play of the machinery of government ; for, in like 
manner as the general laws of motion are conntor- 
acted and modified In; friction,’ tlic power of w hich 
may yet lx? accuralolj^^^a. ertained and jirovided for, 
so it is necessary f >r the historian correctly to appre¬ 
ciate the t'ounteraction w hicli the more general law s 
of human natui'e may receive fronf individual or spe¬ 
cific varieties, and thfit allowance for it w ith w hich his 
anticipations and conclusions ought to be formed. In 
short, the w^hole field of human nature, the whole field 
of legislation, the w hole field of judicature, the w hole 
field of administration, down to w^ar, commerce, and 
diplomacy, ought to be familiar to his mind.* 

i Aux yeux d’un philosophe^ les faits composent la partie la moins 
•interressaute de Thistoire. In connoissance de rhouiuir; la mo¬ 

rale, et la politique qu’il y trouve, qui la relevcnt dans son esprit. Gib- 
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What then? it will he said, and most reasonably 
said; do you liold yourself up, as the person in whom 
all these hig'h qualifications are adeqfUately combined ? 
No. Awd I am* well assinotl, that by not one of 
tliosc by whom I shall be criticised, n{)t even by those 
by whom I shall be tr4?«t(:d with the greatest severity, 
will the distance between the ({uaiifications which I 
possess, and Ijie qualifications which are desirable in 
the writer of a history, be estimate*! at more than it is 
estinnated by myself. But tlie wdioie of my life, which 
I may, without scrii])ks*pronounce to have been a labo¬ 
rious one, lids been devoted to the ;icquisitio?i of those 
qualifications; and I am, not unwilling to confess, that 
1 deemed it }>robal)le ! sliould be. found to })ossess them 
in a greater degree, than those, no j)art of w hose lile, 
or a very small pari, had l)eeri applied to the acqnisi*' 
lion of them. 1 n;as also* of opyiion, that if nobody ap* 
peared, with higher (pmlifuaUoiiwS, tg undertake tJie 
wawk, it w as better it should* be don*e imperfectly, 
better it should bti done even as^ I might be capg.ble 
of doing it, than not doiu^j at all. 

Among the m^yiy virtiu^s w hieli liave been dis¬ 
played by the 0)mpan}\s seryiuits, may justly be 
enumeratetr the candour wdth whudi they them¬ 
selves confess the necessity under wiiicli tJiey arc laid, 
of remaining to a groat degree ignorant of India. 
That they go out to tlieir appointments, at a time ol‘ 
life w hen a eonsi<leral)le stock of.general knowdedge 
cannot possibly have l)een acquired^ is a fact which* 

l>on, IMoni. sm la Mnttairhir Meiles, Mi'.c. Works, ii'i, fiO 

Kd. 

e ~ 
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nol>ody will dispute. And tliey arc the foremost to 
declare, that their situation in India is such, as to 
preclude them fi'om the acquisition of local know¬ 
ledge. Notwithstandin|f the high •degree of talents 
therefore, and even of literary talent, which many of 
them have displayed, more .tlian some very limited 
portion of the history of India none of them has ven¬ 
tured to undei'take. * 

When we consider,” said Lord Teignmonth, in 
his celebrated Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, 
the nature and magnitude oL our acquisitions, the 
charactei'fe of the people plac;ed under oar dominion, 
tlieir difference of language, and dissimilarity of man¬ 
ners ; that we entered upon the {idministration of the 
government ignorant of its former constitution, and 
with little practical expciience in Asiatic finance, it 
will not be deemed surj)rising that, w e sl)ould have 
fallen into errors ; or il‘ any shoulcl at this time rc^quire 
correction.—If we further consider the form of the 
British government in ’a, w e shall find it ill cal¬ 
culated for the sj)eedy introduction of improvement. 
The members composing it are in a state of constant 
fluctuation, and the neriod of their residence often 
expires, before experience can be acquired, or reduced 


* Tliefollovvhisy words urc not iuapplicublt', originally applied to a 
much more limited subjt'ci. l)e (piiluis parlibiis singulis, quidan\ 
separatim scnberc iniilum-unt, relut onus totius corporis veriti, et 
sic quoque cornplures d‘" unaquaque carum iihros ediderunt: qua* 
“go tnnnes ausus contc''ne, prope Inrjiiltum inibi laborein pr(»spicio, et 
ipsa cogitalione susrepii nnii^cris I'aligor. Sod durandum est quia 
coepinuis : et si veribiis defn'ieniur, aniaio tainen persevevandum. 
Quinct. List. Or. lib. Proceni, 
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to practice. OtFicial forms necessarily occu})y a laigc 
portion of time; aivi the constant pressure of business 
leaves little leisure for study and^ reflection, without 
which, ho knowledge of the ^mnciples and detail of 
the rev’enues of this country can be attained. True 
information is also procured with difflculty, because 
it is too often derived from mere practice, instead of 
being dcduccnl from fixed principles.'^ ^ 

Lord William liontinck, after being Governor of 

l'V>rt St. George, and President of the Council at 

« 

Madras, expresses liimself in very pointed terms. 

1110 . result of my own observatifm, during my resi¬ 
dence in India, is, that the Europeans generally know 
little or notlMiig of the customs and manners of the 
Hindoos. We are all acijuainted with some promi¬ 
nent marks and facts, which all wlio run may icad: 
but their manner of ^thinking; their domestic' habits 
and cerenionies, in which circMmstaules a knowledge 
of the people consists, is 1 f(:*ir in great part wanting 
to us. We understand very imperfectly tlieir*lan- 
gunge. Thc'y, pcMhaps*knovv more of ours ; but their 
knowledge is by#no means sufHcicmtIy extensive to 
give a description of subjects fiot, easily I'epresented 
by the insulated words in daily use. We do not, wc 
cannot, associate Avith the natives. We cannot sec 
them in their houses, and with their families. We 
are necessarily very much confined to ojiir houses by 

^ « 

1 No. 1, Appendix to ihe l'irtb Report of the Select C.Omniiltef* of th? 
House of Commons, on tiie Ailairs of the Kast. India Company, in 1810. 
I'hls passage, tlie Committee lia\e •thoTight of sntiicient importance to be 
inc(>rporated in thcii Report. 
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the heat. All o«r wants and business, which would 
create a greater intercourse with,the natives, is done 
for us ; and we arc in fact strangers in the land.” ^ 
Another servant of the C'ornnhny, Sir* Henry 
Strachey, distinguished both by his local experience, 
arid by generdl knowledge, reifitirking upon the state 
of judicature, under the English government in India, 
says, “ Another impediment, though of a very diffe¬ 
rent nature from those I have mentioned, and much 
more difficult to remove, is to me too palpable to be 
overlooked,—I mean, that arising from Euro})eans in 
our situation being necessarily ill cjualified, in many 
points, to perform the duties I’equircd of us, as judges 
and magistrates. This proceeds chiefy from our 
very imperfect cf)nnexion with the natives; and our 
scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their man¬ 
ners, GUsUans, and languages.” “ We cannot study 
the genius of the people in itV own sphere of action. 
We know little of their dop’eslic life, their knowledge, 
coniersation, amusements, their trades, and casts, or 
any of those national and iiidividu.'il characteristics, 

* J 

which are essential to a complete kimwledgc of them.” 

The difficulty wc ‘experience in discerning truth 

I Obborvatituis of M-onl William lientinck, printed in the Advertise- 
monr, prefixed to the Description of the Character, &c. of the People 
of India/^ by the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. 
If any one slioAld fdjjjttct to tlie testimony of this Ruler, as that of a man 
'w ho had not been bred in India, it is to be remembered that the testimony 
j,s adduced, as e\preshis ovtn opinion, by the translator of that 
work, whose knowledge (»f India is not liable to dispute ; and given to 
the world ns the opinion of the Court of Directors, to whom the naanu- 
soript belonged, and under whose authority and direction, it was both 
translated and published. 
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and falsehood among the native?, may be ascribed, 
I tliink, chiefly, to our want of connexion and intetT 
course with them ; to the peculiarity of their manners 
and habits; thpir excessive igncft’ance of our charac¬ 
ters ; and our almost equal ignorance of tlieirs.” ' 

1 riftli Report, nt supra, p, .'>34, 56^. ** It is u fact,"’ stiys another 

enlightened observer, which, however singular anrl iintortunute, is yet 
founded in truth, that those ])er.-.ons fn>in whom correct information on 
these subjects might justly bo expected, tire gent rally the least able, 
from the pcculltir circumstances of tlieir situation, to su])ply it: I mean, 
the Company’s servants.—During tlie early pcriorl of their residence in 
tlie East, every hour mu^t/lie emi>loyed, in the aocpiisition of the lan¬ 
guages, in tlTe study of ftie law's of the country, and th% manners of the 
natives; whilst the latter years of their service are still more unremit¬ 
tingly engrossed, in the (Lscliarge of the irksome and arduous duties of 
tlieir profession.Considerations on* (he I’rcscnt ]^)lilical State of 
India. By Alexander Fraser Tvtler, late assistant Judge in the Twenty- 
four Eerguimahs, Bengal Establishnu'iit, Ibcfacf, p. xii. See other 
passages to the same jmrpose, Introduction, p. iv, v, xi; aCri i. 77, 367, 
416. And IVIr. l')^ler qurites with •peculiar approbation tlse passages 
already given from theTviiuiUe of Lord*^! eignuiouth. 

I must beg you always to bear in^rniud, tliaf when an English gen- 
tleinan undertakes to give an accoii/St of Indian manners and liabiu of 
private life, he labours under many flisadtanlagcs. The obstacles wliich 
prevent our ever xiew'ing the natives of India in their domestic circles are 
grt'at and insuperah^; such as, the restrictions of ca.stc on their side, 
rank and situation on cuirs, &c. ^V^• th‘ imt iurennarry with them, as 

the Eoriugue^e did : iu»r do wc ever iru:t with them, in the common 
duties of social life, on tt-rms ofecjuality. Vfiiat knowledge wc have of 
their domestic arrangements has been gained chielly by inquiry, 
Letters written in a Mahratta C’amp, &c. by T. 1). Broughton, lisq. p. 3. 

See to the same purpose. Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Eolitical 
History of India, &c. p. 4 49. ' 

After adverting to certain erroneou!^ notions on Indian subjects. 
Lieutenant Moor, tlie well-infonned author .of the NarratKe ofjthe 
Operations of Captain Little's Detachment/’ observes, Other opinions 
equally correct and entertaining, are indulged by tiie good people of 
E ngland ; which it is vain to opp'-. e, fer th^- party ‘ nas told .n by a gen- 
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One or two things I may venture to affirm that 
I have done. 

I have performed the business of reseai’ch, with a 
labour, and patience, which it would jiot be easy to 
surpass. And I believe there is no point, of great 
importance, involved in the Hirtpry of India, which 
the evidence I have adduced is not sufficient to de¬ 
termine. I am, at the same time, aware, that in 
regard to some thitlgs there are documents which 
were not wdtliin my reach ; and, conceruing the 
latter part of the history, in particular, that there 
are individuals in England, posses'sed of information, 
which, in several places, w^ould have rendered the 
narrative richer, and jierhaps more accurate, in mat¬ 
ters of detail. If I shall be found to have perfoianed, 
with any tolei’able success, what I had the means of 
perforupng, the liiierality which distinguishes the 
gentlemen of India give« me reason to hope, that many 
of those who arc possessed of useful information, but 
whom it was impossible for fue to find out, will not 
be unwilling to contribute thejr aid to the improve¬ 
ment of the History of British India.^ 

Having thus placed, before me the materials of 


tleman who had been in India;* perhaps a voyage or two; but these, 
however respectable in their profes.sion, are surely not the persons to 
receive information from, on the subject of the political characters of 
the East; no rao^e (nor indeed much less) than some gentlemen who 
may have resided tt. few yea’-s in Indin; for we can easily admit the 
pV’^sibilify of a person j^jending many years of his life in the cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, without knowing much more of the 
politics, prejudices, &c. of interior states or countries, than if he had 
never stirred out of London, Dublin, or Edinburgh/* p, 196 , 
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Indian history in a state, I helicved, of greater fulness 
and completeness, than any preceding inquirer, I • 
followed the course of my own* thoughts, in the 
judgments which I formed u nolt because I vainly 
Imagined my thoughts more valuable than those of 
all other men, but boocusc the sincere aiid determined 
pursuit of truth imposes this rigid law. It would 
not allow rtic.to give for true the opinion of any man, 
till I had satisfied myself that it if as true; still less to 
giv'e the opinion of any man for true, when I had 
satisfied myself thatdf was not true. 

iSIr. L,otke has declared ; that,he who follows his 
own thoughts in writing, can hope for approvers in 
the small number alone of those who make use of 
their own thoughts in reading; that, by tlic rest, ‘‘ a 
man is not permitted, without censure, to follow his 
own thoughts iij the starch of truth, when th^^y lead 

him ever so little oTit of the conimou road.’^ 

• • • , 

If this is the severe coiidifion, under Avhich a man 
follow^s his own thoughts, in wrjting even on absjvact 
and general truths, hov^' much liardcr must he the 
lot of him who fallows them, in writing of the actions 
and characters of i)owerful mep,^ cind bodies of men ? 
Conscious! however, that I had been faithful in form¬ 
ing my opinions, I believed that I lay under an 
indispensable obligation to be faithful in expressing 
them : ‘‘ to give them without violatiomof modesty, 
but yet with the courage of 9 man unwilling to 
betray the rights of reason ana with that manly 
plainness, which the sincerity of the historical cha¬ 
racter appeared to require. 
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I could not overlook tlie probable consequences. 
“ La perfection d’une Historie,” says a gi’eat judge, 
est d’etre desagi^able i toutes les sectes, et ^ toutes 
les nations ; car c’est uije preuve qiie Tauteuvc ne flate 
ni les uns ni les autres, et qu’il a dit ^ chacun ses 
verites.” ' , 

He who desires to obtain a considerable portion of 
immediate ai)plause, has two well-known, and well- 
trodden paths, belbife him. 

The first is, to be a zealot for some particular 
and powerful party; to panogyrize its leaders; 
attack its’oxiponent^i; place, its principles and practi¬ 
ces in the fairest possible light; and labour to bring 
odium upon the piinciples and practices of its oppo¬ 
nents. This secures the loud and vehement ap^dause 
of those who are gratified; and the vehement ap¬ 
plause^ of a great party carries, by pontagion, along 
with it, all, or the greater past of those, who are not 
very strongly engaged'by their interests or passions 
on the opposite side. 

The next of the easy wf^ys to the acquisition of 
fame, consists of two principal pai’ts. The first is, 
“ to wanton in common topics, where a train of sen¬ 
timent generally received enables a writer to shine 
without labour, and to conquer without a contest.” 
The second is, to deal for ever in comx)romise ; to 
give up the-half of every opinion and principle; go no 
further in favour of 9.ny side of any question, than may 
^ reconcileable 'tn some degree with the good opi 

' Bayle, Eclaircissemens, sur le Dictionnaire. 

Rambler, No. ii. 
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n>(»n of tliose who oppose it ; aiul baviop; w ritten i\s 
much on one sido^.fxs to extract ap])Iause from one 
set of persons, to turn immediately and w-ritc as much 
on thcT>thcr, as*\vill extract applause from the opposite 
sort, l^his is done., without glarin ■; marks of incon¬ 
sistency, by avoidifig' all close encoitnter 'with the 
subject, and kcx^pinc^ to vague and general phrases. 
And in tliis-iYianner, by a jjroper eonnnand of plausi¬ 
ble languag‘(\ it is easy to olitain reputation with 
all parties; r(‘putation, not only of great talents, 
!)ut of great mod^Tation, great w'isdoin, and great 

• ^ j . • - • 

virtue. • • 

If my book were possessed of a inueh greater share 
<»i‘tlu^ titlc‘;; to an[)iausc‘, tlian c:vcn iIk* partialities of 
the writer allow him to aserilie t^> it; 1 have travelled 
so very wide of those beaten paths to success, that 
my oiily ('hance tor it d('p(.uuls, I cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive, u[)on tlie (leggL’f in r^^al liberality, that 

is, stiemgth of mind, is ditfused in tiie community. 
I h:iv(j (ione enough, doiihtless,.to secure loinystlf the 
malignity of the intein^)oi ate, and ttio narrow-minded, 
of ali {)arties. J have encouraged myself, however, 
with the belief, that civilization,^lnd the improvement 
ol’ the Human mind, had, in this country, attained a 

» Some ccjiibidcnible reputations have been acquired, by praising every 
thill}; in one’s own country. And there are many pcri^uns who sincerely 
insist upon it, that a writer oup.ht always to c(»ntriv,e tf) put his country 
in the right; and that it is a })roof of hi% not been a frituid to it, if he 
ever puts it in the wrong. This is a motive hieh 1 utterly discluttn. 
This is the way, not to be a friend to one’s country, bnt an enemy. It is 
to bring upon it the disgrace o^faUehood and misrepresentation, in the 
first instance ; and, next, to afford it all the indneement, in the writer's 
power, to pel severe in mischievous, orin disgraceliil courses. 
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sufficient elevation to make a took be received as 
useful, though it neither exaggeraped, nor extenuated 
the good, or the evil, of any man, or combination 
of men : to afford a multitude, in every paVty, far 
enough removed from the taint of vulgar antipathies, 
to yield to an author, who spoke* with sincerity, and 
who though lie has not spoken with a view to gratify 
any party, or any individual, most assuredly has 
never spoken with a view to hurt any, a compensation 
for the hostilities of the lower and more ungenerous 
portion of every jiarty. * * 

Though’' 1 am aware of many defects iii the work 
which T have ventured to offer to the public; and 
cannot forget how probable it is, that more impartial 
and more discerning eyes will discover many which 
are invisible to mine, 1 shall yet appeal from the sen¬ 
tence of him, who shall judge of me solely by what I 
have not done.' An’ '.'(juitable and truly useful 
decision would be groundt ' upon an accurate estima¬ 
tion of what I have done, and what I have not 
done, taken together. 

It will also deserve to be considered, how much 
was in the power of any individual to compass. In 
so vast a subject, it was clearly impossible for one 
man to accomplish every thing. Some things it was 
necessary to leave, that others might be taken; some 
things it was’ necessary to handle but slightly, that 
others might be treated with greater attention. The 
^ography, for ex^ple, alone, would have occupied a 
li fe-ti me. To nicely in the details of geography, I was, 
therefore, unable to aspire. J followed, without much 
criticism, the authors whom 1 was consulting, and 
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was only car^^ful to give, with concctncss, that oulliiie 
and those particulars, which were necessary tor 
understanding completely the transactions recorded 
in myd^vork. To coinpcnstite as far as possible, for 
that which, in this department, I myself was umible 
to perform, I was •tmxions to afford, the reader the 
advantage of Mr. Arrowsinitlfs maj), by tar the 
finest display which has yet been made of the geo¬ 
graphy of India ; and in an/ discrepancy, if any 
should appear, between the text and that reduction 
of his noble maj), which is prefixed to the second 
volume, 1‘desire the reader to be guided nfther by the 
geographer than by the historian. 

In the ortliography of Indian names, I sJioiiltl not 
have aimed at a learned accuracy, even it* iny know¬ 
ledge of the languages had qualified me ibr the task. 
1 have not beeij very solicitous even about uniformity 
in the same name*;*for as alnfost eyery author differs 
from another in the spelling of l/asteru names, it 
appeared to me to be not altogpther useless, tliaj:, in a 
hook intended to sei:v"e as an introdiurtion to tlie 
knowledge of Hidia, a specimen of’ this irregularity 
should a})peai\ * 

Tliere*is another apparent iinperfecticm, ^\'hic}i I 
should have more gladly removed. In revising my 
work for the press, some few instances have occurnnl, 
in which I have not been able to verify the references 
to my authorities. Tliis arose from one of the difficul¬ 
ties of my situation. Unable to command at once the 
large and expensive number of books, which it was n<- 
cessary for me to consul!. I was often dc^peiident upon 
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acciilt^nt fox’ the jierio(t ol‘ luy supjJy; and, if not 
provided with the Ix'st clianncls of information, ob- 
liged to pursue my Inquiries, at the moment, in such 
as I possessed. It w'as dften, in these eases, -useful, 
for the sake of memory, and of ibllowliig out the 
thread of research, to quote, in»tlie fij’st instance, at 
second hand. When I afterwards o})tained the 
better authority, it was a matter of anxious care to 
adjust tlie reference; hut 1 liav'e met with some in¬ 
stances in which T am afraid the adjustment lias not 
l>een performed. I mention thin, to obviate cavils at 
the appearance of inaccurac y,, where the reality does 
not exist; inaccuracy in form, rather than in sub¬ 
stance: fori have no apjireliension that those who 
shall trace me with the rccpiisite perseverance will 
accuse me of wanting either tlie diligence, or the* 
fidelity of an historian; „and 1 onghji, not to liavc 
undertaken the task, if I haci wot jiossessed the jiro- 
spect of obtaining-, sooner » later, the uieans of t:ar- 
rying.it t«) completion. 
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Ai>AWi,rT. .Tiistjcc, equity; a court of j 
justice. 'I'lie terms Dewanny Arlaw- j 
lilt, afui Fcuijdarry Adawlut, iJeiiote 
the civil and criminal courtsofjustice. 
See Dewanny and Foujdarrv. 

AMJir.i;, Mr.rK, I'Aiii!. A,n<jbleinan. 
Amki.h ri. Omkah, NoUe of nobles, : 

lorils of i<»r&s. ^ 

Anna. A piece of money, the sixteenth 
part of a rupee. 

Trustee, commissioner. A 
temporary collector or supravisor, ap- | 
pointed to the charge of a country, on | 
the removal of a Zemindar, or for any j 
other particular purpose of local in- j 
vestigation or arrangement., i 

At'MiL. Agent, olhc^i, native collected I 
of revenue. Superintaurtuiit of a dis- ^ 
trict or division of a couj?t 4 *y, eilhcf ' 
on the part of the gf)vernment, Zernin-^ 
dar, or renter. » 1 

Ai Mii.DAn. Agent, the holder of an of- i 
f»ce. An intenclant and collector of , 
the revenue, uniting civil, ^nilitary, ' 
and financinl powers, under the Ma- 
homedan govenime^jt. 

Ax’ucno. The place where goods are ' 
manufactured. ^ 

Bala-Ghai't. Above the Ghauts, in ' 
contradistinction to Payeen Ghaut, ; 
below the Ghauts. The terms are i 
generally applied to the high table- | 
land in the centre of India, towards 
its southern extremity. 

BanyaK. a Hindu merchant, or shop¬ 
keeper. The term Banyan is used in 
Bengal to devmte the native who ma¬ 
nages the money concerns of the Eu¬ 
ropean, and sometimes serves him as i 
an interpreter. At Madras, th% saflie | 
description of persons is called Du- 
bash, which signifies one who can*, 
speak two languages. 


Batta. Deficiency, discount, allow- 
^nnee. Allowance to troops in the 
field. 

Bazar. Daily market, or market place. 

Bio A. A land measure equal, in Ben¬ 
gal, to about the third part of an acre. 

Bkjcm. A lady, princess, woman of 
jjilgh rank. • 

Bk'K, Vatsya. a man of the third 
Hindu cast, who by birth is a trader, 
or liusbaiidman. 

Braiimi'-x, Brahmin', Brahman, Bra- 
mi n. a divine, n priest; the first 
Hindu cast. 

Bhinjakuiv, Bin.tary, Bknjary, Bak- 
JARY. A grain merchant. 

BrxcAi.ow. 'Pile name used in Bengal, 
for a species of ci.untry-house, erect¬ 
ed iliy Europeans. 

Caly Yro, CAi.Yooot M. The presetjj, 
or fourth age ot‘ tlie world, acc»rding^ 
to the chronology of^the Hindus. 

Can'i k,Cast. a tribe, or cla.s.s of people. 

C aravan-skrai. Tlie serai of the ca¬ 
ravan. See Serai and Choultry. 

Cawzi, Cazi, Kazy. a Mahomedaii 

• judge, or justice, who also officiates 
as a public notary, in ntte«tingdeeds,# 
by aliixing his seal. The same a.s the 
officer we name (.'adi, in Turkey. 

C A rzY . i' L-(;. A 7 a V T. J ud ge of judgos ; 
the chief judge, or justice. 

CiiANDALA^ One of the names for the 
most degraded of the Hindu casts. 

f HOKY, CiioKLK. A chair, seat; guard, 
watch. The station of a guard, or 

‘ wv^tchmau. A place wheffe an officer 
is stationed to receive tolls and cus¬ 
toms. 

ClnoULTRY. .A covered public building, 
for the accommodation of passengers. 

Choot. a fourth: a fourth part of sums 
litigated. Mahiatta rhout; a fourth 
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of iliti revenues, oxarteti tis tribute l>v j 
the Mahiiiilas. 

CiiubdaR. iSlatV-bojirer. An attendant 
on a man of rank. He waits with a 
long staff, fduittd with silver,•an¬ 
nounces the approach of visitors, and 
runs before liis master, proclaiinidg 
aloud his titles. 

Ciii'WAM. ]>ime. 

CiRCAR. Head of affairs; the slate or 
government ; a grand divkfion (jf a 
province; a head man ; a name used 
by Europeans in Jlengal, to denote 
the Hindu writer and accountant, em¬ 
ployed by themselves, or in the public 
olilces. 

CoLLoniES, CoLV.RF.ES. Salt-wovks, the 
places where salt is made. 

Coolies, Cooi.Y. Porter, labourer. 

Coss, A term used by Europeans, to 
denote a road-measuki of about two 
miles, but differing in different parts 
of India. 

CuoiiE. "i'en million.'^. 

CsUATKIYA, KsIIATIUYA, Cll l.Tl I U J E, 
Kiieteky. a man of the second, or 
military caste. 

CiuTCiiEiiit Y. Court of justice; also the 
public otlicc where the rents are paid, 
and other Imsincss respecting the le- 
veilae transacted 

CtvrwAL, Katwal. Tlie chief i^ilicer 
of police in a large town or city, and 

superil!tendant of the markets, 
s 

Dar. Keeper, bolder. This word is of¬ 
ten joined with another, to denote the 
holder nf a particular office or em¬ 
ployment, as Ciiob-dar, staff-holder; 
Zemin-dar, land-holfl(‘r. This com¬ 
pound word, with if tr, y, added to if, 
denotes the oliice, as Zemindar~ee. 

Daiiogah. a superiutciidant, or over¬ 
seer; as of the jiolice, the mint, See, 

Daum, dam. a coppci coin, the for¬ 
tieth part, of a rupee. 

Deccan. Literally, the south. A teim 
employed by Mahomeddn writers, to 
denote the country betw een the rivers 
Nerbuddah and Crishna, ' 

Decoits. Cang-roDbcis. DefOi/^,s’ang- 
robbery. 

Dew AN, Doan, Place of assembly. 
Native 'minister of the revenue de¬ 
partment; and chief justice, in civil 
causes, within his jurisdiction; re¬ 
ceive r-geae ml of a province. The 


Turin aL</ usod, to designate tlie 
juincipal revenue servant under an 
European collector, and even of a 
Zemindar. By this title, the East 
India Company are receivers-general 
of J,he revenues of Bengal, under a 
kSgrai.t from the Qreat MoguJ. 

f)r,\vANNY, Dt AMNLi:. Tlic odice, or 
jurisdiction of a Devvan. 

Dkwannv (\)i R1 or Adawi vt. A court 
for tryr.^g revenue, and other civil 
causes. 

DoAii, Doovvah. Any tract of country 
included between two rivers. 

DiioO(j. A fortified hul or rock. 

l)i HASH. See Banyan. 

DcniiAR. dbe court, tiie hall of au¬ 
dience; a levee. 

Faqceer, ]'*akir. a poor man, men¬ 
dicant, a Tvdigious beggar. 

Firmacn, riiuiMAtM). Order, man¬ 
date. An imperial decree, a royal 
grant, or charter. 

Focjlar, Fojldau, Puov.sdar, Fo(.i:- 
daK. Under the IMoguI government, 
a magistrate of the police o\ er a large 
district; who totik cognizance of all 
criminal matters within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, and sometimes was CMiiploy- 
ed as rec'^ii'cr-general of the re\e- 
DUOS. .1 

,Fof’ji)AiiUY, Foji,o.!Ui:r.. Oftice of a 
.,-iijdar. 

FoT JDAllRY Cut RT. A court foi' nd- 
niiiiistcring the criminal law. 

Guai'T. a pass through a mountain : 
applied also to a range of iiHls, and 
the Ibrtl of a nver. 

Giii.i:. Clarified butter, in which state 
they preserve that article for culiimry 
purposes. 

Ghirdawar, Gird war. An overseer 
of police, under whom the ^oyenduSf 
or informers, act. 

GoMASTAii, A commissioner, factor, 
agent. 

. Gooroo, GriiU. Spiritual guide. 

I Govenda. .An inferior otHcer of police; 
a spy, informer. 

CrNGE. A granary, a depot, chiefly of 
grain for sale. Wholesale markets, 

• held on particular days. Commerciul 
depots. 

Glrry. A name given to a wall fliink- 
ed with rowers. 
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KOOK 1. 

1527—1707. 


Commencement of the British Intercourse with 
India ; and the Circumstances of its Progress^ 
till the Estdbllsbment of the Company on a 
durable Basis by thi Act sj' th^'Sixth of Queen 
Anne. 

Two centuries have, elapsed, since a few British 
merchants humbly solicited permission of the Indian 
princes to traffic* in their dominions. 

The British power at present embraces nearly the 
• whole of that vast region, which extends from Cape 
Comorin to the mountains of Tibet, and from th« 
mouths of the Brahmapootra to the Indus* 

In the present undertaking, it is proposell, to collect, 
from its numerous and scattered sources, the informa¬ 
tion necessary to convey correct and adequate Ideas* 
of this empire, and of the transactions through which 
H has been a<^'quired ; aiid»fof that purpose, 
voi.. I. B 
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Subject of the Work- 

BOOK I. I. To describe the circiuBstances in which the 
' intercourse of the British nation Muth India com- 
inenced, and tlie j)articulars of ils early progress, till 
the era when it ceuld first be rcg’arded as placed on a 
firm and duralde basis : 

II. To exhibit as accurate a view as possible of the 
character, the liistory, the manners, religion, arts, 
literature, atid laws of the* •extraordinary people 
with whom this intercourse had begun ; as well as of 
the pliysical circumstances, the climate, the soil, and 
produ(*tions, of the t'ouiitry in which they were [>lacod: 

III. To deduce to the present times a hi^tory of 
that part of the British transfj/lbns, vvliich have had 
an irnmcfliate relation to India.c, recording the train 
of events; unlbldfng the Constitution of that Body, 
half political, half commercial, through wliich the 
business has been ostensibly performed; describing 
the nature, tlic progress, and effects of its commercial 
operations; exhilnting the legislative proceedings, the 
discusrions and si)eculations, to which the connection 
of Great Britain with India has given birth ; analysing 
the schemes ofigOvernmv :t which she has adoj^ted for 
her Indian dominions f and attempting to discove r 
thc"cliaracter and teVidency of that sj>ecics of relation 
to one another in which the inotlier country and her 
eastern de])ondciicics are placed. 

The subject forms an entire, and higlily interest¬ 
ing, portion of the British History; and It is hardly 
possible tliat the matter should have been brought 
together, for the first time, without being instructive, 
how unskilfully soever the task may have l)een per¬ 
formed. If the success corresj^onded with the wishes 
of t\ie author, he ^VTri^]d throw light upon a state of 
society, curious, and conunoiily misunderstood; upon 
the history of society, udiich in the compass of his 
work presents itself in almost all its stages and all its 
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shapes; upon the principles of legislation, in wliicli BOOK I, 

he has so many important experiments to describe;- 

and upon interests^ of his country, of which, to a 
great degree, his countrymen have*remained in igno¬ 
rance, jvhile prp^^udico usurped tlie prerogatives of 
ainderstanding. 


CHAP. 1. 

Fro7n the CommenermoU of ihc Efforts to begin a 
Trade unth Inddl, till, the Cfuwge oJ‘*the 
pani/ from a regulated to a joini-stock Company. 

The Portuguese had formed important estaldisli- 
ments in India, before the Britisli ottered tliemselves 
as competitors for tlie riches of the East. 

From the time wlien Vasca de Garna distinguished 
his nation l}y discovering the passage round the Cape 
of (iood Hope, a Avhole centiiVy had elapsed, during 
which, w ithout a rival, the Portuguese had cnjo^^cd, 
and abused, the advantages of superior know ledge 
and art, amid a feyble and half-eivilized people. Thev' 
had explored the«Indian ocean, as far as Japan; had 
discovered its islands, rich with'sfnnc of the favourite 
productions of nature; had achieved the most brilliant 
conejaests; and by their commerce poured into Eu¬ 
rope, in unexampled profusion, those commodities of 
the East, on which the nations at that time set an 
extraordinary value. 

The circumstances of this splenifid fortune Iia(^ vio-» 
lently attracted the attention of Europe. '^I'lie com¬ 
merce of India, even whep confined to tliose narrow 
limits w liich a carriage by land had prescribed, w as 

£ 2 
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BOOK \ 
Chap. 1 


Commercial State of Efij'lancL 

. supposed to have elevated feeble states into great 

^ ones; and to have constituted an enviable part in 
the fortune even of the most opuleijt and powerful; to 
have contributed fargel;^ to support the Grecian mo¬ 
narchies both in Syria apd Egypt; liave retarded 
the downfall of Constantinople; and to have raised 
the small and obscure republic of Venice to the 
rank and influence of tlie most potent kingdoms. 
The discovery therefore of a new channel for this 
opulent traffic, and the happy experience of the Por¬ 
tuguese, inflamed the cujndity of all the maritime 
nations of Europe, and set before them the most 
tempting prospects. 

An actr/e spirit of commerce* had already begun 
to display itself in England. The nation had hap¬ 
pily obtained its full share of the improvement which 
had dawned in Europe; and the tranquil and econo¬ 
mical reign of Elizabeth had been favourable both to 
the accumulation of capital, and to those projects of 
private emolument on which the spirit of commerce 
depends. A brisk trendp, and.of considerable extent, 
had been carried on dbri. the greater part of the 
sixteenth century with the Netherlands, at that time 
the most improved and commercial pail of Europe. 
The merchants of Bristol had opeiied a traffic with 
the Canary Islands; those of Plymouth with the 
coasts of Guinea and Brazil: the English now fished 
on the banks of Newfoundland; and explored the 
sea of Spitzbergen, for the sovereign of the waters: 
they engrossed, by an exclusive privilege, the com¬ 
merce of R*ussia: they took an active part in the 
trade of the Mediterranean : the company of mer¬ 
chant-adventurers ^pushed so vigorously the traffic 
with Germany and the central parts of Europe, as 
highly to excite the jealousy of the Hanse Towns: 
and the protestant inhabitants of the Netherlands and 
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Fi’ance, flying from the pei’secutions of their own op- BOOK I. 
pressive and bigoted governments, augmented the 
coninaercial resources of England py the capital and j 
skill of a large importation «f the most ingenious and 
iridustilous peopl# in Europe?’ 

* In these circumstances, the lustre of the Portuguese 
transactions in the peculiarly attracted the admi¬ 
ration of the English. Already a most adventurous 
spirit of navigation was roused in the nation. The 
English were the first w^ho had imitated the example 
of the Spaniards in visiting the New World. In 
1497, Cabot, with a small sfjuadron, explored the 
coast ol* America, from Labrador to Virginia, and 
discovered the islands of New^foundlaiid and St. 

John.^ An English merchant, named Robert Thorne, 
who had been stationed for many years at Seville in 
Spain, and*had acquired particular knowledge of the 
intercourse w hich the Portuguese had opened with 
tlie East, presented a project to Henry VIII. about 
the year 1527? accom]>lishment of which he 
imagined would place/his countryoricn in a situation 
no less enviable than that of the Portuguese. As 
that nation had obtained a j)assage to India by 3* 
course to the soiith-^ast, and [)retended a right, 
which they defoidcd by force, to its exclusive occu- 
l>ation, he suppoSed that his countrymen might reach 
the same j)art of the globe by Sailing to the north¬ 
west, and thus obtain a passage at once expeditious 
and undisputed.^ What effect this r^resentation 


* Andcrson^s History of Commerce in the reign of Elizabeth, passim. 
See also llakluyCk Voyages, ii. 3, 96. IbW. iii, 690. (iuicciardini’s 
Descripthm of the Netherlands. Sir William Temple. Camden, 408* 
’ Hakluyt, iii. 4. Kymer^s Foedera, xii. 395. Anderson’s History of 
Commerce, published in Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 11. Hobertson’s 
History of America, iv. 138. ^ 

3 Hakluyt, iii. 129. Harris’s Collection of Voyages, i. 874. 
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ClJAP, 1. 


North-^caH Pasf^Hgc attempted. 

produced on tlie mind of Henry is not accurately 
known. But two voyages in the course of his reign 
were undertaken tor tlie discovery of a north-west 
passage, one about tfiis period/ and another ten 
years later." • ^ * 

Nothing can more clearly j)rove to us the ardour 
with wliich the English coveted a share in the riches 
supposed to be drawn from the East, tlian the perse¬ 
vering eflorts wdiich they made to discover a clianncl 
from which the Portuguese should have no pretence 
to ('xclude them. Two attempts in the reign of 
Henry to obtain a passage by the nortli-wcst having 
failed, their exploring fancy aiiticipated a happier 
issue from a voyage to the north-east. A small s(iua- 
droii, under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
was fitted out in tlic reign of ;Edward VL; and, 
sailing along the coast of Norwayi, doubled the North 
Cape,'^ where it was encountered by a storm. 'Hie 
ship of Sir Hugh was driven to an obscure spot in 
Russian Lapland, w'hefe he and his crew perished 
miserably by ihp chmat{^. .The other principal vessel 
found shelter in the harbour of Archangel, and was 
the f'rst foreign shij) by wliich it was entered. So 
Avcll did (ihancellour, its captain, improve the inci- 
<fent, tiuit he o|)ened a commercial Intercourse wdth 
the natives, visited the monarch in his capital, stipu¬ 
lated important privileges for his countrymen ; and 
laid the foundation of a trade which was immediately 
prosecuted t8 no inconsiderable extent. This voyage 
but little damped the hopes of obtaining a north-east 
passage to tlie riches of India. Some vigorous at¬ 
tempts were made by the company in w hose hands 
'Ihc commerce with Russia w as jilaced the last of 

' Hakluyt, lit supra. ^ Ibid. 3 Hakluyt, i. 226, & lc . 

* Ariderson’s History of Commerce in Maephersou, ii, 166, 
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tliem in 1580, when two sliips were sent out to cx- nooK I. 
plore the passage througli the straits of Waygatz: ^**'^**- 
after struggling with many perils ayd difficulties from ^ 
tlie ice and the cold, one of rtie vessels returned \m- 
successftil; of th® other no intelligence as ever re- 
*ceived. 

Before this hope \ygs abandoned, the project of ub- 
taiiiing a passage by tlie north-west was ardently 
resumed. . No fewer tlian six voyages w-ere made in 
the course o*f a few' years. Twy:) barks of t\\ enty- 
five tons each, and a pinnace of ten, sailed under 
iVIartin Frobisher in the year 1567, and entered 
Hudson’s bay, which they at first imagined was the 
inlet about to con<!uct them to the golflen slioj’c. 

The same navigator w^as encouraged to make a se¬ 
cond a.ttemj)t in the same direction in 1576. As Jjc 
brouglit hoine some minerals, w hich \vere supposed 
to be impregnated with gold, the attention of govern¬ 
ment was excited; and after tw'o years, Frobisher 
w'as sent out Mth fifteen of tlie Queen’s ships, mi¬ 
ners for the supposed* ore, and IJO persons as the 
rudiments of a colony. Having spent his jirovisioiis, 
and lost one of his shi])8, Imt not having found thy ex¬ 
pected passage, nor left^ his settlers, he returned with 
800 tons of the jfupposcd treasure, wdiich proved to be 
only a glittering sandd The nation* jicrscvercd in 
its hopes and its enterprises, * A few years after¬ 
wards, Ca])tain John Davis sailed as far as 6(P 40' 
north, and discovered the straits distinguished by 
Ills name. In a second voyage, undertaken in 1586, 
he explored in vain the inlet which he had thus dis¬ 
covered, and after a few years, was enabled to pro¬ 
ceed in a third expedition, w^fiich had no bette’i 
success than the preceding tw o/^ 


* Hakluyt. J^nderson, ut supra, ii. 145, 158, 159. 

^ Hakluyt. iVmlcrson, ut supra, li. 175, 180, 185. 
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BOOK L 
Chap. 1. 

1577. 


O ffain Drake*$ Voyage. 

After the defeat of so many efforts to discover a 
new passage to India, the English resolved to be no 
longer deterred by the pretensions*of the Portuguese. 
A voyage to China by the Cape of Good Hope was 
undertaken in 1582. Four ships proceeded to the 
coast of Brazil, fought with softie Spanish men of 
war, and were obliged to retvi;n for want of pro¬ 
visions.^ Another expedition, consisting of three 
ships, was fitted out in 1596, the commander of 
which was furnished with Queen ElizalJeth’s letters 
to the Emperor of China. This voyage proved emi¬ 
nently unfortunate. The shij^s were driven upon 
the coast of Spanish America, where only four men 
were preserved alive from Jthe eUects of storms, I'a- 
mine, and disease.^ 

Amid these unsuccessful endeavours two voyages 
were accomplished, which animated the hopes of ih(‘ 
nation, and pointed out the way to more fortunate en- 
terpi’ises. Francis Drake, the son of a clergyman in 
Kent, who at a tender age had been piic an apprentice 
to the master of a ^slcndc. ^lark. trading to the coast of 
Holland and IVance, had early evinced that pas¬ 
sionate ardour in his profession which is the usual 
forerunner of signal success.^^ He gained the af¬ 
fections of his master, who left him his bark at his 
death ; at the age of eighteen he was purser of a 
ship which sailed to tne bay of Biscay ; at twenty he 
made a voyage to the coast of Guinea; in 3565 he 
ventured his all in a voyage to the West Indies, 
which had uo success; and in 1567 he served under 
his kinsman Sir .John Hawkins, in his unprosperous 
expedition to the bay^of Alexico. In these different 

't* 

* Anderson, ut supra, ii. 171. 

• Purclias, b. iii. sect. 2. Anderson, ii. 210. 

3 Hakluyt, iii. 440. Harrises Collection of Voyages, i. 14. Cam¬ 
den’s Annals, 301, &c* 
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Captain Drake'-i Voi/agc. 

services, his nautical skill, his courage, and sagacit}', 
had been conspicuously displayed. In lo70 his repu¬ 
tation enabled him to proceed tg the West Indies 
with two vessels under his cenunand. So vehemently 
was he*bent on executing some great design, that he 
‘renewed his visit the next year, for the sole pui [tost; 
of obtaining information. He had no sooner re¬ 
turned than he planned an expedition against the 
Spaniards^ executed it with two shi[)s and seventy- 
three men, sacked the town of Nombre de Dios, 
and returned with great treasure. It is said that, 
in this voyage, he saw from the top of a high-tree, 
that is, fancied he saw, across the American isthmus, 
the Southern Ocean, and became inflamdU with the 
desire of reaching it in a ship of England. 

For this expedition he prepared on a great seah-; 
obtaining the commission of the Queen, and the com¬ 
mand of five vessels, one of 100 tons, another of 
eighty, one of fifty, another of thirty, and a pinnace 
of fifteen; the tvhplg manned with 1()4 select sailors. 
The historians of his .Voyage^are jinxious to display 
the taste and magnificence, as well as judgment, of 
his preparations; expert musicians, rich furniture, 
utensils of the most cqrious workmanship, vessels of 
silver for his table, and many of the same pi-ecious 
metal for his co<5k-room. 

The expedition sailed from‘Plymouth on the Idlh 
of December, 1577. Having passed the Straits oi' 
Magellan, and ravaged the western coast of Spanish 
America, Drake feared the encounter of a Sj)anish 
fleet, should he attempt to return in thd same direc¬ 
tion, and formed the Iwld d^ign of crossing the 
Pacific Ocean, and regtuning England by the Caite cf 
Good Hope. 

With one ship, the oiily«|)art of the fleet which re¬ 
mained, he steered along the coast of America to the 


BOOK I- 

(*IiAP. 1. 


1577 . 
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Captain Drake’s Voyage. 

ChIp^i north, and then entered upon that ini- 

* mense navigation, in which Magellan, the only dr- 
1577 ^ ciimnavigator who preceded him; had sustained so 
many disasters. No memorable occurrence attended 
the voyage. Of the islands MhicJi^have been dis¬ 
covered in the Pacific Ocean none were ol)served till 
he a])proached the Asiatic coast* - Fixing his atten¬ 
tion on the Moluccas, of which the fame had been 
circulated in Europe b)^ the rich spices^ thence im¬ 
ported by the Portiiguese, he passed, with little ob¬ 
servation, the more eastern part of the numerous 
islands vvliich stud the Indiaij seas, and held his 
course fi r Tidorc. From inteHjgonco, received on 
the passages, he w aved his ♦intention of landing on 
that island, and steered for Ternatc, the sovereign of 
which he understood to be at enmity with the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

His intercourse with that island forms a remark- 
ahle epoch in the histoiy of the British nation in In¬ 
dia, as it was the beginning of .those (‘ommercial 
transactions w^hich have'*, d textile greatest results. 
'Idle King, having received assurances that his ncAV 
visitants came w ith no other intention than that of 
trading with his countiy, gave them a very favour¬ 
able reception. This monarch possessed considerable 
power, since the Englisli navigators were informed 
that he ruled over seventy islands, besides d'eriiate, 
the most valuable of all the Moluccas; and in the 
visits wliioh they paid to his court they were eye¬ 
witnesses of no contemptible magiiificence. They 
exchanged presents wdth him, and received him on 
board ; they traded with his siilyects, laid in a cargo 
cf valuable spices, and acquainted themselves witli 
the nature and facilities of a commerce which w^as 
the object of admiration and'envy in Europe. 

Not satisfied with the information or the commo- 
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CdjUnin Drakes Vo_i/it<£i’, 

dities which they received on one island, tliey visited BOOK 1. 
several, being always amazed at their jnodigious I'er- ^ 
tility, and in generai delighted wit]i the manners ol‘ j 
the inhal)itants. Among otlier places they landed 
in the g^eat island of Java, famous afterw ards as the 
seat of the Dutch government in India. They held 
some friendly interceuwse with the natives, and de¬ 
parted with a tolerable knowledge both of the charac¬ 
ter of the people, and the productions of the country. 

They now^’spread their sails i'outhat navigatimi be¬ 
tween Europe and India, to which the Portuguese 
claimed an exclusive right, and by which tluiy mono¬ 
polized tiic tiaffic with India, 'l liose discoverers had 
rauftily disseminated in Eurojie terrific accounts of 
dangers and horrors attending the navigation I’ound 
the (.'ape of (iood Hope. As the voyage of the Eng¬ 
lish j)rove(l remarkably jirosperous, they wc;r(‘ sur¬ 
prised and delighted w ith the safety and case which 
se<'mcd to them to distinguisli this envied passage, and 
conceived a still‘in^rt; lofty opinion of the advantages 
enjoyed by the natioik that enjjixsscil it. After leaving 
Java, the first land v, hic;h they touched was the Cajje of 
(food Hope, 'i'hcy landed once more at .Sierra L(iono, 
on the African coast, ar^d received su{)])lics w hicli suf¬ 
ficed for the remtunder of the voyage. 'Hi(>y anived 
at Plymouth on iTfonday tlieSGlh of 8c[)tcmber, 1.580, 
after a voyage of two years, ten months, and a lew 
days; exisihiting to the wondering eyes of the spec¬ 
tators the first siiip in England, and the second in the 
world, w hich had circumnavigated the glohe. The 
news cpiickh spread ovoi‘ the Avhole kingdom, which 
resounded with tlic aj)plauscs of the man who had 
peiformcd so daring and sing-ular an enterprise.- 
Whoex er w ished to be distinguished as the patron of 
merit hastened to c:onfer*«ome mark of his admiration 
on Captain Drake. The songs, epigrams, poems, and 
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Voyage of Cavendislu 

BOOK L otlier pieces, which were composed in celebration of 
Chap, 1 . exploits, amounted to several collections.* The 
j Queen, alter some delay, necessary to save appear¬ 
ances with the Spanish c«urt, which loudly complained 
of the de]>redations of Drake, though as reprisals per¬ 
haps they were not undeserved, paid a visit in person 
to the wonderful ship at Deptford; accepted of an 
entertainment on board, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood on its captain; observing,^at the same 
time, that his actions did him more honour than his 
title." 

We may form some concepti 9 n of the ardour which 
{it that time prevailed in England for maritime ex¬ 
ploits, by the number of n%en of rank and fortune, 
who chose to forego the indulgences of wealth, and 
to embark their persons and properties in laborious, 
painful, and dangerous expeditions. Among them 
we find such names as those of the Earls of Cumber¬ 
land and Essex, of Sir Richard Creenvillc, Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Sir Humphry liilbert. Sir Robert Dudley, 
who prepared squadrons .^t their own expense, and 
sailed to various parts of tlie world. No undertaking 
of this description was attended with more important 
circumstances than that of Thomas Cavendish. 

This gentleman, descended from a family of dis¬ 
tinction, and inheriting a large estate in the county of 


* Ilarriij is not satisfied with the merit of tiiesc productions, which 
reached not, in his opinion, the worth <»r the* occasion ; and seems to be 
rather indignant that no modern poet lias rivalled the glory of Homer, 
“ by dis])laying ia verse the labours of Sir h'rancis Drake i. 20. 

‘ Her Majesty appears to have been exfjuisitely gracious. The crowd 
which thronged after her wa^ so great that the bridge, which had been 
•ronstructed between the vessel and the shore, broke down with the 
weight, and precipitated 200 persons intt) the water. As they were all 
extricated from their perilous situation without injury, the Queen re¬ 
marked that '•n extraordinary an escape could be owing only to the For¬ 
tune of Sir Francis Drake. Harris, i, *20. 
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Voyage of Cnvoidish, 

Suifolk, had been early fired with a passion for mari¬ 
time adventure: in a vessel of his own, he had ac¬ 
companied Sir Richard Greenville in his unsuccessful 
voyage to Virginia ;* and now sold •or mortgaged his 
estate, to equip a squadron with which he might rival 
the glory of Drake* It consisted of three ships, the 
largest of 140 tons, one of sixty, and a bark of about 
forty, the whole suppifed with two years’ provisions, 
and manned with 126 officers and sailors, of whom 
several had «erved in the celebrated expedition of 
Drake. 

They sailed from Plymouth on the 21st of July, 
1586. Their voyage through the Straits of Magellan, 
and the depredations which they procecde(| to com¬ 
mit along the western coak of the American conti¬ 
nent, not only in the spirit of avarice, but even of 
wanton devastation, form no part of our present sub¬ 
ject, and may without regret be left to other recorders. 
They had reached the coast of Calefornia, and nearly 
24^ of northern Jatitude; when, having taken a very 
rich Spanish ship,* find completed their schemes of 
plunder, they commenced tfieir Voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean. They left the coast of America on 
the 19 th of November, and came in sight of Gnam, 
one of the Ladrone islands, on the Sd of January. 
From this island^they were visited by sixty or seven¬ 
ty canoes full of the inhabitants^ who brought pi’ovi- 
sioiis to exchange for commodities, and so crowded 
about the ship, that tlie English, wlien they had finish¬ 
ed their traffic, discharged some of tlieir fire arms to 
drive them away.^ With the Philippin^es, to which 

* 1 am son*y to observe tliut no ^reat respect for human life skeins to 
have been observed in this procecdintr; since, din-ctly implying that the* 
guns had been charged with shot, an<i levelled at the men, the historian 
ol the voyage jocosely remarks, ‘“^that 'tis ten to one if any of the sa¬ 
vages wore killed; for they are so very niinblc that they drop immediately 
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Vot/agc of Cavendish, 

tliey next j)roceeded, they ojiened a more protracted 
intercourse ; having cast aiiclior at one of the islands, 
where tlioy lay for nine days, and carried on an ac¬ 
tive trade with tlK* inhabitants. 

The cluster of islanfls, to which the Europeans 
have given the name of tlie Philipjnncs, w^as discovered 
by Magellan. Philip IT., sliortly alter his accession 
to the Spanish tlirone, planted ^here a colony of vSpa- 
iiiards, by an expedition from*New Spain; and a 
curious coiniiK'rce had from that time l)een carried 
on across the (^reat* Pacific hetween this settlement 
and tl)e doiniiiions of Spain in the new world. To 
IManilla, the capital of the Philippine colony, the 
Chinese, who rcsorUxl thither,.in groat mnnL'ers, 
brought all the precious commodities of India; and 
two ship.s were sent annually from New Si)ain, wliich 
carried to the. Philijjpines the silver of the American 
mines, and returned with the fine }jro(luclions of the 
East. 'J'he inijmtience, however, of the natives under 
the Spanish yoke, was easily jicrceived. When lluy 
discovered that tlie nev' visitors were not Sjjaniards, 
but the enemies, of that people* Miey eagerly testified 
tlieir inendsliip ; and tlie princes of tfie island, vvliere 
Cavendish landed, engaged to assist him with the 
w hole of their forces, if he w'ould return and make 
\var upon the cf)nun()n adversary. 

This adventurous d^:coverer extensively exjdored 
the intricate navigation of the Indian Archi{)clago, 
and observed the circumstances of the new^ and ex- 
traordinaiy scene vvitli a (juick and intelligent eye. 
Tie visited the Tuadroiu^s; shaped a course among the 
Philippines, wliich brought tlie greater part of those 
islands wdtiiin lus ^icw; passed through the Mo- 


into the water, and divo l)cyond tie roach of al! danger, upon the leajit 
Kvarninc in the wtuldC^ Harris's Collect, of i. ( 27 , 
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luccas; sailed along* that im])ortant chain of islands, BOOK 1. 
wliich bounds the Indian Archii?elago from the Strait ^ 
of Malacca to the extremity of Timor; and passing .15SS. 
the Strait of Bally, between the two Javas, cast an¬ 
chor on the south-west side of the great island of that 
yaine, wlicre lie trSded withtfie natives for provisions, 
and formed a sort of treaty, stipulating a favouralde 
reception w hen his vi?iit siiould l)e renewed. 

lie sailed for the Cape of (iood Mope on the iGtli 
of iMarcii, Careful to treasure uj) infornuition respect¬ 
ing a voyage, which was now the channel of so iiii- 
j)ortant a connncrcc. 1 le made astronomical ohscr- 
valioijs ; he studied tl^e w eather, the winds, and the 
tides : he noted th^, l)earing and position of lands; 
and omitted nothing wdiicli might facilitate a rej)eti- 
tion of tJie voyage to himself or Ills counlrvmon. He 
passtd the (iapewith prosj)erous navigation about the 
middle ol'iMay, and, having touched at St. Helena to 
recruit his stores, lie landed at Plymouth on the 9tli 
ol Sej)teinber, l/>88. In the letter which, on the very 
day ol'his arrival, he wrote to. Lord Ilunsdon, then 
Cliamberlain to (iucbfi Elizal»elh,-he says, “I navi¬ 
gated to tl)e islaiids of Philip])iiies, hard upon the 
coast of China, of which country I have browgdit 
such intelligence as liarii not been heard of in these 
parts ; a country^ the stateliness and riciK\s of wdiicli 
1 fear to make report of, lest I 4u)u\d not be credited. 

J sailed along the islands of IMoluccas, where, among 
some of the heathen pe(»j)le, I w as well entreated, and 
w here our countrymen may have trade as freely as the 
Portugals, if they themselves will.” 

The tide ol maritime adventure which these sjden- 
did voyages were so well calculated to sw ell, Howled 
naturally tow^ards India, by reason of the lancietf opu¬ 
lence, and the prevailing passion for the commodities, 
of the East. The impatfence of our countrymen had 

ii 
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ROOK I. already engaged them in a circuitous traffic with that 
part of tlie globe. They sailed to the eastern shores 
l.')88. of the Mediterranean Sea, where they found cargoes 
of Indian goods conveyed over land; and a mercan¬ 
tile company, denominated the Levant Company, was 
instituted, according to*the policy dSf^the age, to secure 
to the nation the advantages of so important a com¬ 
merce.* The Company which, •after the discovery of 
the port of Archangel, had been formed to carry on 
the trade with Russia, had opened a com’munication 
with Persia, and thfcnce imported the commodities of 
India: Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, an active and enter¬ 
prising agent of the Russia Company, sailed down the 
Volga, in ISSS, to the Caspian Sea, which he crossed 
into Persia, and at Boghar, a city of some importance, 
found merchants not only from various parts of the 
Persian empire, but from Russia, and . China, and 
India. This voyage he performed seven times; and 
opened a considerable trade for raw and wrought silk, 
carpets, spices, precious stones, and other Asiatic pro¬ 
ductions. In 1563, t? ^re was-business enough to 
reejuire the presence cf three agents at Casbin, the 
scat of the Persian court; and the traffic flourished 
for several years. 

Accidental circumstances contributed to enliven the 
admiration excited by the Indian trade. During that 
c.xpeditioii to the coast of Spain, on which Sir Francis 
Drake was sent, by Quc*cn Elizabeth, to harass the 
S[)anish shii)pitig. and prevent sis far as possible the 
preparsitions for the Invincible Armada, he took one 
of the Portuguese ships from India, known at that 
time by the name of Carracks. The value of her 
cargo inflamed the Imaginations of the merchants; 
^and the papers which siie carried afforded information 

* Monson’s Naval Tracts, Hakluyt. Anderson’s Hist, of Com. pub- 
Ik-ibed in MacpheriDP.'s Annals, ii. 198. Kymer’s Toedera. 
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resp^.‘Cling tlie traffic m whicli she was engaged.^ A HOOK 1* 
still more important capture of the same sort was made ^ 
in /Ml expedition fitted out for the West In- 159:^. 

<hes J)v Sir Vv alter Hulegh, and coTnmanded by Sir 

Johti ll^iroughs, encounlere^ near the Azores the 

, * *» * 

;^‘reatesi of all tlu^ Portuguese ('"arracks, a vessel of 
1,0*00 tons, carrying 700 nioti, and tJiirty-six brass 
<‘aunon, and after aii ufistinatc contest carried her into 
Dartinouth. She w as the largest vessel whicli Iiad 
ever been seen in Mngland, Laden w ith spices, calic oes, 
silks, gold, pearls, drugs, porcelain, ebony, lVc*. ; and 
stinudatt'd the impatience of the English to he engaged 
in so opulent a commerce.’^ 

Some iiK inbers uUtiic Turkey or Levant i/ompaiiy 
finished about Uu»same lime an cxjicdition into India.'" 

'^I'licy had carried some crloth, tin, and other goods 
from Alt'pi.i# to Bagdat, which tluw next convewed 
dowoi the 'i'igj’is to Onnus in the' Persian (Julf, and 
theiu‘c tran^nol1f:‘d to (bia, the great mart between 
Uic Portugue se^ ynd (mliaus cm the coast of Malabar, 
brom this pltice thcVccjjnmenccHl an extensive survey 
of the adjoiniiig countnes; repaii'ccf to Agra, at that 
time the cajiilal and residence ol* the iMogul J^^npevor; 
visited Lalmr; travtrsed Bengal; tin veiled to H*gu 
and JMalacca ; aij^d, reti\rning liy s(‘a to Onnus, re¬ 
traced tludr stcpii to vMcppo, wlxaice they sailed for 
England, hearing witJi tlicin iinpcirtant and extensive 
information respecting the countries they had explored. 
Intelligence now permed itself into the nation by 
a variety ol cluinnels. An Englishman, of the name 

* This is not a conrlusion mrrely drawn from the circumstances oftlie 
case, which however would sutJiciently warrant it; but. stated yn the 
testimony of Cumbden, w ho related what, he lieanl and saw. Cumbden^ 

Annals. Anderfron^b llist. ol Coniuiorce. 

‘ Auderson\ Hist. ofCommerce^n Mac-pheivn*? Annals, ii. 

• They returned to l.mMh.n in J.>9I ArulerM.n. ui Mipra, ii. ion 

VOJ.. u , 
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BOOK L of Stevi^Bs, had sailed with the Portuguese froiii Lis- 
bon to Goa, by the Cape of Good Hope, and wrote an 
151>3. account of his voyage, which was read with avidity<, 
and contributed t!b swell the general current of enter¬ 
prise which now ran so^*vehenientl^"^toward India.^ 

The first application whicl) was made to govern 
tnent was by a memorial, in the name of “ divers mer¬ 
chants,” addressed to the Lorc\s*of Council, in 1589, 
for the royal permission to send three ships, and as 
many pinnaces,on avoyagetolndia. I'liey enumerated 
tlie diderent places, at which the Portuguese had 
already effected settlements, on the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, in ]Malacca,*and in tlie Banda anti 
Molucca* islands, places from w'»hich it seemed to he 
tacitly understood that other nations wore hound to 
abstain. But they added, that the islands and shores 
of the Indian ocean presented many other places, oi)en 
to the enterprise of English merchants, an intercourse 
with which might yield the greatest advantages. 
What reception this application received is unknow n. 
But the unfortunate edition of Captain Raymond; 
remarkable as bc5ng the first of which India Avas th(' 
immediate destination, though its object was not trade, 
so hiuch as plunder, by cruising against the Portu¬ 
guese; was fitted out in 1591. Pisease had made 
such ravages among the crews, before they reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, that one of the vessels was 
sent home with the sick; and the rest, tAvo in num¬ 
ber, had not long doubled the Cape, Avhen the princi¬ 
pal ship was lost in a storm* Captain James Lancaster, 
in the remaining A^essel, after a disastrous A^oyage to 
tlie East, sailed to the West Indies, where he lost the 

^ Harrises Voyage?, i. 875. 

5 This Memorial is preserved in tlie State Paper Oftice, and a shoi' 
arcount of it has been given us by IPr. Bruce. Annuls of the East Incha 
(.Company, i, lOP. 
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and with j^ivat dillirnlty ibiuid moans to return 
ill a French privateer.^ 

While tlie Fnglijili fluctuated between desire and 
ext'cution in this important enterprise, the Dutch, in 
1595, Ituldly sent four ship» to trade witli India by 
the Cape of Good ITope.^ This cxjiloit added fuel, 
at oiure, to the jealousy ,^nd to the ambition of the Fug- 
iisln In 1599, an association was formed, and a fund 
sul)scribed,^whieh amounted to 6<v. 8d., and 

consisted of lT)l shares, the suliscriptions of individuals 
varying from 100/. to 9,000/. It was agreed to peti¬ 
tion tlie (^uecn for a warrant to fit out three shijis, 
jmd export bnilion, and also for a cluirter of privileges. 
A committee of fifteen, the origin and ftundation 
of a Court of Directors, were chosen to manage. The 
ajiiirohation of the government was readily signified; 
hut as a fre^tty was then pending with Spain, policy 
appeared to counsel delay. The subscribers, known by 
the name of the adventurers, were impatient, and pre¬ 
sent'd a memorial, ^distinguishing the jihices with 
which the Spanitircfs atfd Fortugues^e hud established 
an intercourse, from others to which, without any 
ground of complaint on tlie part of those nations,^the 
Knglish might with u^jspeakable advantage resort. 
The council replied, that “ it was more beiicficiall for 
the general! state T>1*merchandise to ciitertaynea peace, 
then that the same should l>e hnidered, by the stand¬ 
ing w‘^ y^ S[)anishe coniissions, for the mayntayn- 
ing of this trade, to forgoe the oportuiiety of the 
concluding of the peace.”*' Hie memorial was referred 
to Sir Foulke Greville, who made a lavour!ihIe report: 
and in the course of the same yt?ar, the Queen sent 
John Mildenhall over land by Constantinople oft un 
embassy to the Great Mogul. 

Andfcisoii’s llist. of ('ouiinfrQ^ m iMacpher5on’'s Annab, ii. 199, 
Harris X Voyage«=, i. 075. 

' AfidcTson, ui bupra, ii. 209. If arris’s V'uy:u'ef<, i. 920. 
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It was attended with little success. The Portu¬ 
guese and Venetian agents exerted themselv^es to raise 
suspicions agains^ tlie dc^igtis of«the English, and ef¬ 
fectually obstructed the endeavours of the ambassa¬ 
dor. 

Towards the end of' the year 1600 the efforts of tlu* 
adventurers wore renewed; and the conscait of goverii- 
inent was obtained to proceed in preparations for an 
Indian voyage, while t]H‘ patent of' incorp^oration was 
still under consideration. Meanwliilcan applicatioii 
was made from government, with M'hat vic^v does not 
apj)oar, for the employment cjf Sir Edward Miclud- 
bourne in tlj(‘ expedition. Tlie answer of the com¬ 
mittee, iNough ])etiiion(‘rsfor a favour notyeteoneeded, 
affords a curious specimen of theii* indej)end(‘nec% and 
of the mode of thinking of the times. They slated 
it as their resolution not to einjdoy any ^cutloudrt 
in any place of charge,” and reejuesied ‘'•that they 
may he allowed to sort tliein* businc'ss with men ol 
their own <|ualitye, les^^^lie suspjeioii of'the employing 
of gent lew cn beipg takcai hoHuppon hy tlie geiicrali- 
tie, do <lryve a great munber of the adventurei's 
to .withdraw tlieir (Contributions.” * The adventun* 
was prosiunittHi witfi ardour.^ On the cStli of Octolior 
the five following ships w('r(* aln^ady provided; tlu^ 
Malice Scourge, of 200 men, ancf GOO tons hurden ; 
the Hector, of lOOlnen, and .300 tons; the Ascension, 
of tdghty men, and 260 tons; the Susan, of eighty 
men, and 240 tons ; and a pinnace of forty men, and 
100 tons. To provision these ships for twenty months 
the cost wiis com])Uted at 6,600/. 4<v. lOd. ; and the 
cargo consisting of iron and tin, wrought and un- 
wrought, of lead, cloths, and some smaller articles, 
chiefly intended as presents, was estimated, exclusive 


‘ Minutes of a General Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian 
Register Office, Bruce's Annal>, i. 
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of bullion, at 4-,545/. It was (leleruiined iliat thirty- 
six factors or super-cargoes should be a]>]ioiutcd for 
the voyage, divided into separate classes, rising above- 
unc another in trust and omoluineirts. (’aptain James 
l.anca^^tcr, whose difiicult*^ r('ttn'ii from a preda- 
• Tory expedition has already been niiaitioiud, was 
chosen to command the fleet; and on the Jlst of ])e- 
cennber the charter of |)nvi](*ges was oblaincdJ 

riiis charter, th(‘ origin of a power so anomalous 
atul imporltHit as tliat wliic h M^as afterw ards accumu¬ 
lated in tlie hands of tlic l^asi India Couipany, con¬ 
tained nothing whi(Ji reinarkahly distinguished it from 
the other ( barters of ineorjunation, so eommoidy in 
that age lu'stow id•«poii trading associatioi^s. It con¬ 
stituted tin' advt'uturers a body politic and coiporale 
by the naini of ••the (ioveriior and C'ompany of JMer- 
chants of i.ondon, trading to (lie Ea*-t Indies;’' and 
v(\sli'd thorn with the usual privileges and powers, 
plan widt h tiiey had alrividy a^lopted for tlu' 
management o(^lheir alhiirs, l>y a. lonnniltee oftw euty- 
four, and a ehainftan,,hoth to hi' chosen aunnally, was 
confirnud and nnuli red ohlif«alory. Witli a reseiTa- 
tioii in IhvtHir of the right> granted to other assoiaa- 
tiniis, and witli jirohiintion extending to all* such 
plac es a> inigh^ !je already (x'laipied bv tlu' subjects 
of states in ai^it v w ith hvv JMajesty, and w hose oli- 
j(‘(‘tioii to rivals slnndd l)e (h(;lared, the privilege of 
trading to the J'asi Indies, that is, to all pJaces 
I)(‘\ond the (Jape of (diod Ifope and the Straits of 
Magellan, was licstowed upon llu' Company, with 
p(»w(*r to export in each voyage 30 , 000 /. in gold and 
silver, English goods for the first four voyages exempt 
from duties, and to re-export Iildian goods in English 
ships under the same privilege to the end of the ehar- 

Bruce’i Annals, i. 120 —136. Andersotrs History of Commerce in 
Maepherbon^ Annals, ii. 216. JlaiiijN Coiiectiori of Voyages, i, 875. 
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I^OK L ter. According to tlic principle of the times, the 
charter was exclusive; prohibiting the rest of the 
1500. community from trading within the limits assigned to 
the Company, but granting to them the power, when¬ 
ever they pleased, of bestowing licenses for that pur¬ 
pose. It was granted for a period of fifteen years; 
but under condition tliat, if not found to be advan- 
tageous to the country, it might be annulled at any 
time under a notice of two years : if advantageous it 
might, if desired by the Company, be ‘renewed for 
fifteen years. 

The ardour of individuals, wlicre any tiling is to be 
risked, is more easily excited, than upheld. Though 
the list ofisuhscribers, while the .Stheme of Indian ad¬ 
venture M^as yet in contemplation, had been readily 
filled up, the calls of the committees for the pay men t 
of the instalments were very imperfectly obeyed. Even 
when the charter was obtained, it was either under¬ 
stood to confer no power of compelling payment, or 
the directors were afraid to make use of it. Instead 
of exacting the stipnlaceii suinq^ find trading upon tlie 
terms of a joint-stock cbmpany, tlie subscribers who 
* had paid were invited to take upon themselves the 

expense of the voyage, and, as they sustained the 
whole of the risk, to reap the whole »of the profit. 

The sums which were thus advan*:*ed amounted to 
68,373/. which greatly exceeded the capital originally 
subscribed. Of this, 39,771/. was expended in the 
purchase and equipment of ships—the four, excluding 
the pinnace, which w^ere taken up by the committee 
of original adventurers: 28,742/. was expended in 
bullion: and 6,86*0/, in goods; consisting partly of 
British commodities, doth, lead, tin, cutlery, glass, 
&c.; paiily of Ibreign, as quicksilver, Muscovy hides, 
&c. The choice of Captain Lancaster to command 
the fleet was renewed ; and it sailed from Torbay on 
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tlio ;j(l of May, 1601, carrying letters of recom¬ 
mendations from the (iueen to the sovereigns of the 
(lificrent fwrts to which it might resort.' 

A first and exjxnimcntal attempf was naturally un¬ 
productive of avy remarkahje result: but the til’s! 
•voyage of (he East India Company was not discou¬ 
raging. The first place in IjU^ja to which they repaired 
was Achcen, a principarcity in the island of Sumatra, 
at which they wc're favourably received. I'hey formed 
a tiTaty of commerce with the chief or sovereign of 
the pliice; obtained permission to erect a factory; and, 
having taken on board a quantity of pepper, set sail 
for the Aloluccas. Ih the Straits of Malacca they 
caj)lured a I’oitugvfese vessel of 900 tonj burthen, 
c arrying calicoes and spices, which sufficed to lade the 
fleet. 'J'hey diverted their course, therefore, to Ban¬ 
tam in the island of .lava; where the (Captain, deliver¬ 
ing his lettei's and present.s, and meeting with a 


‘ Bruco's .Annals, i« Mtl. lint ioragmuch,” says Sir William Morison 
•Naval Tracts, iii. CburfhTirs^Collection,tjf V'oya^es, 47r»), ‘‘as every 
innovation coiniitonly finds cfjtpusilion, from soipo out of jiariialitv, and 
iVoin others as enemies to novelty; so this voya^p, thoup;!! at first it car- 
r.cfl a jtreat name and ho|iP of'profit, by the Wi>rd India, and exaiii|>le of 
llollaiul, yet ivas it writ af^alust.” He then exhibits the objecli(»ns»seven 
tn nmnber, and Mibjoins an ans^^er. The objections were ^ho^tly a.s fui- 
I'lW'.y tiic answers, nni^ be conceived: 

J. The trade to Ind^a would exhaust the treabure of‘ the nation by the 
exportation t>f bullion. , 

V. Ir wmild cftnsnme its mariners by an iMiealthy navigation. 

3. It would consume Its ships by the rapid decay produced in tiie sou- 
Them sea.s. 

4 . It would hinder the vent of our cloth, now exported in exchange 
for tlx* spiccb of the foreign merchants. 

5. Jt was a trade of which the returns would be very*slo\v. 

0. Malice to the Turkey Company was the cause of it, and jealous v 
and hatred from the Dutch w ould he the uihaj>py cfTect. 

7. It would diminish the Queen\s customs by the privilege ofiexport- 
nia bullion duty free. 

'I hese objections, with the answers, may also ue seen in Andersoir- 
Hibtory of Commerce, ad aji, • 
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Other I'oi/flges. 

li(X)K I. favourable reception, left some agents, tlie first rudi- 
ments of the Company’s factories; and returned to 

1(>03*131 England, where he arrived, in September, 1(503, with 
a handsome [)rofit* to lus owners on the capital of tlie 
voyage.^ J . 

In the course oi the years from 1603 to 1613, eight 
other voyages were fitted out, on similar terms. Tlie 
first, in 1(503, under the command of Captain Mid¬ 
dleton, consisted of the ships which liad but just re¬ 
turned fi*om the preceding voyage; and the capital 
subscribed was 60,^50/.; of whieli 48,140/, was laid 
out in the j)repnration and provision of the shi[)s; 
11,160/. in bullion, and 1,142/. in goods. The 

second, inol606, consisted of tinw shij>s commanded 
by fCaptain Keeling, with a capital of 53,o00/.; of 
which 28,620/. was for tlic eejuipnumt of the fleet, 
J 7,600/. M^as in bullion, and 7,280/. in goods. 
third, in 1607, consisted of two ships, 33,000/. capi¬ 
tal; 1 K()00/. of which was for tlie ships, 15.000/. in 
bullion, and 3,400/. in y^iods. Tlie lourth voyages in 
1608, had but one ship; 13,700/! subscrijition; ex- 
pensi? of o(pii[)iuoiit, (5,000/.; bullion, 6.000/.; goods, 

, 1,700/. Idle fifth, in 1C09, liatl three ships, larger 

than in any Ibrmer voyage: ca[)ital subscribed82,000/.; 
cost of shipping, 32.000/.; the invoilnu nt, 28,500/. 
bullion, and 21,300/. goods. The <*isixtli voyage, in 
1610, had four ships; and subscription, 71,581/.; di¬ 
vided into 42,500/. for shipping, 19,200/. Indlion, 
10,081/. goods. The seventh, in 1611, of four vessels, 
had 76,355/. subscription, expended 48,700/. on the 
fleet, had 17o675/. in liullioii, and 10,000/. in goods. 
The eighth, in 1612, had one ship, and subscription, 
7,2()()/.; divided, 5,3(;0/. for tlie vessel, 1,250/. bullion. 


* Harris, i. 875. Anfieisoii, ni supra, ii. '.^17, ‘iUC Uruce’s AimuU, 
i. 151, 
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and 650/. in goods. All these voyages, with one ex- book I. 
cej)tioii, that in l607, of which both tlie vessels were ^ 
lost, were prosperous: the clear profits, hardly 
below 100 per cent, being* in genertll more than 200 
on tlie <;apital of the voyage.^ 

• The years in whieli these voyages were performed 
were not without other iiuadcnts oi‘ considerable ini- 
jKa’tance. In lOO-I,* the (Company were alarmed by 
a lictaice in violation of their (diartor, granted to Sir 
lulward iVliHielhornc and others, to trade to “ (\a- 
thaia, China, Japan, (\>rea, aiid Cambaya, /v'c.” 

This injury w as compensated in 1600, an hen the* 
facility and indiscretion of Ring James encouraged 
the (.'ompany to ainrat a removal of tliosc r^\strictions 
A\ hich the more cautious policy oJ’ Elizabeth had im- 
])osed, JJuy obtained a reneAval of th(‘ir cJiarter, 
coulirming rU their j)iH>ceding privileges, and consti¬ 
tuting them a body corjiorate, not for fifteen years, 
or any other limited time, but for e\an'; still, hfivv- 
ever, providing, that, on experience of injury to the 
iiatKui, their exeliTsiVe. jirivilfges should, after three 
y(‘ars’ notic(‘, C(‘ase and exjiirt^. * 

The earliest of iJie CoinjiaiiA'^’s voyages Avere ex¬ 
clusively directed to the islands in the Indian C?ean, 
as Sumatra, JaA'^i, amf Aniboyna, the returns being 
raw silk, fine caji(*(x\s, indigo, cloves, and mace. In 
1608, the 1‘actors at Bantam atid in the Moluccas re¬ 
ported that the clot Iis and calicoes imported li*om the 
continent of India were in great request in the 
islands ; and recommended the opening ol‘ a trade at 
Surat and Cambaya, to supply them with those com¬ 
modities, Avhich might he exchanged, with extraor¬ 
dinary profit, ior the spice and* other produetipns of 
tile islands. To profit by these advantfages, the fleet 


Bnicts Ajimxlv, j. 
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I'inl EKtoOlix/imciit ill liiuiii. 


BOOK I. which sailed under the orders of Sir Henry iMiddlc- 
Chap.' v'. 1609, was directed to steer for the western 

1603-13 Asiatic continent. Avhere they made se¬ 

veral attempts to*estahlish a commercial intercourse. 
At Aden and IMocha they were, opposed,, by the 
Turks; who surprised one of the ships, and made 
the Captain and seventy men prisoners. On the 
coast of India their endeavoiiils w'ere frustrated by 
the influence of the Portuguese. A fleet which 
.sailed in 1611 had Ix'ttcr .succes.s. •Attacked at 
Swally, a place at ho great distance horn Surat, by 
a large Portuguese armament, it made a .successful 
defence ; and, notwithstanding the intrigues and 
efforts of, the Portuguese, ohtamc'd a favourable re- 
c^ption at Surat. The English now succc'cded in 
forming a commercial arrangement. I'liey obtained 
permission to c.stahlish factories at Surat, Ahmcda- 
bad, Camhaya, and Goga, which were pointed out, 
by the agents of the Company, as the best situations; 
and agi'eeing to pay a duty of 34^ per cent., received 
assurance, that this shoulu te flte only exaction to 
which their merefifandise should he subject; that pro- 
• tectiou should Ik? afforded to their factories; and that 

theif- property, even in the case of the death of their 
agents, should be secured till the arrival of another 
fleet. A phirniaun or decree of the Emperor, con¬ 
ferring these privileges, was received on the 11th of 
.lauuary, 1612; and authorised the first establishment 
of the English on the continent of India, at that time 
the seat of one of the most extensive and splendid 
monarchies on the surface of the globe.' 


* Br'dce’b Annals j i. id4. 
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GIIAP. Jl. 

F> w?i the Chavgr. of the Goinpanij hito a Jomt- 
stock Company, in 1612, till the Formation of 
the third Joint-stofli in 1631-2. 

I f iTJiKiiT(i> the voyages of the East India traders book i. 
had been conducted on the tenns^ rather of a regu- ^ 
lated than a j(}int'Stock company: each adventure kjj'}. 
being the property of a certain number of individuals, 
who contril)uted to it as tliey pleased, and managed 
it for tlieir own account, subject only to the general 
regidations of the Company. Whether this was more 
adapted or not, to the nature of commerce, and tlie 
interests of the nation, it was less lavourable to the 
jiower and conse(jucncc of a Governor and Dkectors, 
than trading on a joint-stock, wliich threw into 
their hands the tntjre management and power of the 
whole concern, Acrordingly^ they exerted them¬ 
selves to decry the former method, and, in 1612, 
were enabled to come to a resolution, that in futiire, 
the trade should be carded on by a joint-stock only.^ 

It still a[)pears*to have been out of their fiowcr to 
t'stahlish a generSl fund, fixed in amount, and divided 
into regular shares; the capital if as still raised by a 
sort of arbitrary subscription, some individuals, wliose 
names stood as members of the Company, advancing 
nothing, others largely. They now, however, sub- 
scribcci, not each for a particular adveutdre, with an 
association of his own choosing, hut all into the hands 
of the Governor and Directors, who were to enij)loy 
the aggregate as one fund or cajiital for the benefit 
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IVade on the Jumt^Slock. 

of those by whom it was advaiianl. On these terms 
429,000/. was raised, winch the Directors thought 
proper to divide f{)r the j)ur|)0sct of four separate ad¬ 
ventures or voyage’s, to be undertaken in as many 
successive years. 4'he voyages were regulated, and 
composed as follows: 

investment. 


Year. 


Bullion. 


1613 

8 

18,810/. 

■ 12,446/, 

1614 

8 . 

13,942 

23,000 

1615 

6 

26,660 

26.065 

1616 

7 

52,0.87 

16,506 


'The i)iirehase, repair, and ecpnpment of the vessels 
amounted to 27^.o44/., being the remainder of stock. 

"rii(‘ profit ol‘ these voyages \vas far from setting 
the mannagcinent of a court of Dij’ectors, as com¬ 
pared with that of individuals taking charge of their 
owni affairs, in a. fav'ourable light. 4''he av('i*ag(‘ of* 
tlie profits on the eigh . voyages wliich preceded, 
leaving out of the aevount *the small adventure of 
w hat is (‘ailed the (\)inj)any’s fourth voyage, Avholly 
unfortunate, Avas 171 per cent. The average of tht' 
profit on the four voyages in question, was only 874 
per centd 

As the power of the Portuguesci in the b’ast car¬ 
ried the usual eonsecjuences of power along Avith it, 
among other things, an ovcrbeaihig and insolent 
spirit, they had «ilready embroiled themselves with 
the iMogul government: an event fuAmurable to the 
Englisli, vi'ho Avere thus joined with that govern¬ 
ment in a common (‘ause. At the same time the splen¬ 
did achievements of the English, against an enemy 
whom the governments of India Avere ill able to resist, 


* Bruce, i. 1(56 
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raised high tljcir rej)utation for j)rovvcss in war. A 
Portuguese fleet burned the towns of Baroa<'li and 
Goga: and a j)(nvei/ul armament arrived at iSwally 
with the Portuguese ^'iceroy, in* January Hil t; 
wliich attacked t^ie Jinglisli; hut was defeated, Miih 
Tl loss of 950 men. To impiove these favourable 
cij^cumstances, an agent of the Conijiany repaijx'd to 
the Mogul court, wfuu’e he was well received, and 
ohtaim <1 a royal ))hirinann for a geiu'ral and |Kape- 
tual trades alid in the same year took places the ce¬ 
lebrated royal embassy ot Sir J homas Kot‘. 'riie 
character of an ambassador, and the resp(‘ci atta(‘he<l 
to it by the discernmcTit of more enlighUmed nations, 
were but little uudei^lood at the court of t)je iMogul. 
On that occasion the choice of the English Ambassa¬ 
dor w as happy: Sir Thomas w as a man of discern - 
nient, and •t<'m[)or, and made the most of the <‘ir- 
cumstanct s in whicdi he w^as j)laced ; though he soon 
discoverei. that it was had policy l)y w hich he liad 
been sent. He obtained \’odress of some ol‘ the 
grievances of w hich ^xhe Phiglish mer<*hants com¬ 
plained; and concluded, thftugh'with difli(udty, a 
sort of treaty, in which lil)erty was promised them 
of trading and OvStaldishing factories in any patt of 
the Mogul dominions; Surat, Bengal, and Sindy 
being particulaiiy named.^ 

Besides his other services,Thomas bestowed 
advice ujH>n the ('omjiany. At my first arrival/'' 
says be, ‘‘ I understood a fort w as very necessary ; 
but experience teaches me w^e are refused it to oiir 
own advantage. If the Emperor woyld offca' me 
ten, I w ould not accept of one.” He then states his 
reasons: first, he adduces evidence that it would bc' 


‘ Bruce, i. 171, &ic. Tho^ias Roc's Journal and Letters. (Hiur* 
chill, i. 770—800 
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HOOK L of no service to tlieir trade: secondly, the charge,*" 
he says, is greater than the trade can bear; for to 
1613-16 garrison will cat out your profit; a war 

and traffic are incompatible. By my consent you 
shall never engage yourselves but ;^t sea, wMere you 
are like to gain as often as to lose. The Portugueses. 
notwithstanding their many rich residences, are beg¬ 
gared by keeping of soldiers; and yet their garrisons 
are but mean. They never made advantage of tJie 
Indies since they defended them: observe this well. 
It has also been the error of the Dutch, who seek 
jdantations here by the sword. They turn a w onder- 
fill stock ; they prole in all places; they possess some 
of the bej*'t; yet their dead payvs eonsume all the gain. 

this be received as a rule, that if you w ill pi ofit, 
seek it at sea, and in quiet trade; for, w ithout contro¬ 
versies, it is an eiTor to affect garrisons aad land wars 
in India.’' 

“It is not a number of i)orts, residences, and 
factories, that w ill profit you. They will increase 
charge, but not recompeiice it. * The conveniency of 
one, with respect to your sails, and to the commo- 
. dity of investments, and the w^ell employing of your 

sorv^ants, is all you need.” If Sir Thomas had lived 
to the [)reseut day, he might have urged the trade 
Avith China as proof, by cxperiinen*^, of the proposi¬ 
tion he advanced. 

“ The settling your traffic here will not need so 
much help at court as you suppose. A little coun¬ 
tenance and the discretion of your factors will, with 
easy charge,, return you most profit; but you must 
alter your stock. Let not your servants deceive 
you; cloth, lead, teeth, quicksilver, are dead coin- 
* inodities. and wdll never drive this trade; you must 
suecouv it l)y change.” 

" An ambassador lives not in fit honour here. A 
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meaner agent would, among tliesc proud Moors, 
better effect your business. My quality, often, for 
ceremonies, either begets you enemies, or suffers un¬ 
worthily. Half my charge shall *C(nTUj)t all this 
court to be your slaves. The best way to do your busi¬ 
ness in it is to fnui some Mogul, that you may enter¬ 
tain for 1000 rupees a ^^ar, as your solicitor at court. 
He must be aiithorizcid l)y the king, and then he will 
serve you better than ten ambassadors. Under him 
you must aflow 500 rupees for another at your port 
If) follow the Governor and customers, and to adver¬ 
tise Ills cbiei’ at court. These two will effect all; Ibr 
your other smaller residences are not subject to much 
nu'onveniency.” 

'J'he permission to the Company's servants to trade 
privately on their own account, which aftewards 
j)ru(luced so many inconveniences, w^as, it seems, even 
at this early jjeriod, a source of abuse. (^lonccrning 
this, it is ioy opinion,” says Sir ’’rhomas, ** that you 
absolutely j)rohiJ)it it, and execute forfeitures, for 
your business wdll be*the bettgr done. All jaiur loss 
is not in the goods brought ^lome*; 1 see liere the 
inconvfmiences you think not of; 1 kiiow^ this is harsh 
to all men, and seems hard. Men j)i ofess they edme 
not for bare wages, feut you w ill take a>vay this 
plea, if you give^^reat wages to their content; and 
then you know wdiat you part ‘IVom; but then you 
must make good choice of your servants, and use 
fewer.” 

Sir Thomas tells the Company that he w^as very 
industrious to injure the Dutch. The,Dutch,” he 
says, “ are arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, wdth 
some money and southern commodities. 1 have jlone 
my best to disgrace them ; but could not turn them 
out without furl her danger. Your comfort is, here 
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Sptce Trade, 

are goods eoougli for both/’ * If so, why seek to 
turn them out ? 

One oi‘ th(‘ olyccts at wliicli the adventurers from 
England most eagerly aspired was a share in the 
traffic of tlie Spice Islmnls. The sjnces, fr^ni their 
novelty, were at that time a favouriUi objed of cor- 
suinj>tion to those the supply of whoso wants is so 
naliu’ally but thoughtlessly regarded by tlie dealer as 
peculiarly profitable, the rich and tlK‘ great: and th(» 
commerce, brilliant as compared with-that of other 
nations, which the euterjwisc’ and diligence* of tlie 
Dutch now carried on with the East, almost (‘nlirely 
consisted of* those commodities. "J’hc English, by 
tlieir cogpexioii with Sumatra and Java, had tl)eir 
full sliare in the article of pepper ; but were excluded 
from cinnamoTi, cloves, nutmegs, and all the firuT 
spices. Agents were now sent from llavtam to Ain- 
boyna, Banda, and other islands, who fired tlie jea¬ 
lousy and cuj)idity of the Dutch. Defeated in tli(*ir 
endeavours at all the jr ces wheixg the Duleh luul 
already estaldished theinselvg^s, tlK* lingiish pn>j(*cted, 
as a last ^esour^e, a^iactory at IMaeassar, of whu li 
tlie produce was only rice, bul v hich might serve as 
a inaga/Jiie for spices collected liom the neiglibouring 
islamls." 

In tlie year 1(>17? or the year of fjie last of the four 
voyages in which the general suhs(Ti[)tion had been 

* Churchill, i. 10(i—lOB. lie another iiccounl of his endea¬ 

vours to injure the Dutcli, in the following words:—"I'ho luth, 11th, 
and 12th, 1 spent in ^iviiuj; the kinc; and prince advice that a Dutch ship 
lay before Surat, and would not declare upon what design it came, till 
a fleet arrived; which was expected with the iirst fit seasutt. "I'his 1 
improved to fill their headiv with jealousies of the designs of the Dutch, 
and the dangers that might ensue from them; w^hich was well taken; 
and, being demanded, f gave my advice to prevent coming to a rupture 
with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India." Ib. 7T4. 

* Bruce, i. 17*1. 17b 
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Statv of the Trade Abnnuh 

employed, the Company’s agents rej)orted; that Surat 
was the place at which the (rloths of India could best 
be obtained, thouglnnothing could there be disposed 
of in return except China goods, spices, and money : 
7’Jiat lafge quant^ics of Indian wove goods might be 
sold, amd gold, camphor, and benjamin obtaitunl, at 
the two factories of j^cjiccn and '^fekoo on the island 
of Sumatra: That Bantam aflbrded a still larger de¬ 
mand for the wove goods of India, and supplied 
l>ej)per for tlic European market: 'J'hat Jucatra, 
Jambee, and Folania, agreed with the t^vo former 
places in the articles botli of demand and siipjdy, 
iJiougli hotli on a smaller scale : 'J’hat Siam might 
aifurd a large vent for similar commodities, And would 
yield gold, silver, and deer skins for tlie Japan 
market: That English clotli, lead, deer skins, silks, 
and other goods might he disposed of at Japan for 
silver, copper, and iron, though liitherto want of 
skill liad rendered the adventures to th.at kingdom 
unprofitable: That,, on tlie island of Borneo, dia¬ 
monds, bezoar stones,**and g^ld, might he obtained 
at Succadania, notwithstanding the mischief occa¬ 
sioned by the ignorance of tlie first factors ; but 1^’om 
Banjarinassiii, where the same articles were found, it 
would lie expedient, on account of the treacherous 
cliaracter of thc^ natives, to w ithdraw the factory : 
That the best rice in India could'be liought, and the 
q ove goods of India sold at Macassar : And that at 
Banda tlie same goods could be sold, and nutmegs 
and mace procured, even to a large amount, if the 
obstruction of European rivals were remdvedJ 

Surat and Bantam were the scats of the Comjiany’s 
priacijial establisbinents. 

In the year 1617-lS, a sulwcription was opened 


I 
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for anew fund, and was carried to the larg^e amount 
of 1,6005000/. This was denominated the Company’s 
Second Joint-sto(;k. I’hoy wore now, we are told, 
possessed of thirty-six ships, from 100 to 1,000 tons 
hurtlien; and the proprietors of stick amounted to 
954. ‘ But as the accounts of the Com]>any liav e never 
been remarkable for clearness, or tlunr historians for 
precision, we arc not informed whether these ships 
belonged to the ow ners of the first joint-stock, or to 
the owners of the second; or if to both, in what 
proportion ; whether the 954 proprietors of stock were 
the subsCTibers to both fuiids^ or to the last only; 
whether any part of the first joint-stock had been 
paid back to tlu^ owners, as the proceeds came in ; 
or whether both funds w^ere no^v in the hands of the 
Directors at onre, employed for tlie respective he- 
nefit of the res[)ective lists of subscribers; two trad¬ 
ing capitals in the same hands, employed separately, 
for the separate accour*^ of diflerent associations. 
That sucli was tlie cas6 to a cc\r{ain extent may be 
concluded from {his, that of’<he last of the voyages 
\ipon the first of the funds the returns w ere not yet 
anade. We sliall see tliat, aftcrwwds, the Directors 
had, in their hands, at one r.nd tlie same time, the 
funds of several bodies ol‘ subscribers, wdiich they 
were bound to employ sciiaratcly,^ for the separate 
benefit of each; that they, as well as their agents 
abroad, experienced great inconvenience in preserv¬ 
ing their accounts and concerns sepai^ate and distinct; 
and that the interests and jiretciisions of the several 
bodies were prone to interfere. 

The new' subscription w as divided into portions for 
tliree separate voyages. 

The passion, naturally, of the Company’s agents, 

1 Sir .leremy Sainbrooke’s Report on Kast India lrad« (MS. in Luft 
India Register Ortice) quoted by Bruce, i. IPS. 
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at the different stations abroad, w vls to grasp at every 
thing*, with little regard to the narrowness of the 
funds upon which ^heir operations dependeiL In 
one point of view’ this was advantageous : while the 
ground 1\ as yet -imperfectly ^explored, it yielded a 
wider field for selection. l"he factors at Surat were 
captivated wdth the prpject of a trade to Persia; it 
promised a vent for English woollens to a large 
amount, and would furnish silk and other goods, 
which, botli fn Europe and in India, might sell to 
tlie greatest advantage. Sir Thomas Roe dissuaded 
the speculation; on the ground, that the Portuguese 
were already in possession of the commerce, and 
tJiat it would cost * the Comi)any more to protect 
themselves in it, than they could ho])e to gain by it. 
The views of the factors, because the most Haltering, 
were tlie most persuasive; agents were scut to tlie 
court of P'^rsia; grants of privileges were obtained ; 
and a trade was opened, which experience proved to 
be of little iinpoftanoje. 

The rivalship betwobn the East India Comjjany 
and the other nations of Europe includes, for a con¬ 
siderable time, the principal incidents of their history. 
The Portuguese, on thp pretence of discovery, had 
long maintained §n exclusive claim to the passage by 
the Cape of Godd Hope: they had, partly by con¬ 
quest, partly by agreement, niaSc tliemselves masters 
of Goa, Bombay, and other places, on the Malabar 
coast; of Aden, at the entrance of the Red Sea; of 
Orinus, in the Persian Gulf; of part of the Malay 
coast, in the Straits of Malacca; of fhe Molucca 
islands; and of the coasts of Ceylon, the most valu¬ 
able of all the eastern islands : they w ere possessed 
of factories in Bengal and in-Siam; and they had 
erected the city of Macao«on the coast of China. 
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Rirahhip of the Compmiif 

The Dutch, while subject to the crown of Spaiiij 
had been accustomed to repair to Lisbon for tlie pro¬ 
ductions of the ^East; which, -everi at tliat early 
period, tliey were employed in distributing’ to the 
rest of Europe. When they brokf^ ihhc ('bains of tlieir 
ancient masters, one of tlu' means wliirh Philip em¬ 
ployed to distress them was, .to deprive them of the 
commerce of his dominions. IVeveiitc d from olitain- 
ing Indian commodities liy traffic with ihe subjects 
of Philip, they became ruinous €omj)ctitors for the 
trade with India itself. 

At the time when the Dutch commenced their 
voyages to the East, the crown of Spain was (‘ugaged 
in enterpAses of so much importance, In other (piartos, 
and so imicli engrossed with the contemplation of its 
sj)lendid empire in the New' ^^"oJ*l(h tliat the ac(pu- 
sitions, in the l.^ast Indies, of the Portuguese, now 
become its subjects, were treated with comparatives 
neglect. Tlw^ Ihitch, acx :;dingly, who entered upon 
tlic trade to India witii considerable resoura\s and 
the utmost ardcyir, wtu’e erkibled to supplant the 
Portuguese in the spi('e trade, and, after a struggle, 
to q\pe] them from the I\{olucca islands. That cele¬ 
brated peo])Ic, now freed fron> the oppression of a liad 
government, w^ere advancing in tile career of j)ros- 
perity w ith great and rapid strides.' The augment¬ 
ation of capital w^as rapid, in Holland, l)eyond what 
has often been witnessed in any other part of tlie 
glol)e. A proportional sliare of this capital naturally 
found its way into the channel of tlie India trade, 
and gave Ixith extent and vigour to the enterprises 
of the nation iu the-East; while the English, whose 
country, oppressed by misgoveniment,or scourged with 
civil war, afforded little capital to extend its trade, 
or means to afford it protection, found themselves 
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xcith other European ^a turn, 

vmequal competitors, Avitli a people so favourably si¬ 
tuated as the Dutclu 

Durin" that affc,. the principles of public wealth 
were very imperfectly understood, and hardly any 
trade a\^s ref^'aixU^d as jjrofitaljh* but that which was 
t'xclusivc. Tlie different nations which traded to 
India, all traded by w.'^ of monopoly ; and the several 
exclusive comjianies treated every jn-oposal for a par- 
tidixitiou in their traffic, as a proposal for their ruin. 
In the same* spirit, every nation vliieh obtained 
admittance into any newly explored channel of com¬ 
merce endeavoured to exclude from it nil j)artici- 
pators, and considered its own profits as dependini*' 
on the absencecompetition. • 

The Dutch, who were governed by the same [we- 
judiccs as tlieir contemporaries, and actuat(‘d, at least 
in that age,* with rather more perhajjs than the usual 
intensity (the appetite for gain, beheld, with great 
impatience, the attempts of the English to share 
wdth them in the si)ice trade. ^\dlile contending 
for their independencti* against the power of Spain, 
and looking to England for support, tliey were ( on- 
strained to practise moderation and forbi^avanet' ;^and 
during this time the Iviglish were eiicabled to form a 
connexion with Sumatra, to estal)lish tliemselvt s at 
Bantam, and oMain a share in tlu^ traific of {)e])pei*, 
whicli being a commodity so generally produced in 
the East, could not easily become the su]>jc'ct ol' 
monopoly. But before the English made elforts on 
any considerable scale to interfere with the trade ol thc 
further India, where tlie finer spices wdre prodm'cd, 
the po\^'er and confidence of tlig Dutch had greatly 
increased. 

That people were more j)rejadicial opponents tliaii 
the Portuguese, hetween.M horn and the English the 
interference was not so direct. The chief settlements 
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Itivalship 

of the Poilugucse on the continent of India were on 
the Malabar coast, at a great distance from Surat, 
which was the principal scat of the English: it was 
in the Persian trade alone that much incompatibility 
of interest existed: and feeble, in Ipdia, as the English 
at that time were, it is remarkable that they %vere 
an overmatch at sea for the iPortuguese ; and hardly 
ever encountered them without a brilliant victory, 
or at least deckled advantages. The esase avas dif¬ 
ferent in regard to the Dutch : the pretensions of the 
1 English to the spice ti’ade interfered with the very 
vitals of the Dutch commerce in the East; and the 
fleets which the prosperous enterprise of the new 
rcpublic^cnabled it to maintain were so far superior 
to those which the restricted means of the English 
Company allowed them to send, that contention 
became altogether hopeless and vain. 

It was not till the year 1617-18, that the hostility 
of the two nations dis| layed itself in operations of 
force ; the Dutch, in lliose places where they had 
formed cstablishjnents? havirtg in general been able, 
by intrigue and artiSce, to defeat the attempts of 
thiiir rivals. The English took possession of two 
small islands, called Polaroon and Rosengin, which 
were not formally occupied by the Dutch, but inti¬ 
mately connected with some of their possessions. 
'J"he Dutch raised pretensions to them, and attacked 
the English. The English had, however, so well 
fortified themselves, that the Dutch found it imprac¬ 
ticable at the first attempt to expel them ; but they 
found the means, partly by force, and partly by arti¬ 
fice, to get possession of two English ships, on their 
voyage to these islands; carried them to a Dutch 
settlement, and refused to deliver them up, till every 
pretension to the Spice Islands was renounced.^ 

» Brace, 1 .199. 
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with other European ya(io?is. 

The proceedings of the Dutch, thougli regarded 
hy the English as in tlie liigliest degree unjust and 
rapacious, were founded on pretensions, not inferior 
to those on which' the English •Company endea- 
vcAired ^to convert claims into rights; and on pre- 
.tensions which it is clear, 'at any rate, that the 
Dutch themselves regarded as valid and equitable; 
since they presented them to the English monarch, 
as the ground of complaint against his subjects, and 
of a demand for his interference to prevent tlic re¬ 
currence of similar injuries. In a memorial to James, 
in 1618, the Dutch Company set forth, that, at their 
own cost and hazard, they had expelled the Portu¬ 
guese from the Spi»e Islands, and had es^blislied a 
treaty with the natives, on the exjiress condition oi* 
aflbrding tlie natives protection against the Portu¬ 
guese, and*enjoying tlie exclusive advantage of their 
trade; that the agents of the English Company, 
however, had interfered with those well-established 
rights, and ha<J not only endeavoured to trade with 
the natives, but to liicjtc them against the Dutch, 

To these coinplaiufs the &iglisl/ Company replied, 
by an enumeration of injuries, from the resistance, 
the intrigues, and violence of the Dutch, in places 
where no factories ofHheh's had ever existed* But 
they also ema^erated among their grievances, the 
liostilities experienced at T 3 "dore and Amboyna, 
places to which the pretensions of the Dutch applied 
in all their force.^ And if the ideas are admitted, 
which then pre^’^ailcd, and on which the English as 
confidently grounded themselves as any^ other nation ; 
ideas importing that, in newly-discovered countries, 
priority of occupancy constituted sovereignty, and that 

1 Memorial of the Dutch East InJia Company to Kinj; James, and 
Reply of the London East Iiul^ Company thereto, in the year 1616, 
(East India Papers in the State Paper Oftlce) quoted, Bruce, i. 202. 
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BOOK r, the will of the natives was to be (feunted for nothing; 

the p]nglish could not make out a right to the trade of 
16L9 Moluccas; for though Polai:oon and Rosengin 

might not, by actual occupancy, have accrued to the 
Dutch, they form part ,of a narrow, and closely con¬ 
nected cluster of islands, of which the Dutch had 
seized the principal, and witli the security of which 
the presence of the English in any of the rest could 
as little be reconciled, as the security of Great Bri¬ 
tain coidd be reconciled with the dominion of the 
I'rench in Ireland. With respect to Java, and the 
settlements at Bantam and Jacatra, the English had 
an equitable plea, of which they appear not to have 
availed thpmselvcs ; they might ’have insisted on tlie 
consent of the Dutch, who had not resisted their 
early settlement on that island, now sanctioned l)y 
time. 

After a tedious interchange of hostilities in which 
intrigue and force were combined, (the practice of 
buying up the popi)er at pivCes higher than the English 
could aflbrd, forming one of tij.e principal subjects of 
Phiglish coinpluint), it was agreed between the two 
governments in Pmropc, at that time allies, to insti¬ 
tute a mutual imjuii-y, and form an arrangement 
rcsj)ecting' the claims of their subjects in tlic East. 
Commissioners were appointed; aricb after rcj)cated 
conferences, a treaty w^as concluded at London, on 
the 17th July, 1619. It was stipulated, that tliere 
should be a mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitu¬ 
tion of sliips and property; that the pepper trade at 
.lava should be eijually divided; that the English 
should have a free trade at Pullicate on the Coro- 
^inandel coast on paying lialf the cxpenccs of the 
garrison; and that of the trade of the Moluccas and 
Bandas they should enjov osie third, the Dutch tw o, 
paying the charges of the gamsons in the same pro- 



ihc Eiiglisk and Dutch Compauici>, 

portions. Beside these conditions wliich req^ardcd 
their opposite pretensions, the treaty included ar¬ 
rangements for niutyal profit and defence, Eac'h 
Company was to furnish ten shi]>?; of wiir, which 
were iioV to be vsent in the voyages, but 

ennployed in India* for mutual protection ; and the 
two nations were to unite tlieir efibrts to reduce tJie 
duties and exactions*of the native governments at 
the different ports. To superintend the execution of 
this treaty a Council was appointo<l, to be compf)sed 
of four members of eacli Company, called the Coun¬ 
cil of Defence. And the treaty was to be in force 
during twenty years/ * 

Tliis solemn engagement is a proof, if tjiere was 
not another, of the imperfection wliich still adhered 
to tlie art of legislation. Tlie principal stijinlations 
were so vagRe, and the execution of them dejiendent 
on so many unascertained circumstances, that the 
grounds of dispute and contention were rather mul¬ 
tiplied tlian redifcced. For thi^se evils, as far as they 
were foreseen, tlie CTouncil of .Defence seems to have 
been devised, as the remedy. •But (Experience taught 
here, what experience has uniformly taught, that in 
all vague arrangements ^the advantages are reapeef by 
the strongest par4y. The voice of four Englishmen 
in the Council oft Defence was but a fechhi protection 
against the superior capital anti •fleets of the Dutch. 
The English, to secure their pretensions, should Iiavc 
maintained a naval and military ibree superior to 
that of their opponents. In that case, they would have 
been the oppressors; the Dutch woulc^ have been 
expelled from the spice trade ; the spice trade wf)uld 
have rested with the English, who would have over¬ 
looked the continent of India,' because their capital 
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BOOK I. would not have suflSced to embrace it; the continent 
^ would have been left to the enterprise of other na- 
1619 fions; and that biilliant empire, established by the 
English, w'ould‘never, it is possible, have received 
a commencement. 

In consequence of this treaty, by which the English 
were bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a 
larger fund was this year rais(;d than had been pro¬ 
vided for any preceding voyage: 62,490/. in the 
precious metals, and 28,508/. in goods, were ex¬ 
ported with the fleet. The return was brouglit back 
in a single ship, and sold at 108,887/.’ 

In the interval between the time of concluding tlic 
treaty aijd the establishment of-the Council of De¬ 
fence at Jacatra, the Dutch had committed various 
acts of oppression on the English; and when the 
council began its operations, after exeev-ting some of 
the least important conditions of tlie treaty, they 
endeavoured to evade the rest. They consented to 
restore the ships takenjl. '<m tJie English, but not the 
goods or stores taken ^y individuals; on the pretext, 
that the Compatiy could not lie responsible for any 
acts but their own ; though, if the letters may be 
credited of the English factors at Jacatra, they ex¬ 
ploded the same pretension w hen it,.was urged against 
themselves; They refused to adm't the English to 
tlieir share of the .pepper trade, till indemnified for 
certain fortifications, and for the expences incuiTed 
by them at the siege of Bantam : They insisted that 
at Jacatra, and all other places where they had erected 
fortifications, they possessed the rights of sovereignty; 
and that the English coidd claim no permission to 
le.siflc there except under the Dutch laws; They 
set forth the large expense they had iiicuiTed in for- 


Brncff, i. 'ilM. 
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The Condiiiom of the Treaty, 

tifying the Spice Islands; the maintenance of which 
they estimated at 60,000/. per annum; and of all 
this they required the English to advance their due 
proportion, before they could be admitted to tl)e sti¬ 
pulated‘share of,the trade. .The English objected, 
*that some of the fortifications were at places where 
no produce was obtained, and that none of them were 
useful but for defence against tlie Spaniards and 
Portuguese^ with whom they were not at wai*. On 
the whole it*may be remarked, that if tliere were 
fortifications at places wdicre none were required, the 
Englisli had a right to decline paying for tlio blunders 
of the Dutch; but as they claimed a sliare of the 
trade upon the foilndation of the Dutch rf^onquests, 
and would not have been admitted to it witliout a 
war had not those conquests taken place, it was a 
less valid plea, to say that they were not at w^ar with 
the Spa.iiards and Portuguese. In framing the 
treaty, no distinction was made betw^cen past and 
future expenses*: the English intended to bind them¬ 
selves only for a slufre of -tlic future: the Dutch 
availed themselves of the ambigiiity to demand a 
share of the past: And in all these pretensions, they 
acted with so high a, hand, that the English com¬ 
missioners of tlfe Council of Defence rej)orted the 
impracticability* of continuing the English trade, 
unless measures were taken in ‘Europe to check the 
ovorbijaring and oppressive proceedings of the Dutch.^ 
In the circle of which Surat was the centre, as the 
English were more of a match for their antagonists, 
they had a letter prospect of success, ^n IGSO, two 
of the Company's ships, whicl\ sailed from Surat to 
Persia, found the port of Jasqaes blockadcxl# by a 
Portuguese fleet, consisting of five large and sixteen 
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lOOK I. smaller vessels. Unable to cope with so dispropor- 
^HAy. 2 . ^ force, they sailed back to Surat; where 

1622. were joined by two other ships. Keturning 

with this rednforccinent, tliey attacked the Portu¬ 
guese, and, after an ijrulccisive fiction, entered the 
poll. The Portuguese retired to Ormus, but, after 
refitting', came back for revenge. An obstinate con¬ 
flict ensued, in which the Englisli were victorious 
over a vast siijicriority of force. Such an event was 
calculated to produce a great impressioiT on the minds 
of the Persians. 

The English and Persians agreed to attack ^^*ith 
joint forces the Portuguese oh the island of Ormus, 
which that nation in the days of its prosperity had 
seized and fortified. The English furnished tlic 
naval, the Persians the military force; and the city 
and castle w^ere taken on the 22d of ‘April, 1622. 
For this service the English received part of the 
plunder of Ormus, and a grmt of half the customs at 
the port of Gombroonwhich became their principal 
station in the Persian gjulf. agents of the Com¬ 

pany at Bantam,who* w ere already vested with the 
sup(»rb title of President and Council, and with a 
serf of control over the other factories, condemned 
this enterprise; as depriving them*of the ships and 
effects, so much required to balance the power, and 
restrain the injustice,' of the Dutch/ 

The domestic proceedings of the Company at this 
jieriod were humble. In 1621-22, they w ere able to 
fit out only four ships, supplied with 12,900/. in gold 
and silver, vend 6,2531. in goods ; the following year, 
they sent five ships, 61,600/. in money, and 6,430/. 
in g^ods; in 1623-24, they equipped seven vessels, 
and furnished them with 68,720/. in money, and 
17,340/. in goods, 'iliis l(ist w as a prosperous year 

f Bnice, i. C37, 038 
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Extortion by the Court. 

to the domestic excliequer. Five ships arrived from book I. 
India witli cargoes, not of pepper only, but of all the 
finer spices, of whiclr, notwithstandijig the increasing 
complaints against the Dutch, the Company’s agents 
had not been preiTjjited from pl'ocunng an assortment. 

I'he sale of this part alone of the cargoes amounted 
to 48.'>,a9.3/.; that of the Persian raw silk to 97,000/.; 
while 80,000/. in pursuance of the treaty of 1G19, 
was received as comjicnsation money from the Dutch.' 

Other feelings were the result of demands by the 
King, and by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High 
Admiral, of shares, to,the one as droits of the crown, 
to the other as droits ^of the admiralty, of the prize 
money, gained by the various captures of\lic ('oni- 
pany, particularly that of Ormus. The Comjiany, 
who deemed it prudent to make little ojiposition to 
the claims ol the King, objected, as not having acted 
under letters of marque from the Admirjil, but under 
their own charter, to those of the Duke of Buckingham. 

The (piestion whs ,rafcrred to'the Judge of the Admi¬ 
ralty court; witnesses were c.'{^niiiK;d to ascertain the 
amount of the prize money, which was estimated at 
100,000/. and 240,000 reals of eight. Tlie Ciom- 
pany urged the expense of their equipments, the 
losses they had* sustained, the detriment to their 
mercantile cont^erus, by withdrawing their ships 
from commerce to w ar. All possible modes of solici¬ 
tation to the King and the Admiral were employed ; 
but the desire for their money was stronger than their 
interest. Buckingham, who knew they must lose 
their voyage, it the season for sailing w'as passed, 
made their ships be detained; mid the Company, to 
escape this calamity, were glad of an accommodation. 

The Duke agreed to acccjrt of 10,000/., which he 

^ Accounts in the IiKlian Register Office. Bnice i. 223^ iJ 34 ‘^ 4 ;. 

I u-t riutia Rapers in the State Paper OHhp. Hrucf. i. 241 
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received. A like sum was demanded for the King, 
but there is no direct evidence that it ever was paid. 

The animosities, between the- English and Dutch, 
were now approaching to a crisis in the islands. The 
English complained of a[)pression, ^fid were st) weak, 
as to find themselves at the mercy of their rivals^ 
They represented that, in the*execution of the joint 
articles of the treaty, they were cliarged with every 
item" of expense, though their voice was ^ entirely 
disrcgai'ded in the disposal of the money, in the em¬ 
ployment of the naval and militar)^ force, and even 
in the management of the tvade; that, instead of 
being admitted to their stipvdajted sliare of the spice 
commerce, they were almost entirely extruded from 
it; and that, under the pretext of a conspiracy, the 
Dutch had executed gi^eat numbers of the natives at 
Banda, and reduced Polaroon to a desert.^ At last 
arrived that event, which madie a deep and lasting 
impression on the minds ofEnj^iishmen. In February, 
1623, Captain Towerson and nine Englishmen, nine 
Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, were seized at 
Amboyna, under the accusation of a conspiracy to 
surprise the garrison, and to expel the Dutch ; and, 
being tried, were pronounced guilty, and executed. 
The accusation was treated by the English as a mere 
pretext, to cover a plan for their extermination. But 
the facts of an eveni, which roused extreme indigna¬ 
tion in England, have never been exactly ascertained. 
The nation, whose passions were kindled, was moi’e 
disposed to paint to itself a scene of atrocity, and to 
believe whatever could inflame its resentment, than to 
enter upon a rigid i-avestigation of the case. If it be 

I The Dutch, in their vindication, stated that the English intrigued 
Tvith the Poituguese, and underhand ^assisted the natives in receiving thf 
Portuguese into tJie islands. See Anderson's History of Commerce, ii» 
Maepherson's Annals, ii. 305. 

c 
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Massacre of Amhoyna. 

improbable, however, on the one hand, that the 
English, whose numbers were small, and by whom / \ 

ultimately so little advantage could.be gained, were iq23. 
really guilty of any such design as the Dutch imputed 
to them • it is on ^the other hand equally improbable 
that the Dutch, without believing them to be guilty, 
would have proceeded .against them by the evidence of 
a judicial trial Had simple extermination been their 
object, a mere quiet and safe expedient presented 
itself: they had it in their power at any time to make 
the English disappear, and to lay the blame upon the 
natives. The probability is, that, from certain cir* 
cumstances, which roused their suspicion and jealousy, 
the Dutch really believed in the conspiracy,*and w^ere 
hurried on, by their resentments and interests, to 
bring the helpless objects of tlieir fury to a trial; that 
the judges before whom the trial was conducted, were 
in too heated a state of mind to sec the innocence, or 
believe in any thing but the guilt, of the accused; and 
that in this manner: ^he sufferers perished. Enough, 
assuredly, of wliat is ^iatefuf^niay .be found in this 
transaction, without supposing tlie spirit of demons 
in beings of tlie same nature wdth ourselves, men 
reared in a similar state of society, under a similar 
system of education, and a similar religion. To bring 
men rashly to a trial whom q violent opposition of 
interests has led us to detest, raslily to believe them 
criminal, to decide against them with minds too 
much blinded by passion to discern the truth, and to 
put them to death without remorse, are acts of which 
our own nation, or any other, would have been then, 
and would still be, too ready to* be guilty. Happy 
would it be, how trite soever the reflection, if nations, 
from the scenes which excite theii- indignation against 
others, w ould learn temper and forbearance in cases 
where they become the actors themselves! 
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Massacre of A mbotpia. • 

(Jiie of the circu in stances, the thoufj^ht of which 
most stranp^ly incited the passions of the English, was 
the application oC the torture. This, however, accord¬ 
ing to the Civil I^aw, w as an established and regular 
part of judicial inquiry: In all th(A*kirigdoins of con¬ 
tinental Europe, and Holland among the rest, the 
torture was a common method of extorting evidence 
from supposed criminals, and would have been ap- 
j)lied by the Dutch judges to their own countrymen. 
As both the Japanese, who were accused of being 
accessaries to the imputed crime, and the English¬ 
men themselves, made concession of guilt under 
the torture, this, however absurd and inhuman the 
law, coiistituted legal evidence in the code of the 
Dutch, as ivcll as in the codes of all the other conti¬ 
nental nations of Europe. By this, added tb other 
articles of evidence which would have been insufficient 
without it, j)roof was held to be completed; and 
death, in all capital cases authorized and required. 
This was an ancient ‘and bstabyshed law'; and as 
there arc scarcejy any*courses of oppression to which 
Englishmen cannot submit, and which they will not 
justify and applaud, provided only it has ancient and 
established law for its support, they ought, of all 
nations, to have been the most ready to find an excuse 
and apology for the Dutch.' From the first moment 

i Tlie English had not been so long strangers to the torture them¬ 
selves, that it needed to eiteitc in their breasts any emotions of astonish¬ 
ment. The rack itself,’’ says TIume in his History of Elizabeth, 
Y. 467, “ though not admitted in the ordinary execution of justice, was 
fre(juently used upon any suspicion, by authority of a w’arrant from a 
secretary or the Privy Council, Even the ('ouncil in the Marclics of 
Wales were empowered, by their very commission, to make use of tor¬ 
ture whenever tliey thought proper. There cannot l>e a stronger proof 
how lightly the rack was employed, than the following story, told hy 
I.ord IJacon. We shall give it in his own words: * The Queen w’as 
mightily incensed against Uaywardoj <m acc<mnt of a book he dedicated 
to J^ird Essex, thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s 



.Massacre of ArnLui/na. 

of acting upon the treaty, the Dutch had laid it dow n, 
as a principle, that, at all tlie placets Avhere they liad 
erected fortifications,.the liiiglish sliould he sul)ject to 
the Dutch laws ; and though the Euglisli liad rcnion- 
stratech ^hey had yet ('oniplieil. 

• It Avas in vain,- that the Englidi President and 
Council at Java, on hearing of the massacre, as they 
called it, remonstrateil in terms of the utmost indig¬ 
nation, and even intimated their design ol* w ilhdraw- 
ing from the idand. In their representations to the 
('(»urt of Dii'cctors at home, tliey declared, Avhat 

might luive been seen from the beginning, that it was 

• 

bol<inej.s and factual :• our apprehension, sin/s Iltij/- 

u'anU's book seems rtdher (o have a contrary ten demy ; but Qtarn Eltia- 
hct/i a-us very difJteuU to plane on that ften<l.'\ She saul, ^hr had an 
opHiion tfiaf tiu-rc wns treason in it, and askf d ino ifi eoiild not fnid 

any places in it, iirat he drawn within the cji'-e nftrcasoii ?. 

Another time when the <^tieen coultl not be jjersuuded ilial it, was hig 
writ in;; aho-se ame was to it, hut that it luid sonm nujro lui^clhovoiis 
unlhor, she saiil, with great indignation, tiiat she would ha\e Iiiia 

racked i(» produce his ai^tlior.’.Tjms, continues Ilmne, “ had it 

not been for Bacon's huinynKy^ nr rather his wit, this author, a mau 
j>f letter-., liad been put to thecack for ifinost iimocont peifhrmaiico.”' 
— I he irutli is, that the Company themselves, at tins very time, were 
in the regular habit of perpetrating tortures upon their o\mi countrvtuen_j 
and e\eii their own servants—of torturing to death by wIujjs or fanaiie 
(‘aptain Hamilton (New Accotyjt of the East Judies, i. 3G'i,) informs 
ns, that i>cfi»re they imrusted with tlu* powers ot umitoil law, 

having no power to pi^ush capitally any but piratO'-, they made it u 
rule to whip to death, or starve to deuth, th^sc of whom tlu-y wished t«i 
per rid. IJe produces (lb. 37b,) an instnudi or a deserter at Eorl Si 
George, whipt,” us he expresses it, “ out of this world into the next/' 
The power too, of executing as fur piracy, the same autlior complain^, 
was made use of to murder inuny ptivaie tnulors. That power (he 
says, Ih. 3b-i,) of executing pirates is so strangely stretched, that, if 
any private trader is injured by the tricks of a Govenujf, and can find 
no redress—if the injured person is so bold as to talk of Us tulinnh, he 
ts infallibly declared a pirate.' lie gives an jtccount of an attempt fd 
an agent of the Company, and a creature of the Governor of Foig St. 
G{a>roe, to swear aw'ay his life by perjury at Siam, (Jb. ii. 183.)— 
*lbe:ie parallels are presented, not for the sa’ke ot clearing the one pnrrv 
the expense of the other; but, l^ showing thing> a^ they were. t.> 
give the world at last posse.ssion ofthc real state of the rase. 
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Massacre of Amboyna, 

Ciiai ^^2 trade on a conilunation of interests with 

' tlie Dutch; and that negotiation being fruitless, no- 
1624. I»'t a force in the islands, .equal to that of their 

rivals, could ensure to their countrymen a share of 
the trade. 

When the news of the execution* at Ainboyna arriv ■ 
cd in I'ingland, the people, whose minds had been 
already intlained against the f)utch, by continual re¬ 
ports of injusti<x“ to their countryincn, were kindled 
into the ino.st violent combustion. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors exerted themselves to feed the popular fury. 
'I’hey had a hideous j)icture jjrepared, in which 
tlieir countryincn were represented expiring upon the 
rack, with all the most shocking expressions of horror 
and agony in their countenance and attitudes, and all 
the most frightful instruments of torture applied to 
their bodies. The press teemed w itlu publications, 
which enlarged upon the horrid scene at Amboyua; 
and to such a degree of rage were the populace ex¬ 
cited, that tlic Dutch. incf::hants in London became 
aianued, and applied to the Piivy Council for pro¬ 
tection. They •complaiiujd of tlie inflammatory pub¬ 
lications; more particularly of the picture, which, 
being exposed to the people, had contributed to wfjik 
tluMii up to the most desperate resolutions. The 
Directors, when called before the, Privy Council to 
answ er these complaints, denied that they had any 
concent with the publications, but acknowledged that 
the picture rvas produced by their order, and w’as in¬ 
tended to be preserved in their house as a perpetual 
memorial of the cruelty and treachery of the Dutch. 
The Directors were aw^are that the popular tide had 
reached the table of the council room, and that they 
had nothing to apprehend from confessing how far 
they had been instrumental in raising the waters.* 

A £hsi India Pnpers in the Stale Paper Office. Bruce, i, 256. 
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Mas'yffere of Amhopia, 

Application Avas made to the King*, to obtain signal 
rcjuiratioTi from the Dutch government, for so great 
a national insult and calamity. wliolc nation 

\A*as too violently agitated to leave any suspicion that 
the application ccKild be neglei:tcd. A commission of 
inquiry \vas formed of the King’s jmncipal servants, 
M-lio reported in tertfii, confirming the general belief 
and indig!]ation ; and recommended an order, wdiich 
Avas immediately issued, for intercepting and detain¬ 
ing the l^utcb East India fleets, till satisfadion was 
olitained. With great gravity the l^utch government 
n^turned for answer; that they would send orders to 
their Governor General in the Indies to permit the 
English to retire from the Dutch settlement without 
j)aying any duties ; that all disputes might be referred 
to tlie Counc'il of Defence; that the baiglish might 
build forts for the protection of their trade, provided 
they were at the distance of thirty miles from any 
fort of the Dutch; that the “ administration, how¬ 
ever, of politic ^ovc^rninent,-and particular jurisdic¬ 
tion, both civil and criminal; at all such places as 
owe acknowledgment to the f)utch,” should remain 
wholly in their hands; and that to the Dutch .be¬ 
longed the exclusive riglit to the Moluccas, Bandas, 
and AmboynaJ • 

This was an •undisguised assumption of all the 
rights for which their subjects %vere contending in 
India. It is remarkable enough that the English 
East India Company, who were highly dissatisfied 
with the other parts of this answer, declared their 
acceptance of the first article, which perfnitted their 
servants to retire from the Dutch settlements. And 
here, for the present, the matter rested. 

In 1624. the Comi)any applied, by petition, to the 
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1625 . 


(*umpa}it/s Ihht. 

Ring', ibr autliority to piinisli tlicir servants abroad, 
by inmlitil, as well as niiinicipal law. It appears not 
that any ditficulty was experienced in obtaininj^ their 
recpiest; or that any ])arliainentary proceeding, for 
traiislening nnliinited ^)Ower ovei\the lives and Ibr- 
tunes ol‘ the citizens, was deemed even a necessary 
ceremony, lliis ought to be regarded as an era in 
the history of the Company J 

Jn the year 1624-5, the Company’s voyage to 
India consisted of five ships; but of the amount of the 
capital with which they were supplied, no account; 
it should seem, remains. In 1625-26, it consisted of 
six ships: and in 1626-27, of seven ; farther informa¬ 
tion wawting as before.* In thfe last of these years, 
\vc gain the knowledge, collaterally, of one of those 
inij)ortant facts, in the Company’s history, which it 
has been their sedulous care to preserVe concealed, 
except when some interest, as now, w as to be served 
by the disclosure. Sir Robert Shlrk^y, who had been 
ambassador at the court ol'Persia, made application 
to the King and Council tQ order the East India 
Coinjjany to pay liira*' 2000/. as a compensation for 
his exertions and services in procuring them a trade 
with Persia. The Company, beside denying the 
pretended sendees, urged their inability to pay; stat¬ 
ing that they had been obliged t6 contract so large 
a d(‘bt as 200,000/.; and that their stock had fallen 
to 20 p('r cent, discount, shares of 100/. selling for nt» 
more than 80/.^ 

The (Company’s Persian trade was not prosperous, 
under the •caprice and extortions of the Persian ma¬ 
gistrates. At Java their agents, tired out w ith the 
mortifications and disasters to wdiich they were ex- 

‘ Bnicr, i. Ib. ^>52, 265, 271. 

* £u»l India Papers in the State Paper Oflicc. Bruce, i. 27 «. 



Company's Trade, 

posed from the Dutch, retired to the island of La- 
gundy, in the Strajts of Sunda; having abandoned 
both Bantam and Jacatra, at which*the Dutch, under 
tlie name of Batavia, had no\v established their prin¬ 
cipal seat of government. The' island of Laguiidy 
was found to be so unhealthy, that, in less tlian a 
year, the iini>rudent l^iglish were anxious to return. 
"Duar distress was so great, that out of 250 indivi¬ 
duals 120 were sick; and they had not a crew 
sufficient to navigate a shij) to any of the English 
iactorios. In these circumstances the Dutch lent 
th(‘m assistance, and hVought them back to Bataviad 
On the coast of Cor«fnandel some feeble eflints were 
eoiUilined. The Comj>any had established tartories 
at Alasnlipatam and Pullicat; but the rivalship of 
the Dutch pursued and obliged them to relinquish 
Ihillicvit. In 1024-5, tlu^y projected an establish¬ 
ment in the kingdom of Tanjore, but wore opposed 
by a new rival, the Danes. At Armcguin, liowever, 
situated a little to' the. south of Nellore, they j)ur- 
cliasc^d, in tlic siieecc ding yeJlr, a piece of ground 
irom the chief of the district; erected and fortified a 
factory; and, sulTering^ oppression from the native' 
gavornment at iMasulipalarn, thc}^ withdrew the iUc- 
tory in 1628, and transferred it to Arniegiim/ 

Shortly after the fiist application to James on 
account of the iiijiiry at Amboyna, that rnonarcli 
died. In 1627-8, the application was renewed to 
Charles; and throe large Dutch Indiamcn from 
Surat, which put into Portsmouth, were detained. 
The Company, watching the decline of the royal 
authority, and the growing power of the House of 
Commons, were not satisfied with addressing the 
King, but in the year foljowing presented, for the 
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4t DUpuus uiih the Diilvh, 

lOOK I. first time, a memorial to the Commons. They re- 
presented that, hy their lailure in the spice trade, and 

1628 difficulties they experienced in opening a trade 

for wore goods on tlie coast of Coromandel, they 
were nearly driven from all thtir factories; and 
assigned as causes, j)artly the opi)osition of the native 
jKnvcrs, but chiefly the hostility of the Dutch. The 
narrowness of their own funds, and their unskilful 
management, by the negligent Directors' of a joint- 
stock, far more j)Owerful causes, they overlooked or 
suppressed. They set forth, however, the merits of 
the Company, as towards the nation, in terms re¬ 
peated t(j the present day: they jemployed many sea¬ 
men : they exported niuch gocids, as if the cajntal 
they employed woidd liavc remained idle; as if it 
would not have maintained seamen, w^cv.dd not have 
exported goods, had the East India Company, or 
Eiust India trafiic, never existed.* 

The detention of the shij. and the zeal with which 
the injuiy seemed now to |je taken up in England, 
produced exidunation* and remonstrance on the j^arl 
of the Dutch : 'J'hey had appointed judges to lake 
co^'tiizance of the j)r()ceedings at Amboyna, even be¬ 
fore the parties had returned froip Europe: Delay 
had arisen, from the situation of tli/" judges on whom 
other services devojved, and from the time required 
to translate docunients written in a foreign tongue : 
J'he detention of the ships, the property of private 
individuals altogether unconcerned w itli the transac¬ 
tion, might bring unmerited ruin on them, but could 
not accelerate the proceedings of the judges ; on the 
otl\pr hand, by creating national indignation, it would 
only tend to unfit them for a sober and impartial in- 


1 Bruce, i. 277, 2a2. Auderson iu Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 
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Company's Trade. 

ijuiry : And were the dispute allowed, unfortunately, 
to issue ill war, however the English in Europe might 
detain the fleets of the Dutch, the J^nglisli Company 
niust suffer in India far greater evils than tlio.se of 
which they were^iow seekiiTg the redress. At last, 
*on a jiroposal that the States should send to England 
commissioners of inquiry, and a promise that justice 
should he speedily rendered, the shi[)s wore released. 
It v as aftenwards recommended by the minisiry, that 
the East India Company should send over witnesses 
to 1 lollaiid to afford evidciK^e before the Dutch ti ihu- 
nal; hut to this the Company objected, and satisfac¬ 
tion was still deferred.^ 

In the *(;oinpany provided only*t\vo sliips 

and a pinnace for the outward voyage. They deemed 
it necessaiy to assign reasorrs for this dinunution ; 
dreading the inferences wliicli might fx? drawn: 'I'licy 
had many hijis in Iiulia which, from the obstructions 
of the]‘)ntch, and the state of their funds, had been 
iniahle to rotnvrf : TJioiigh the number of.ships was 
small ; the sto^'k would* be lai^c, G0,000/. or 70,000/. 
ill money and goods : And they hoped to bring hoiiu 3 
all their ships richly laden the following year. ^ In 
1628-29, five ships went out; two for the trade with 
India, and three^ for that with Persia; and though 
no account is prifscrved of the stock with which they 
'were supplied, a petition to the King remains for leave 
to export 60,000/. in gold and silver in the ships 
destined to Persia. In the succeeding year four ships 
were sent to Persia, and none to India. Of the stock 
which they carried with them no aceCmnt is pre¬ 
served.^ 

As the sums in gold and silver, which the Com¬ 
pany had for several years found it necessary to cx^ 
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5 Factory at Bantam. 

OOK I. port, exceeded the limits to which they were con- 

iiAH. 5. l^y terms of their charter, they had })ro^ 

IG^D ceeded annually ypon a i)etition* to the king, and a 
special permission. It was nove, however, deemed 
advisc'able to a])])ly for n general lyx'nse, so large, as 
would comprehend the greatest amount which on 
any o('<\asion it would be ne€c;ssary to send. The 
sum for which they solicited this permission was 
80,000/. in silver, and 40,000/ in gold; and they re¬ 
commended, as the best mode of authenticating tlic pri- 
vih^gcN that it should he incorporated in a fresh renewal 
of their cliartcr ; which was accordingly obtained.* 
Notwithstanding the terms on which the I^nglish 
stood wifh tlic Dutch, they were allowed to nv 
eslahlish their factory at Bantam after the failure 
of the attempt at I^agundy: a war in which the 
Dutch weie involved with some of ' the native 
ju'inces of the island lessened, perhaps, their disjiosi- 
tioii or their power to oppo •' tlieir Euro])eaii rivals. 
As Bantam m as now a station of inferior importance 
to Surat, the g(j\ ernmmt of Bajitam was reduced to 
ail ageney, depeTulenl upon the Bresideney of Surat, 
which became the < liief seat of the (.'ompany’s goverii- 
nu nt in India. Among the^ complaints against the 
Dutch, one of the heaviest was, that they sold European 
goods cheaper, and bought Indian goods dearer, at 
Surat, than the English; who were thus expelk‘d 
from the market. This was to complain ot competi¬ 
tion, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold so eh(‘ap 
and bought so dear, as to be losers, all that was neces¬ 
sary was a little patience on the part of the English. 
The fact \vas, that, the Dutcrli, trading on a larger 
capitaf and with more economy, were perfectly able 
to outbid the English both in purchase and sale. 
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ConU’sts with the rorlit^iu’se. 

The English at Surat had to sustain at this time 
not only the commercial rivalship of the Dutch, but 
also a jiowerful eflbrt of the Portuguese to regain 
their iiillueuce in that part of the East. The Viceroy 
at Coa had in Ap^’il, 1630. ivceived a reinforcement 
from Europe of nine ships and 2,000 soldiers, and 
proj('cted the recoveiy*of Ormus. Some negotiation 
to obtain the exclusive trade of Surat «'as tried in 
vain with the Mogul Governor; and in September an 
English fleet of five ships endeavoure<l to enter the 
port of Swallv. A shai’p, though not a <lecisive, ac¬ 
tion, was fought. The English had the advantage; 
and, after sustainins*' several subse(|uent skirmishes, 
and one great efibrf to destroy their fleet b/ fire, suc- 
cecd(;d in landing their cargoes,* 
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1632 . 


CHAP. HI 

Frojyt the Formation of the third Jomt-stock^ in 
1632, till the Coalition of i>he Coynpany with the 
Merchant Adventurers in 1657. 

In 1681-32, a subscription was opened for a third 
joint-stock. This amounted to 420,700// Still we 
are l(?ll in darkness with reg-ard to some important 
circiiinstanccs. We know not in what degree the 
capital w hich had been jdaced in the hands of the 
.Dirt'clors by former subscriptions had been repaid ; 
not even if any part of it had been repaid, though tlie 
Directors were now without funds to carry on the 
trade. 

Willi the new subscription .seven ships were fitted 
out in the same season ; but of the money or goods 
embarked no account r^'inains. • In 1633-34, the fleet 
consisted of five >ships; and in 1634-35, of no more 
than tln‘c(*, the money or goods in both cases un¬ 
known." . * 

During this j)eriod, how^ever, soine progress was 
made in extending the connexions of the Company 
w itii the eastern coa^it of Hindustan. It was thought 
ad\ iseable to replace the factory at JVIasulipatam not 
long after it had been removed; and certain privi¬ 
leges, w hicli afforded protection from former griev¬ 
ances, were obtained from the King of Golconda, the 
sovereign of the plac3. Permission was given by the 
Mogul Emperor to trade to Pipley in Orissa; and a 

> in the Imliun Register OfTicc. Sir Jerciny Sum brook e's 
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Treat If xciih the Poriagaeae. 

factor was sent from iMasiilij)atain. For tlie Tnt)re 
eommodioiis govermnent of thes(‘ stations, JJantain 
w as ai;'ain raised to fhe rank of a Pwesi<lencj, md the 
eastern coast was placed nuder its jurisdictioTu l)es- 
4 )airin}; of success jin the ei)nlVst witli the Dutcli ior 
the trade of the islands, the Foinj)any had, for some 
time. dis|uitched tlieii*ili‘incipal fleets to Siirat; and the 
ti*ade with tins part of Iiulia and with IVrsia now 
( hieily orx irpied their attention. From servants at a 
vast distance, and the servants of a i>;r(Xit and lU'^ii- 
J 4 *ent master, the best service could not easily be j)ro- 
cured. For this discovery the Directors were indebted, 
not to any sa^acity^pf their own, but to a misunder¬ 
standing among tile agents llu'mselves ; wlfo, betray¬ 
ing one another, a<‘knowledged tliat they Imd )ieg- 
lectcd tlie fairs of their employers to attend to th<‘ir 
own ; and, while they pursued with avidity a iirivate 
trade for their private benefit, bad abandoned that of 
tlie (Company to every kind of disorder.^ 

As {lejiper was a* pi'oduct* of the ^falabar coast, a 
share was sought in *1110 tr4de of, that coimnodity, 
through a cliannel, which the Dutch w ould not he 
able to obstruct: A treaty w^as concluded, between 
the English and Portuguese, in l()34-r)5, and con¬ 
firmed wdth additional articles the following year, in 
w hich it w^as ordained that t^je English should have 
flee access to the jiorts of the Portuguese, and that 
the Portuguese should receive from the English fac¬ 
tories the treatment of friends.^ 

The Company, like other unskilful, and for that 
reason unprosperous, traders; liad always conifietitors, 
of one description or another, t« w hom they ascribed 
their own w ant of success. For several ycar^ they < 
had spoken with loud condemnation of the clandestine 
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OOK r, trade carried on hy tlieir own servants; whose profits, 
they said, exceeded their on n. Their alarms, \^dth 
64^5. I'cgard to their exv'lusivc jjrivile^c, had for some time 
been sounded ; and would have been sounded much 
louder, hut for the asccmdancy gained by the senti- 
menis of liberty, the contentions between Charles and 
his parliament being already hVgh ; and the fear that 
theii’ monopoly would esca[)e the general wreck, with 
which institutions at variance with the ^)irit of li¬ 
berty were threatened, only if its pretensions were 
prudently kept in the shade. The controversy, whe- 
tlicr monopolies, and among otiiers that of the Com- 
))any, w ere injurious to the weidth and prosperity of 
tlic nation, had already employed the press : hut, 
though tlie Company had entered boldly enough into 
tlie lists of argument, they deemed it their wis('st 
course, at the present conjuncture, not to excite the 
public attention, by any invidiems op])Osition to the in¬ 
fringements whieh jn'ivate adv enture was now pretty 
frecjuently cf)ininittiiig on their exclusive trade. 

7\n event at last nccaiitred which appeared to involve 
unusual danger. A number of persons, with Sir 
WilKam (\)urten at their head, w hom the ne^v ar- 
rangcMuents with tlie Portuguese excited to hopes of 
extraordinary jirofit, had the art, or t^he good fortune, 
to engag(‘ in tlieir sehcincs Endymion Porter, Plsq., a 
gentleman of the both hamber to the King, who pre¬ 
vailed u)ion tlie sovereign himself to accept of a share 
in the adventure, and to grant his license for a new 
association to trade with Indin. The preamble to the 
license declared that it was founded upon the miscon¬ 
duct of the East Indiii (.'ompany, who had accomplisli- 
* ed nothing for the good of the nation, in proportion 
to the great privih'ges they had cihtaincd, or even to 
the funds of which they had disposed. This was 
probably, the general opinion of the nation ; liolhiiia 
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less seeming necessary to embolden the King to such BOOK L 
a violation of their cliarter. Allowing the contrariety to 
the interests of the ijation, the consequences were not 1645 . 
so ruinous, but tl»at the stipulated ndtice of three years 
miglit have been given, and a legal end been j)ut to 
•the monopoly. The Company petitioned the King, 
hut w ithout success. They sent, however, instructions 
to their agents and *iaetors in India, to oppose the 
iiitt rlopcrs, at least indirectly. An ineid(‘nt occurred 
of whic h thVy endeavoured to avail themselves to tlic 
utmost. One of their ships from Surat rejiorted that 
a vessel of Courten’s liad seized and plundcTcd two 
junks belonging to SiiVat and Din, and put tlie crews 
to the torture. U'Ik* latter part at least of^tlio story 
was, in all prohahilitv, forged; but the Directors be* 
lieved, or nHected to believe, the whol(\ In conso 
quenc(‘ of •the outrage, tlic J^nglish President and 
Council a* Surat liad been imprisoned, and the pro- 
p(‘rly of the factoiy confiscated to answer for tlie loss. 

A memorial presented ty the King, setting forth 
in the strongest terfns^ the iijjuries wjiicli the (.’orn- 
pany sustained hy the license Courterfs Association, 
and tlie ruin wliich threatened them unless it u ere 
withdrawn. The Privy Council, to whom lh(‘*ine- 
morial Mas rcfejT(*d, treated tlie facts alh’dgcd, as 
little better thai^ lubrication, and suspended the inves¬ 
tigation till Courten’s ships shotild return/ 

The arrival of Courten’s shi])S at Surat seems to 
have thrown the factory into the greatest confusion. 

It is stated as tlic cause of a complete suspension of 
trade on the part of the Company, for the season, at 
that principal seat of their (*omniercial o|)erations.^ 
rhe inability early and constantly displa} ed by the 
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HOOK T. Company to sustain even the slightest competition is 
a .sym|)tom of inherent infirmities. 

In 1637-38, several oi‘ (^ouHen’s ships returned, 
and brought home large investments, which sold with 
an ample profit to the, adventurers. The fears and 
jealousies of the Company were Exceedingly raised. 
They j)resented to the crown a petition for protection; 
jdaeing their chief reliance, it should seem, on the 
lamentable picture of their own distresses. Their 
remonstrance was, however, disregarded; a new li¬ 
cense was extended to Courten’s Association, continu¬ 
ing their privih'ges for five years ; and, to form a line 
between them and the Company, it was ordained, that 
neither should they trade at those places, where the 
Company had factories, nor the Company trade at any 
places at u'hi(^h Courten^s Association might have 
erected establishments.^ 

'J'lie Directors, as if they abandoned all other 
efforts for sustaining the: ^ affairs, hc^took them¬ 
selves to complaint and petition.' They rcne^^Td 
their addresses to the throve: They dwelt upon 
llu? (‘alaniities vliich had been brought upon them 
by coinp(‘lition; first, tluit of the Dutch, next 
thaf of (\)i!rt('n’s Association : They endeavoured 
to pique the honour of the King, 1)}* reminding him 
that the redress which he had demanded from the 
States (General had tiot been received: And they 
desir(‘d to 1 k‘ at least distinctly informed what line of 
conduct in regard to their rivals they were required to 
j)ursue. 'The affairs of the King were now at a low 
ol)b ; and this may account in ])art for the toncM^hich 
tlK^ Company assumed ith him. A committee of 
the Privy Council, was formed to inquire into their 
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complaints; and had instructions to inquire among^ BOOK I. 
other particulars, into the means of obtaining repara- 
tioii from the Dutc^, and of accomplisJiing a union • 1638 . 
between the Company and Courten’s Association. 

One thing is remarkable, because it shows the un-"^ 
•favourable opinioif, held by that Piivy Council, (xf the 
mode of trading to India by a joint-stock Company : 

The committee were expressly instructed, “ to form 
regulations for this trade, which might satisfy tlie 
noblemen and gentlemen wlio were adventurers in it; 
and to vary the principle on whicli the India trade 
had been conducted, or that of a general joint-stock, 
in sucli a manner as to enable eacli adventurer to em¬ 
ploy his stock to liisown advantage, to havg the trade 
under similar regulations with those observed by the 
Turkey and other Ilnglish (k)m])anies.”^ 

The conwnittcc of the Pi*ivy Council seem to have 
given th('! ^selves but little concern about the trust 
with wliicli they were invested. No report from tlicm 
ever ap[)cared. , The Company continued indefatiga- 
bly prCvSsing the Khig, (ly petitions and remonstrances. 

At last they affirmed the necessity of abandoning the 
trade altogether, if the ])rotection was not alfordc d for 
which they prayed. And now their iinportunity'pre- 
vailed. On the 4;onditi(5n that they shouhl raise a new 
joint-stoefv, to carry on the trad<? on a sufficient scab?, 
it w'as agreed tfiat (/uurten’s hci’use should be with¬ 
drawn.'^ 

On this occasion we are made accniainted inciden¬ 
tally with an imi)i)rtant fact; that the Proprietors of 
the third joint-stock had made frequent, but unavail¬ 
ing calls upon the Directors to close that concern, and 
bring home what belonged to if in India.'^ l or the 
first time, we learn that payment was demanefed of 


Bruce, 353, 354. 
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i^epara/e Joinl^Siocks . 

the capital of those separate funds, called the joint- 
stocks of the Conijiany. Upon this occasion a difficult 
question might have presented itself. It might have 
been disputed to’whom tlie immoveable property of 
the Company, in houses and in lands, both in India 
and in England, acquired !)y parts hidiscriminately, of 
all the joint-stocks, l>elong(*d. Amid the coiil'usion 
which pervaded all parts of Hie Company's aflairs, 
this questi(m had not begun to he agitated: I)ut to 
encourage suhsciijition to the new joint-stock, it was 
laid down ns a (n)TKlition, ‘‘ That to prevent incon¬ 
venience and conbision, the old Company or adven¬ 
turers in the third joint-stock should have sufiicieut 
time alio,wed for bringing hoiiM. their jirojicrty, and 
should send no more stock to India, after tlic month 
of May/’* It M'Oiild tlius appear, that the rrojiriotors 
of the third joint-stock and Iiy the same r<de the Pro¬ 
prietors ol‘ all preceding sto w'ere witiiout any scru¬ 
ple, to be deprived of their share in wbal is tecdnilcally 
called tlu' dead stock of the Company, tliough it luul 
been wJioliy purchased with their money, 'Phere \\ a? 
another condition’, to which inferences ol‘some inqiorl- 
ance may be attached; the sub>crilxTs to the new 
stock were tliemselves, in a general eorrt. to elect the 
Directors to whom the managVrnent of tia' iund sliould 
he committed, and to renew that election annually.' 
As this was a new (knirt of l)ire(‘tors, entirely be¬ 
longing to th(' fourth joint-stock, it seems to follow 
that the Directors in whose* hands the third joint-stock 
bad been placed, must still liavc remained in office, 
f<H* the winding np of that concern. And, in that 
case, there existed, to all intents and purposes, two 

* Pn/aniblf? fo a ^ui>^criptil)n rr-r a. new tint-stnek for trade to the 
Kil^l 'aitli January, lc3 lo, (Mast India Capers ia the Sute Paper 

CWu'e,) Bruce, j. 364. 
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Ki/tg ^akes the Company's Pepper, 

East India Companies, two separate bodies of Pro¬ 
prietors, and two separate Courts of Directors, under 
one cliarter. 

So low, Jiowevcr, was tlie credit of East India ad¬ 
venture, under joint-stock umnagenient, now reduced, 
that the project of a new subscription almost totally 
failed. Only the small sum of 22,500/. was raised. 
Upon this a memorial* \?as presented to the King*, but 
in the name of whom ; whether of the new" subscribers, 
or the old ; v/hether of the Court of Directors heloni** - 
ing to the old joint-stock, or of a Court of Directors 
chosen for the new, does not appear. It set forth a 
niiinher of indiappy cir«nmstances, to wdiieli w as as¬ 
cribed the distrust \Ybich now attended jopit-stcick 
adventures to India; and it intimated, luit in very 
general terms, the necessity of encoiiragement, tosav’e 
that branch commerce from total destruction. 

Ill the mean time a heavy calamity fell upon the 
Proprietors of the third joint-stock. The King having 
r(.‘Solvcd to draw the sword for terminating the dis- 
j)utes betw^een him aitd his peojde; and finding liim- 
self destitute of money ; fixed •his eyes, as on the 
most convenient mass of pro{)erty within his reach, on 
the magazines of the East India Company. A price 
being named, which wan probably a higli one, he 
bought upon crcdjt tlie whole of their pef)p(a% and 
sold it again at a low er price for rendy moru^y.^ Ponds, 
four in number, one* of which w as promised to he paid 
every six months, were given by the fanners of the 
customs and Lord Cottington for tlie amount; of 
which only a small portion seems ever to have been 
paid. On a pressing application, about the hcgimiing 
(»fthe year 1642, it was slated, that 13,000/. li^d 

‘ See Bruce, i. 371. '1 be fjuantity wa-v, ti07, bouglit ai 

'.’s. id, per pound, total IIs.^1^/.: sm!«1 nt 1>. Hd. per ixhukI : 

50,(326/. 175. Irf- 
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Stale of the Compaaif 

been allowed them out of the duties they owed; tlic 
reinaiiider the farmers deelared it to \)c out of their 
power io advance. A jiraycr was presented that tlie 
customs, now due by them, amounting to 12,000/., 
might be aj)plied in li(juidation oftlu^dcbt; but for 
this llicw were afterwards presseef by tlie parliament. 
The King exerted himself to protect the parlies who 
stood responsible for him; ami what the Company 
w ere obliged to jiay to the iiarliament, or what they 
succeeded in getting from the King or liis sureties, no 
where appears.^ 

About the ijcriod of this aliortive attempt to form 
a new joint-stock, a settlement was first cflccted at 
Madras; tlie only station as„yet chosen, which wms 
destined to make a figure in the future liistoiy of the 
(Vnn])any. The desii’c of a place of strength on the 
coast of Coromandel, as a security bo^h to the pro¬ 
perty of the Company and tlic jicrsons of their agents, 
liad suggested, some year® ago, the fortification of 
Arineginm On experience, Arincgum was not found 
a convenient station for providing the jiiece goods," 
for w hich chiefiy the jtrade to the coast of Coroman¬ 
del >vas pursued. In 1740-41, the permission of the 
local native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatam wms, 
tliercfore, eagerly embraced. The wmrks 'were begun, 
and the place named Fort St. George; but the mea¬ 
sure was not approved by the Directors.'^ 

jMeaiiwhile the trade was languishing, for want of 
funds. The agents abroad etideaA oured to supidy, by 
loans, the failure of receipts from hoinc.^ 

An effort w as made in 1C42-43 to aid the W'eakness 
of tlie fourth joint-stock by a new* subscription. The 

* Uruce, K 379, 330. 

^ Viece coiids 'in tlie tenu which, latterly at least, has been chiellv cm- 
ployed by the Company nncl thoir asents to denote the muslins and wove 
goods of India and C.'hina in gener'il. 
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sum ])roduce(l was 10^5,000/. ; but whc'ther indiubiii^ j^Ook I. 
or not including the ])revious siibscn})tiori does not 
appear. This was deemed no more than what was 
requisite for a single voyage: of width tlie (.'ompany 
tliought the real circumstances might l>e ( oncealed 
imder a new name." The}" called it, the Fir<st General 
Voyage*^ Of the amount, however, of tlie shi])s, or 
tlie distribution of the fimds, there is no inf‘ormation on 
record. For several years, from this dale*, no account 
wliatever is preserved of the annual equipments of tlie 
(^Hiipany. It would appear from iiistnu tinns to the 
agents abroad, that, each year, funds bad been siiji- 
jilied; but from what source is altog(‘lhci* unknown, 

'Jlic instructions suffciently indicate th.at tlgy were 
small; and for this the* unsettled state of the ('ountrv, 
and the distrust of Indian adventure, w ill sufficiently 
account. 

In 164 i*, the Dutch followed the example of the 
English in forming a convention with tlu^ Portuguese 
at Goa. Though ^it is not pretended that in this any 
partiality was shown to tlie Duteli, or any jirivilege 
granted to them vvhicli was withheld Irbin the Englislu 
the Company found themselves, as usual, unable to 
sustain competition, and complained of this convention 
as an additional souyee of misfortune.‘ 

In 1C47-4S, whe;i the power of the parliament was 
suiireme, and tlie King a jirisoncr in tlie Isle of Wiglit, 
a now suliscription was undertaken, and a jirettv 
obvious policy was pursued. Endeavours were used 
to get as many as possible of the nicniliers of parlia> 
ment to suliscribe. If the members of the i*uliug liody 
had a personal interest in the gains of the Company, 
its privileges would not fail to be both protected and 
enlarged. An advertisement, wdiich fixed the time 

" « Ib, 407, 5 7.5. 
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beyond ^vliidi ordinary subscribcTS would not be re¬ 
ceived, added, that, in deferences to members of parlia¬ 
ment, a furtlier period would Iks allowed to them, to 
consider tlie subject, and make their subscript ions J 

It a])|)ears not that any success attended this effort; 
and in 1 (>49-50,-the project of C('A)pletini;* the fourth 
joint-stock was renewed, ])artly as a foundation for 
an application to the ('ouncibof State, ])arlly in hopes 
tliat the favours expected ironi tlie Council would 
induce the jniblic to subscribe." 

In the inemoj ial, jneseiited on tliis occasion to the 
ruling- powen-s, ( !ourten’s Association was the prin¬ 
cipal subject of conijdaint. The consent of the King, 
in l()'i9, to withdraw the lio^nse granted to those 
rivals, Inul not been carried into effect; nor had the 
cotidilion on u hicli it had been accorded, that oi‘ 
raising a resj)ccta)>l(? Joint-stoi k, been fulfilled. I'he 
destruction, however, to whicli the Association of 
Courteu saw them solve: at that time condemned, 
deprived them of the spirit ol* enterprise: with the 
spirit of* enterprise', the spirif' of vigilanet' naturally 
disa])i)eared: their jj^oceedings f rom the time of this 
eoiulemuation had been feelile and mijirosperous: but 
their existence was a grievaiu:t‘ in the eyes of the 
Company; and an application which they had re¬ 
cently made I'or pcriiiission to form a settlement on 
the island of Assada, near Madagascar, kindled anew 
the Company’s jealousies and fears. What the 
Onmei) jiroposed to both parties was. an agreement. 
Hut lh(‘ Assada merchants, so (A)urteifs Association 
were no^\ denominated, regarded joint-stock manage- 
nient with so much aversion, that, low as the condi¬ 
tion was to whieli they had fallen, they preferred a 
se})arate trade on their own funds to incorporatian 

> Bruce . 423. ‘ - Ib. 434 . 
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M iili tlie Coni])any.^ To prove, howcvt'r, tlieir de¬ 
sire' of accommodation, tluy proposed certain terms, 
on which they would* suhiuit to forego the sej)arate 
management of tlu'ir ow n alfairs. 

()hj( ctions w ere* nirere'd on Tlie jvirt of tlie (Jonv 
j)a:!y ; l)ut, after some discussion, a union was effected, 
lu arly on the terms .v#hich tlie Assada merchants 
))ro|HJsedr Aj)plication was then made for an act to 
confirm and j’egnlate the trade. The jiarliament 
])asst'd a resolution, directing it to be (*arried on by 
a joint-stock; but suspending for tlie ])resent all 
further decision on the Company's affairs. ^ A stock 
was formed, which, from the union recently aceoni- 
))Iished, w as denominated united joiui’Slock ; but 
ill A\ hat manner raised, or how great the sum, is not 
disclosed. All we know for certain is, that two ships 
w ere fit! d out in this season, and that they carried 
Inillion witli them to the amount of ()(),0()0/.‘ 

The extreme iiu'onvenience and euibarrassrneTit 
which aros(^ froiu the management, liy the same 
agents, in the same trade, of miniber of separate 
cajiitals, belonging to separate associations, Ix'gan 
now to make themselves seriously and 1‘orinidaMy 
felt. From each of the •presidencies complaints ar¬ 
rived of the difficurties, or rather the imjiossihilitics, 
which they were required to surmount ; and it was 
urgently recommended to obtain, if it were practi¬ 
cable, an act of parliament to comlnne the w hole of 
these separate stocks/ Under this confusion, we 
have hardly any information respecting the internal 
transactions of the company at home. Wo know 
not so much as how the Courts ^f Directors wc^rc 
formed; w^hether there was a body of Diix'ctors l(jr 
each separate fund, or only one body for the whole; 


■ Bruce, i. 435. 436. - It. 437, 4.38. - fb. 439, 440 
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Licence to Trade in Bengal. 

BOOK I. and if only one Court of Directors, wlietlier they 
were chosen by the voices of the contributors to all 
1652 separate stocks, or the conh’iliutors to one only; 
whether, when a (!ourt of Proprietors was held, the 
owners of all the separate funds met in one body, or 
the owners of each separate fund met by themselves, 
for the regulation c^f their o\w} jjarticular concern.^ 

In 1651-52, the Phip^lish obtained in Bengal the 
first of tliosc j)cculiar privileges, which >verc the fore¬ 
runners of their subsequent power. Among tlic 
persons belonging to the factories, whom there n as 
occasion to send to the Imperial Court, it happened 
that some were surgeons; one of whom is particu¬ 
larly nahied, a gentleman of the name of Ihiugliton. 
Obtaining great influence, by the curCvS which they 
effected, they enij)loycd their interest in promoting 
the views of the Company. Favourable circum- 
staiu'cs u eve so well imp^'^wed, tliat, on the payment 
of flOOO rupees, a goveriihient license for an uiili- 
niitod lrad(‘, ^itliout j)ayinei»t of customs, in the 
richest province of India, wai happily obtained.^ 

On the (^oromandcl coast, the v. ars, wliicli then 
raged among the natives, rcndei*cd commerce difficult 
and uncertain ; and the DU^ectors were urged by the 
agent at Madras, to add to the Ibrtifications. This 
they refused, on th^ ground of expense. As it was 
inconvenient, however, to kcej) the business of this 
coast dependant oxi the distant settlement of Bantam, 
Fort St. (Jeorge was erected into a presidency in 
1653 - 51 :' 


> If \vc hear of oommUtees of the several stocks; the bodies of Di¬ 
rectors were deiHuninated committees- And if there were committees 
of the several ^tocki>, how were they constituted? were they committees 
of Croprif tors, or committees of Directors ? And were there any ma¬ 
nagers or Directi»rs besides ? 

Bruce, i. 406, 463. 
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When the disputes began, 'svhich ended in hos¬ 
tilities between Cromvi ell and the Dutch, the Com¬ 
pany deemed it a fit opj)ortunity to bring forward 
those claims of tlicirs which, amid the distractions of 
the government, Jiad Iain doumaiit for several years, 
^rhe war which su?:ceedcd, favouralde to the Dritish 
arms in Euroj)e, was^ yxtremely dangerous, and not 
a little injurious, to the feeble Company in India. 
On the appearance of a Dutcli fleet of eight large 
ships off Swiflly, in 1653-54, the English trade at 
Surat was suspended. In the Gull* of l\n\sia, three 
of the C'ompany’s shi^is were taken, and one de¬ 
stroyed. 'J'he whole of the coasting trade of the 
Jiuglisli, consisting the intercliaiige of g«ods from 
one of their stations to another, became, under the 
naval sujii k iority of tJic Dutch, so hazardous, as to he 
nearly ? {sptlided ; eaid at Bantam, traffic se(‘nLs to 
have been ivndered wholly impracticable.‘ 

jVs Cromwell soon reduced the Dutch to the ne¬ 
cessity of desiring police; and*of submitting to it oii 
terms nearly such as he thought jirojK'r to dic‘tate ; 
a clause was inserted in the treaty concluded at 
AVestminster in 1654, in tvhich they engagt?d to c^^n- 
forni to wdiatever justice might pn-scribo regardiiig 
the massacre at /fmboyria. It was agreed to name 
couiinissioners, fcAir on each side, w ho should meet 
at London, and make an adjustment of the claims 
of the two nations. One remarkable, and not an 
ill-contrived condition was, that if the apjiointcd 
commissioners should, wdthin a S|)ecified time, be un¬ 
able to agree, the differences in (juestioii sliould be 
submitted to the judgment and,arbitration of tlic 
Protestant Swdss Cantons.*^ 

The Commissioners met on tlie 30lh of August, 
1654. The English Coiiipaiiy, wliu have never 
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found themselves at a loss to make out heavy claims 
for compensation, whetlier it was their own govern¬ 
ment, or a foreign, with which they had to deal, 
stated their damages, ascertained by a series of ac¬ 
counts, from the year <1611 to the, year 1652, at tlio 
vast amount of 2,695,999/* 15^/ The Hutch, liow- 
ever, seem to have been a ijriatcli for them. They 
too had their claims for compensation, on account of 
joint expenses not paid, or injuries and losses sus¬ 
tained, amounting to 2,919,861/. Ss- VW. It is im¬ 
possible to pronounce with accuracy on the justice, 
comparative or absolute, of these several demands. 
There is no doubt that both were excessively exag¬ 
gerated.* But if we consider, ’that, under the domi¬ 
neering asce ndanev which the Protector had acfjuir<?d, 
it was natural for the English to overbear, and expe- 
dioit for the Dutch to submit; while we observe, 
that the award pronounc d by the Commissioners, 
allotted to the English no more than 85,000/., to be 
paid by two instalments, we sh^Il not find any reason, 
distinct from national’ partiality, to persuade us, that 
the balance of extravagance was greatly on the side of 
tl^' Dutch. All the satisfaction obtained for the 
massacre of Amboyna, eveiirby the award of the same 
Commissioners, v\ as 3,615/., to paid to the luars 
or executors of tliose who had sulfered.^ Polarooa 
vvfis given up to the English, but not worth receiv¬ 
ing. 

Various occurrences strongly mark the sense which 
appears to liave been generally entertained, of the 
unprofitable iialun' of joint-stock. That particular 
body of j)roprieloiv, including tlie Assada merchants, 
to* wlioin the united joint-stock belonged, presented 
to the Council of State, in 1654, two separate peti¬ 
tions ; in which they j^riiyed, that the East India 


Urucf, i. 491. 
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Company should no longc^r prorcod exclusively on iionii T. 
thc ])rinciple of a joint-stock trade, but that the ^ 
owners of the sc]>anKe funds shoul^l have authority 
to employ the^ir own capital, servants, and shipiang', 
in the way m hich Jthey theinseives should deem most 
fo their own advantai»'e/ The iKnvi'r and consi‘- 
qiience of the Directgr^ wore threatened ; and they 
hastened to present thos(.‘ pleas, which are used as 
their host wfapons of defence to thi^ present day. 
Experience had proved the necessity oi‘a joint-stoek ; 
since the trade had teen carried on hy a Joint-stock 
durini^ forty years : Such comj)etitions as those vvitli 
the Portuguese and the Dutch could only he sup- 
j)orto<l hy the stnaigfh* of a joint-stock : THe eijuip- 
nu'nts for llu^ India trade reejuired a capital so large 
as a joint-stock alone could afl‘ord: The failure of' 

Court on' experiment j)roved that voyages on any 
otlua* principle could not succeed: The factories 
requisite ior the liulian trade could hv. establislicd 
only by a joint-stock,, the East India Company hav¬ 
ing factories in tlie dominions oV no less than fourteen 
dilferent sovereigns : ITe native priiu'cs reciuirc'd en¬ 
gagements to make good the lossc's* wdiicli tlK;y#or 
their subjects might susUpn at the hand of Englisli- 
mcn : and to this* a joint-stock comj)any alone ^\ixs 
competent. 

On tlK\‘^e grounds, they not only jirayed tliat tlje 
trade by joint-stock sliould be exclusively continued : 
but that, as it liad been impracticable lor some time 
to obtain sufficient subscTiptions, additional encou¬ 
ragement should l)c given hy new privileges; and, 

* The reasons on wliich they hupporteil the r rf*|uest, as stalc'J in 
tiic-ir petition, exhibit m> just a view c.i* tin* iiJiinnties {»r joint-sloek 
management, ns compareii with that. imiivui laK pursnins tlieir avrii 
interests, that they are Inuhly MortVyuf as a specimen of 

the talents and kncuviediie <d the men by .n jiaut-siock was n(jv» 
ojiposed. Sec Bruce, i. 6lo. 
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in particular, that assistance should be granted, suf¬ 
ficient to enable them to recover and retain the Spice 
Islands.* 

In their reply, the body of petitioners, who were 
now distinguished by the name of Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers, chiefly dwelt upon the signal want of suc¬ 
cess which had attended tho trade to India, during 
forty years of joint-stock management. They as¬ 
serted, that private direction and separate voyages 
would have been far more profitable ; as the prospe¬ 
rity of tliosc oj)en Companies, the Turkey, Muscovy, 
and Eastland Comj)anies, sufl[iciently proved. 'J'liey 
claimed a riglit, by agreement, to a share in the fac¬ 
tories ahd privileges of the Company in India; and 
stated, that tliey were fitting out fourteen ships ihr 
tho trade.'^ They might liave still further repre¬ 
sented, that every one of the arguments advaneed by 
th(? Directors, without e*'6n a single exception, Mas 
a mere assumption of the thing to he proved. That 
tlic trade had, during‘ forty years; or four liundred 
years, been carried efn by a joint-stock, proved not 
that, by a diflerent mode, it would not have yielded 
mncli greater advantage: if the trade had bcH?n in 
the highest degree unprosperous, it rallier proved 
that the management had been j)roportionaIly de¬ 
fective. The Directors asserted,* that in meeting 
competition, private adventure would altogether fiiil; 
tliough M'lth their joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
competition, tliat Courten’s Association had threat¬ 
ened to drive them out of every market in wliicli 
they had appeared: and they themselves had 
repeatedly and solemnly declared to gwernment, 
that unless the license to Courten were withdrawn, 
the ruin of the East India Company %vas sure. 


i Bruce, i, 402, 493. 
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With rof;*ard to mcjxaniilc roiiinelition^ at any rate, 
the skill and vi^ilauee of iiluals transacting* for 
their o\ni interest sure to he u nioi’c powiTfiil 
instrument than the iinhocility and ne^vlij^encc ot\joint- 
st(Kk management*: and as to xcurlikc competition, 
a few ships of war, with a few coinp.anies of iiiariiies, 
euiployed by the ;.:^ovc 4 wneiit, would liave yielded far 
more security tliaii all the eflorts n liieli a feeldo 
joint-stock could make. 'FIjc failure* of (’ourtoifs 
Association was siiffieiontly accouiitc*d lor hy the ope- 
ration oi‘ particular causes, altogether distinct from 
the gen(*ral circuinstan<^es of the trade; tlie situation, 
in fact, in \vhich the^ jealousy and influence of the 
Company had placccl them. Factories wefe hy no 
means so iiocessavy avS the Company ignorantly sup- 
])os(’d, aiul interestedly strove to make others be¬ 
lieve ; as they shortly after found to their cost, wliou 
they were glad to reduce the gTeiiter luunber of those 
whicli they had established. Where factories were 
really useful, it woukl l^e for*the interest of all the 
tj'aders to support tliem. AniJ all v'ould join in an 
object of common utility in India, as they joined in 
eveiy oilier quarter of the globe. As to the native 
jirinces. tlicre was no such difiicidty as the Company 

pretended : nor w ould individual merchants have 

* • 

been k\ss successlul than the directors of a joint-stock, 
in finding the means of prosecuting the trade. 

'Jliese contending pretensions Avere referred to a 
committee of the Council of State ; and they, without 
coming to a decision, remitted the subject to the Pro- 
lei tor and Council, as too difficult and important for 
the judgment of any inferior tribunal.^ 

Nothing could exceed the confusion which, from 
tlie clashing interests of the owners of the separate 
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Dispufcs ihe Owticn 

slock, now lajjfcd in Ifu' Company s affairs. Tliorc 
wore no less tlian three j)arti(^s wlio s(‘t up claims to 
the Island of Pularoon, aiul to the ctmipc nsation 
lUOiK'y wliich liad l)een obtained from the Dutch ; 
the respective proj)rict<)]*s of the4:liird, fourth, a)id 
united joint-stocks. 'Ihv propriettn’s of the third 
joint-stock claimed th(' wlu^’e as the fourth Joint- 
stock and the united stock v'<*re not in existence at 
the lime vvljcn the debt obtained from the Dutcli was 
incurred; and they i)rayed that the money might be 
lodged in safe and responsible hands, till government 
should determine Uie question. The owners of the 
two other stocks demanded that tlie money should l)e 
divided hito three e(iual shares, for the tliree several 
slocks, and that th(?y should all have equal riglits to 
the Island of J’olaroon, 

Five arbitrators, to whom the dispute was referred, 
were chosen by tlie Coir'cil of State. In the mean 
time Cromwxdl [)roposed to borrow the 85,000/. which 
had been paid hy the Dutcli, and which could not 
be employed till adjudged to ,vhom it belonged. 

Tlie Directors, however, had expected the finger¬ 
ing, of the money, and they advanced reasons wdiy it 
should be iminediately placf'd in their hands. The 
pecuniary distresses of the t^onipany were great: 
d'hc different stocks w^ere 50,000/* in debt; and 
many of the proprietors were in difficult circum¬ 
stances : From gratitude to the Protector, liow’ever, 
they w ould make exertions to spare him 50,000/. to 
bo repaid in cigliteen months by instalments, jiro- 
-vided tlie remaining 35,000/. were immediately as¬ 
signed them, to pay their most pressing debts, and 
make a dividend to tlie Proprietors.^ It tlius a])- 
pears, that tliesc Directors wanted to forestall tlie 
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decision of the question; and to distribute the money ROOK T. 
at their own pleasure, before it was known to whom ^ 
it belonged. At the same time, it is matter of 
curious uncertainty, wlio these Oireoiors were, whom 
they representc‘d, by \N'hat set or sets of Proprietors 
tliey were chosen, to whom they were res])onsible. 

While this dispuU* Avas yet uiuleeided, tlie iMer- 
chant Adventurers, oi-l^roprietors of llie unitc'd stock, 
obtained a commission tVoin the Prote(‘tor to tit out 
four shij)s fmMlie hulian trade, under tht' manage¬ 
ment of a cominitteeJ We are made ai*(jiiaiiite() 
upon this occasion witli a very iiiten'sting Iket. Tlie 
news of this event iK'iwg carried to llolhuul, it Avas 
intcTprcted, and understood, hy the Dutch, as t)(.'iug 
an a))ulitioi) of the exclusive cliarter, and tfie adop¬ 
tion of the new measure of a 1‘ree and oj)en trade. 

The intcrest^i of the Dutch Company made tluiii see, 
in this sup])ose(l nwolution, (‘onsoqiiene(*s very ditle- 
rent from those Avhich the interests of the Knglisli 
Directors made them l^eliold or j)reten(I that they 
beheld in it. Instead of rejoicing at the loss of a 
Joint-stock in England, *«is thej^ ought to have done, 
if hy Joint-stock alone the trade of their rivals could 
be successfully carried on; they Avere filled Avitli dis¬ 
may at the prospijct of freedom, as likt ly to [iroduce 
a trade Avith aa hiyh competition on their ])art Avould 
be vain.' 

MeanAA'hile the Com]>any, as Avell as the JMorchant 
Adventurers, Avere employed in the equipment of a 

J Bruce, i. S08. 
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petition of tlie Company to the Protector 
for leave to export bullion, specifieil the sum of 
1()5C. 15,000/.: and the fleet consi.stcd of three shipv. 
They continued to press the f^overnment lor a decision 
in favour of their exclusive piivileges; and in a {K ti- 
tion Vv^hich they presented in Cetpber, Iflofl, aflirmed, 
that the great mnnher of ships sent hy individuals 
under licenses, had raised the price ol' India goods 
from 40 to 50 per cent, and reduced that of Knglish 
commodities in the same proportion., * The Council 
resolved at last to come to a decision. After souk; 
inquiry, they gave it as their advice to the Protector 
to continue the exclusive trade and the joint-stock ; 
and a committee of the Council was in consequence 
appointed, to consider the terms of a charter.' 

While the want of funds almost anniiiilatcd the 
operations of the C^ompany’s agents in pvery part of 
India; and wdiilo they comj[)lained that the coinp('ti- 
tion of the ships of the , Icrcliant Adventurers ron- 
deml it, as usual, impracticahle for tlu'iii to trade 
with a profit in the inarkc'ts-of India, tlu' Dutch 
pursued their advantages dgainst the Portuguese. 
They had ac<|uired possession of the island of Ceylon, 

' and in the year l65()-57, blockaded the port of C<ja, 
after which they meditated 'hn attack upon the small 
island of Din, which commanded jhe entrance into 
the harbour oi’ Svvally. From the success of these 
[dans they exjiected a conij'lcle command of tlie 
navigation on that side of India, and the jiower of 
imposing on the English trade duties under which 
it would be unable to stand." 
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yrom the Coalitioii^ betzceen the Cornpa??!/ aud the 
Merchant Adrenturers^ till the Project for a 
nexe and a rival Ea.st India Compani/. 

\i'Ti:n tlic d^ciisioii of the Council of vState in favour 
of tlie joint-stock scheme of trading to India, the 
Company and the Merchant Adventurers clfected a 
(oalition. On tlie strength of this union anew sub- 
'cription, in 1657-58,-was opened, and fille^ up to 
the amount of 786,000/d Whether the expected 
cliarter Jiatl been actually received is not ascertained. 

Tlie fp’st mieration of the new body of suhsei ihers 
was tlie very necessary one of forming an adjustnuMit 
with the owners of the preceding funds. A nego¬ 
tiation was opened for obtainipg the transfc'r of the 
factories, establishments, and. privileges in India. 
After the lofty terms in which the* Tlirectors liad 
always sjioken of these privileges and jiosscssions, 
v. lien placing them in the list of reasons lor opposing 
an oj)cn trade, we i^re apt to be surprised at the small¬ 
ness of tlie sum ^Wiich, after all, and though situ¬ 
ated in the dominions of fourteen diflerent sovereigns,” 
tliey tvere found to be worth. Tliey were made over 
in full riglit for 20,000/., to be paid in two instal¬ 
ments. J'he ships, merchandise in store, and oilier 
tlading commodities of tlie preceding adventurers 
were taken liy the new subscribers at a price; and it 
was agreed that the sliarers in thcTornier trade, who 
un that account had property in the Indies, should 
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not traffic on a separate fund, but, after a specified 
term, should carry the amount of such j)ropcrty to 
t]ic account oJ' tlic 7iew stock.^ There was, in tliis 
manner, only one stock 7jow' in the hands of the 
Directors, and they had one distinct interest to pur¬ 
sue: a j)rodif»ioiis iinproveinent (m the j)rcceding con- 
fusiun and embarrassinent, when several stocks were 
inana^ed, and as many coiitci ding interests pursued, 
at onc(?. 

Some new regulations were adfjpted for tlie con¬ 
duct ot* affairs. Tiie whole of the factories and ])rc- 
sid(‘ncic»s w ere rendered subordinate to tlie President 
and Council at Surat. The 4 )residcncies, however, at 
Tort St* (ie{)ri;e and at Bantam were continued; the 
factories and a;L;'('ncios on tlie C^oj’oniandc*! coast and 
ill Bengal I K ing made dependent on the funner* and 
those in the soutlierii islands on the latter,' 

As licavy complaints had been made of trade car¬ 
ried on. for their oa\ n a^. -ount, by the agents and ser¬ 
vants of the Company, who not only acted as the 
rivals, but neg‘k‘cted and betr-iiycd the interests, of 
their masters, it was prohibited, and, in compensation, 
additional salaries allowed 

Afh'r tlie.<e jircliminary jiroceedings, tJie first fleet 
was dispatched. It consisted of five ships; one for 
JMadras carrying 15,500/. in bullion; one for Bengal; 
and tJirce for Surat, Persia, and Bantam,^ The fol¬ 
lowing year, that is the season l65?^-59, one ship was 
consigned to Surat, one to Fort St. George, and two 
to Iknitaui, The latter w’cre directed to touch at 
Fort St, George to obtain coast clothes for tlic is¬ 
lands, and to return to Bengal and Fort St. George 
to take in BengaFaiid Coromandel goods for Europe. 
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hislriictions were given to make great efibrts for rc- 
I'uvcriiig a share of the spice trade.^ Bantam, how¬ 
ever. Mas at this time hlockaded ly" the Dutclu and 
no accounts were this year received of the traffic in 
the southern islanj[ls.~ 

The operations^ oi' tlic ncM^ joint-stock mtiv not 
more jirospcrous thaij tliosii of tlie old. "IVans- 
actions at the several factories were fei hU' and un¬ 
successful. Tor two years, lG59-f)0. and l(iCO-t)l, 
there is no Account of the Cornjiany’s equijimcnts; 
and their advances to India M^erc no douht small.* 

"Jlie emharrassed state of the Company’s funds at 
this particular period,” says Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ may be 
inferred from the rc!^olations they had takcif to relin- 
4juish many of their out-stations, and to limit their 
trade in the Peninsula of India to the presidencies oi' 
Surat ; nd Tort JSt. George, and their suljordinate 
factories.” ^ 

Meanwhile Cromwell had died, and Cliarles II. 
ascended the throne. ^ Amid the arrangements w hicli 
took place betM'ecri England and ^the continental 
powers, the Company were careful to press on the 
attention of government a list ol’ grievances, which 
tliey rc])resented themselves as still enduring at the 
hands of the Dutdi ; and an ordtT was ohtaiwed, tnn- 
poM^ering them take possession of the island ol‘ 
Polaroon. They afterwards complained that it was 
delivered to them in sucli a state of prepared dosola- 


^ Bruco, 530, 5-10. The stale of interest,hotli in Tndia aiul Knplan(?,nji- 
K-ars incirieiiially in tlic accounts received hy the Company I’rtna the 
apent.s at Surat, in the >em‘ 15511-50. 'I'hesc awenlh, aflcrtlje 
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D.i ectors rutiicr to hfurow nu*ney in Knpland, which could «*asily be- 
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lion, as to be of no \"alue.^ The truth is, it was 
of little value at l)est. 

On every change in the government of the country, 
it had been an important object with the Company to 
ol)tain a confirmation »of their exclusive privileges, 
'^rhe usual policy was not neglrcldl, on the accession' 
ol’Charles 11*; and a petitioi|, was presented to him 
foi* a renewal of the East India charter. As there 
appears not to have been, at that time, any body oi* 
opponents to make interest or importunity for a con¬ 
trary measure, it was far easier to grant without 
incpiiry, than to iiitjuire and refuse ; and Charles and 
his ministers had a predilection for easy rules of go- 
vcrnineiK. A charter, bearing' date tlie 3d of April, 
IfiGl, was accordingly granted, confirming the ancient 
privileges of the Company, anti vesting in them au¬ 
thority to make ])cace and war w ith any prince or 
people, not being CliristI is ; and to seize unlicensed 
persons within their limits, and send them to Eng¬ 
land.'^ The two last were ImjHjjtant privileges; and, 
with the right of admiiustpring justice, consigned 
almost all the powers of goveniineHt to the discretion 
of the Directors and their servants. 

It appears not that, on this occasion, the expedient 
of a new subscription for obtaifiing a capital was 
attempted. A new adjustment with regard to the 
privileges and dead stock in India w ould have been 
required. The joint-stock was not as yet a definite 
and invariable sum, placed beyond the pow er of re¬ 
sumption, at the disposal of the Company, the slmres 
only transferable by purchase and sale in the market. 
The capital w^as variable and fluctuating; formed by 
the sums which, on the occasion of each voyage, tlie 
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Slate of the Trade. 

individuals, who were free of the Company, c liose to 
pay into the hands of the Directors, receiving credit 
for the <imount, in the Comj)any's ^jooks, and pro{>oi- 
tional dividends on the profits of the voyage. Of 
tliis stock 500/. (;ntitled a proprietor to a vote in the 
* general courts ; mid the shares were transferable, even 
to such as wer(' not of the Company, upon pay¬ 
ing 51. for admission.^ 

Of the amount either ol* the shipping or stock of 
the first voyage nj)on the renewed ciiarter m e liave 
no account ; but the instructions sent to India pre¬ 
scribed a reduction of the ciide of trade. In thCi 
following year, l()(>2-03, two ships sailed for Surat, 
with a cargo in i^oods and bullion, amoilnting to 
C5,000/., of which it would appear that 28,:j()0/. was 
(!onsignod to Fort St. George. Next season there 
is no account of ocjuipnients. In 1664-65, two ships 
wen? sent out witli the very limited value of 16 , 000 /. 
The following season the same number only of sln])s 
was equipjjed; and the value in money and goods 
consigned to Surat was 20,60t!)/.; wjictlier any thing 
in addition was afforded to Fort St. George does not. 
aj)pear; there was no consignment to Bantam. • In 
1666-67, the equipment*^eems to have consisted but 
of one vessel, cohsigned to Surat witJi a value of 
16,000/." 

With these inadequate means, the operations of the 
Company in India were by necessity languid and 
humble* At Surat, the out-factoiies and agencies 
w ere suppressed. Instructions were given to sell the 
English goods, at low rates, for the purpose of ruining 
the interlopers. The Dutch, however, revenged tlie 
private traders; and, by the competition of their power- 
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BOOK I. ful capital, rendered the Company’s business difficult 
and iinprofitaWc.* On the Coromandel coast the 

1662-67. among the native chiefs, vmd the overbearing 
influence of the Dutch, cram])ed, and threatened to 
extinguish the trade of‘the English. And at Bantam, 
where the Dutch power was most sensibly felt, the 
feeble resources of their rivals, hardly sufficed to keep 
their business alive.*^ 

During these years of weakness apd obscurity, 
several events occurred, which b^ their consequences 
proved to be of considerable importance. The island 
ol‘ Boml)ay was ceded to the King of England as ])art 
of’ the dow ry of the Iniaiita Catharine ; and a fleet of 
five nierf of war commanded by the Earl of Marl¬ 
borough, with 500 troops couirnanded by Sir Abra¬ 
ham vShipman, wore sent to receive the jiossession. 
The armament arrived at Bombay on tile 18th Sep¬ 
tember, 1662 ; but the Governor evaded the cession. 
'Fhe English understood v^ e treaty to include Salsette 
and the other deperideficies of Bomliay. As it was 
not precise in its terms, the Portuguese denied that it 
referred to any thing more than the island of Bom¬ 
bay. Even Bombay they refused to give up, till fur¬ 
ther instructions, on the pretext that the letters or 
patent of the King did not accord with the usages of 
Portugal. The commander of the armament applied 
ill this emergency to the Company’s President to 
make arrangements for receiv ing the troops and ships 
at Surat, as the men were dying by long confinement 
on board. But that magistrate represented the dan¬ 
ger of incurring tlie suspicion of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment, which would produce the seizure of the Com¬ 
pany’s investment, and the expulsion of their servants 
from the country. In these circumstances the Earl 
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c>f Marlborough took his resolution of returning witli BOOK I. 
tlie Kings ships to England; but Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, it was agreed, should land the troGjiS on the 
island of Angedivah, twelve leagues distant from 
r Goa. On the arrival of the Earl of Marlborougli in 
England in 1663, the King remonstrated with the 
government of Portugal, l)ut obtained unsatisfactory 
explanations ; and all intention of parting a\ ith the 
dependencies.of Boml)ay was deniech 'Fhe situation 
in the mean time of the troops at Angedivah jiroved 
extremely unhealthy; their numbers were greatly 
i*cduced by disease; and the commander made odor 
to tlie President aud Council at Surat, cede the 
King's rights to the Company. This offer, on con¬ 
sultation, the Pr(‘sident and Council declined; as 
well because, without the autliority of the King, the 
grant \ as not valid, as because, in their fec'ble condi¬ 
tion, they were unable to take possession of the place. 

After Sir AJ)raham Shipman^ and the greater part ol‘ 
the troops had died by famine .and disease, Mr. Cooke, 
on whom the command devolved, aVccjded of lioin- 
bay on the terms wliicli the Portuguese were jdeased 
to prescribe; renounced all claim to the contiguous 
islands: and allowed th6 Portuguese exemjdion Irom 
the payment of customs, TJ]is cojiv^erition the King 
refused to ratify, as contrary to the terms of his 
treaty with Portugal; but sent out Sir Gervasc Lucas 
to assume the government of the place. As a few 
years’ experience showed tliat the government of 
Bombay cost more than it produced, it was onc(‘ 
more oflered to the Company: andnowacce[)ted. The 
grant bears date in 1668. Bombay >vas to lx: ^^eld 
of the King in free and common soccage, as of the 
manor of East Gircenwich, on the payment of tlic 
annual rent of 10/. in gold, on the 30th of September, 
in each year;” and with the place itself was conveyed 
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authority to exercise all political powers, necessary 
for its defence and government.’ . 

Subterfuges of a similar kind were invented by the 
Dutch to evade the cession of the island of Polaroon. 
The Governor pretended that he could not deliver up 
the island without instructions from the Governor of 
Banda; and the Governor of Banda pretended that 
he could not give such instructions without receiving 
authority from the Governor-General of Batavia. 
After much delay and negotiation the cession w^as 
made in 166.5; but not, if we believe the English 
accounts, till the Dutch had so far exterminated the 
inhabitants and the spice trees, that the acquisition 
was of little importance. On the I’ecoinmencement, 
however, of hostilities between England and Holland, 
the Dutch made haste to expel the English, and to 
re-occupy the island. And by the treaty of Breda, 
both Polaroon and Dam. . on which the English had 
attempted an establishment, )vcre finally ceded to the 
Dutch.- 

In the bcginnmg of 1664, Sevengee, the founder of 
the ?vlharatta power, in the course of his predatory 
warfare against the territorics^of the Mogul Sovereign, 
attacked the city of Surat, The inl)al)itants fled, and 
the Governor shut himself up in llie castle. The 
(Company’s servants, how'cver, taking shelter in the 
factory, stood upon their defence, and having called 
in the shi[)s’ crew\s to their aid, made so brave a re¬ 
sistance that Sevagee retired after pillaging the town. 
'Vhe gallantry and success of this enterprise so pleased 
the Mogul government, as to obtain its thanks to the 
President, and new privileges of trade to the Cora- 
I>€any. The place w^as again .approached by the same 
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destructive enemy in IC 70 , when tlie princij)al part of BOOK I, 
the Company's floods were transj)ortcd to Swally, and ^ 
lodged on board the ships. The^Eriglisli again de- 
fended themselves successfully, tfiougli some lives were 
lost, as well as some properlj' in tlieir detached ware- 
iumses.^ 

At this period oc^utTc d one of the first instances of 
refractory and disobedient conduct on the part of the 
Company’s, servants. Tliis is a calamity to w]}i(‘h 
they have been much less frequently exposed, than, 
from tl)c distance and employment of those servants, 
it would have been rc;isonal)le to exj)ect. The efforts 
of tlie Directors to suppn'ss tlie trade, whicli their 
agents carried on for their own account, hSd not been 
very sncccssfuK Hir lldward inter, the chief servant 
at Foit St. Ceorgo, was susj;cc{c‘(l of this delinquemy, 
and hi cousccjueuce recalled. Al^hc'ii IMr. I’oxcrofl, 
however, wlio was s(nit to snjtersode him, arrived at 
Fort St. George, in June, l(>(io. Sir lid ward, instead 
of resigning*, placed his intended successor in confine¬ 
ment, under a j)retc*:\l which it 'yus easy to make, 
that he had uttered disloyal expressions against llu‘ 

King’s government. Notw itlistanding rcmionstnances 
and commands, he maintained ]umsei!‘ in lh(; govern¬ 
ment of the j)lace till two shij)s arrivx'd, in August, 

1668, witli perenqjtory orders from the Company, 
strengtJieiied hy a command from the King, to resign; 
when liis courage failed him, and he complied. He 
retired to Masulipatam, a station ol‘ the Dutcli, till 
the resentment excited against him in England sliould 
cool: and his name appears no more in the annals of 
the Company.^ 

In Bengal the English factory at Iloogley had 
been involved in an unhappy di;s])iite witli the Mogul 
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Dispute between 

governnicnt, on account of a junk which they impru*' 
dcnlly seized on the river Ganges. For several years 
this incident had been used as a pretext for molesting 
them. In 16652-68, the cliief at Madras sent an agent 
to endeavour to reconefle them wjth Meer Jumlab, 
the Nabob of Bengal; and to establish agencies at 
Balasore and Covssinibuzar.’ (Company’s funds, 

however, were too confined to push to any extent 
tlic trjuie of tlic rich province of Bengal. * 

’'riu^ s(‘alc was very small on which, at tliis time, 
the ("ompany’s appointments were formed. In 16652, 
Sir (h'orge Oxenden Avas decked to be Fresident 
and chief Director of all tJieir Surat, Jind all 

other tlieir factories in the nortli parts of India, from 
Zcilon to the Red Sea,” at a salary of .300/. and Avitli 
a gratuity of 200/. per annum as <!ompepsation for 
private trade. Piivate trade in the hands oF th(‘ 
servants, and still more in those of others, tlie (bni- 
pany were now most earnL- tly labouring to su])prcss. 
1 Erections were given to seize all unlicensed traders 
and send tlicm te England; ahd no exertion of the 
great powers entrusted to the Company was to b(‘ 
spared, to annihilate the race of merchants who 
trenched upon the monopoly, and to w hom, under the 
disrespectful name of interlopers, they ascribed a great 
part of their imbecility and depression." 

Tlieir determiiKition to crush all those of ihviv 
countrymen Avho tlared to add themselves to the list 
of their competitors, failed not to give rise to instances 
of great haidshi}> and calamity. One was rendered 
famous Jby the altercation which in 1666 it produced 
lietAvecn the two houses of parliament. Thomas 
Skinner, a merchant, fitted out a vessel in 1657. 
The agents of the Company seized his ship and mcr- 
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chandizo in India, liis house, and the island of Barella. noOK L 
which h(‘ had bought of the King* ol‘ Janibec. *J'h(*y 
even denied him a passagx' home ; a>id he was obliged 
to travel over land to luirope. 'Jdie sutrerer failed not 
^to seek redress, by presenting his,complaint to the 
government,and after some importunity it was rofemxl 
first to a committee (;4'»the Council, and next to the 
House of Peers, AVhen the Company vere ordi'red 
to answer, they refused to acknov ledge' the jurisdic * 
tioii ol*the Peers, on the gTound tliat they we^e only 
a court of appeal, and not competent to der'ith' in (lu* 
first resort. The objection was ovr^r-ruled. 'J'fie 
Company appealed ty the House of Commons; tiu^ 

I^ords were highly intlamed; and, proceeding to a ilo- 
rision, awarded to tlie petitioner 5,009/, The Com¬ 
mons were ,now enraged in their turn ; and being 
unabh to gratify tlu'ir resentments upon tlu* House 
oi’ P('ers, which was the cause of them, they w ere 
pleased to do so upon the unfortunate genthanan who 
had already paid so dearly for*tlie crime (whatever its 
amount) of infringing the Coinpany’sjiionojioly, He 
was sent a prisoner to the Tower. The 1 .ords, whom 
these [iroceedirigs filled with indignation, voted the 
j)etition of the Cpmpanjs to the Lower Iloust' ti) ho 
false and scandajoiis. Upon this th(^ Commons re¬ 
solved that wdioever should execute the sentence of 
the other house in favour of Skinner, was a Ixdrayer 
of the rights and lilierties of the Cominoiis of England, 
and an infringe r of the privileges of their house. To 
such a height did these contentions proceed, that the 
King adjourned the [larliameiit sc'ven times; and w hen 
the (rontroversy after an intermission revived, he sent 
for both iiouses to Whitehall, and by liis personal per- 
-^uasiori induced them to erase* from their journals all 
their votes, resolutions, anfl other arts relating to tlic 
subject. A contest, of which both parties were tired, 
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BWK L l)eing thus ended, the sacrifice and ruin of an indi- 
vidual appeared, as usual, of little importance: Skinner 
1663-68. no redress.* * 

Another class of competitors excited the fears and 
jealousies of the* C'ompany. Cp&ert, the French 
minister of finance, among liis projects for rendering 
his country commercial and ♦^epulent, conceived, in 
1664, the design of an East India Company. The 
report which reached tlie Court of Directors in London 
represented t^ie French as fitting out eight armed 
vessels for India, commanded by Hubert Hugo, wliom 
in their instructions to the settlements abroad, the 
Directors described as a Dutch jdrate. The hostilities 
of the Company were timid. They directed their 
agents in India to afford these rivals no aid or pro¬ 
tection, but to Ixdiave towards them witlj circumspec¬ 
tion and delicacy. The subservience of the English 
government to that of France >vas already so apparent, 
as to make them afraid Oi disputes in wdiich they were 
likely to Jiave tJieir own rulers against them.^ 

The war which took place with Holland in 1664, 
and which was followed in 1()65 hy a temporary 
qiTcirrcl with France, set loose the powers of both 
nations against tlie Company in India. The French 
("ompany, however, w as too much in its infancy to be 
formidable; and the Dutch, whose mercantile com¬ 
petition pressed as heavily during j>eace as during Avar, 
added to the difficulties of the English, chiefly by ren¬ 
dering their navigation more hazardous and expensive. 

A fact, an enlig htened ^ teution to which w^ould 
probably liave been productive of important conse¬ 
quences, w as at this time forced upon the notice of 

* Macphersoii*s Annals, ii. 4‘JC. 

’ Haynul, Hist. 1‘bilos. Uolit. /les Ktabliss. &c. dans lc<5 Deux Indes, 
ii. ICO. Kd. Svo. Gt^neve, 1781. Bruce ii. 137, 150, 167. Maepher* 
son’s Annals, ii. 510. 
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the Company. One grand source of the expenses 
wliicli devoured the, profits of tlicir trade was their 
factoiies, with all that mass of dead*stock which they 
required, houses, lands, fortifications, and equipments. 
•The Dutch, who* prosecuted their interests with 
vigilance and economy, can*ied on tlieir trade in a 
great many places without factories. l"pon receiving 
instructions to make preparations and incjiiiry for 
opening a trade with Japan, Mr. Quarl(\s Brow n, the 
(Company’s agent at Bantam, who had l)ecn at Japan, 
reported to the Court, tliat it would he necessary, if a 
trade witli Japan was fo be undertaken, to follow the 
plan of the Dutch; -wlio procured the commodities in 
demand at Japan, in the countries of Siam, Cambodia, 
and Tonquin, not by erecting expensive factories, 
but by forming contracts with the native merchants. 
These merchants, at fixed seasons, brought to the 
^)orts the commodities for whicli they luid contracted, 
and tliough it vras often necessary to advance to them 
the capital with which the purchases were eflbeted, 
they liad regnlarh’ fulfilled their engagements.^ Even 
tlie Company itself, and that in places where tlicir fac¬ 
tories cost them the most, had made experiments, and 
with great advantage, on the expediency of emjiloying 
the native inercf^ants in providing tlieir investments^ 
At Surat, in I(i65-(>G, ‘^‘the investments of the season 
w'^ere obtained by the employment of a native merchant, 
who liad provided an assortment of popjier at his own 
risk, and though the Dutch had olxstructed direct pur¬ 
chases of pepper, the agents continued the exi>edieni 
of employing the native merchants, and cniliarked a 
moderate assortment.” ^ Factories to carry on *the 
traffic of Asia, at any rate on the scale, or any thing 


• Letter# from the Agent and C^nincil of Bantam (in the East India 
Register Office), Bruce ii. 163, 

* Bruce ii. 17fl, from u letKr rn>in the PrcMdeia and Co unci i of Surat. 
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approaching to the scale, of the East India Company, 
were the natural oHspring of a joint-stock; the 
Managers or Directors of which had a much greater 
interest in the patronage they created, which >vas 
wholly their own ;* than in the proOfsof the Company, 
of which they had only an insignificant share. Had 
the trade to India been conductlid from the beginning, 
on those principles of individual adventure and free 
competition, to which the nation owes commercial 
grandeur, it is altogether improliable tliat many fac¬ 
tories would have been establislied. The agency of 
the native merchants would have pcrfoiincd much ; 
and where it was not sufficient, the Indian trade 
would have naturally divided itself into two branches. 
One set of adventurers would have establislied them¬ 
selves in India, by whom investments wouM have been 
provi(k»d for tlie European ships, and to wliom the 
cargo(\s of the European goods would have been con¬ 
signed. Aiiotlier class t.' adventurers, who remained 
at home, u oiild have performed (he business of export 
and imjiort from- England, as it is performed to any 
other region of the globe. 

'ilie time, liuwever, was now approaching when the 
u eukriess which had so lung* cliaraetcri/ed the opera¬ 
tions ol’ the English in India was gradually to dis- 
appeai*. Notwithstanding the imperfections of the 
government, at no jicriod, perhaps^ either prior or 
posterior, did the people of this country advance so 
mpidly in wealth and prosperity, as during the time, 
including the years of civil war, from the accession of 
James 1. to the expulsion of James 11.^ We are not 


> Sir Wiljiam Petty, who wrote his celebrated work, entitled Political 
Arithmetic, iu lt>7(i, •'ays ; 1. The streets of London showed tliat city to 
he double what it was fort}' years before ; ^reat increase was also manU 
fcstotl at Newcastl?, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, and 
Cowes; and in Ireland, ul Hubliit, Coleraine,ami LondonderrY, 
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informed of the particular measures wlucli were pur- nooK i. 
sued by the Directors for ol)taining' an extension of 
funds; but the increase of capital in the nation was 
probably the principal cause a\ Jiich enabled them, in 
the year sticceeding th(‘ acquisition of Boml>ay, to 
* provide a g'rander fleet and cargo than they had ever 
yet sent forth. In thf course of the y(‘ar 'l6*()7-b'S, 
six ships sailed to Surat, with goods and bullion to tlie 
value of 1 .'i0,000/.; live ships to Fort St. (ioorge, with 
a value of 75,000/.; and five to Bantam, with a stock 
of 40,000/. In the next season we are informed that 
the eonsignments to Surat consisted of 1,1200 tons of 
shipping, with a stock of the vjihie of 75,000/.; to 
b'ort St. Ceorge, orfi>V ships, and a slock of ld03,000/.; 
and to Bantam, of three ships and 35,000/. In the 
year l()()9-70, 1,500 t(ms of slu])j)iTig v ere sent to 
Surat, six *shij)s to Fort St. Cleorge, and four to 
Banta.a, and the whole amount of the stock w<as 
12SF000/. The vessels sent out in 1670-71 amounted 
to sixteen, and their,cargoes nnd bullion to 303,500/. 

In the following yean four ships w(*re sent to Surat, 
and nearly 2000 tons of shipping to Fort vSt. (ieorge; 
the cargo and bullion to the former, being 85,000/., 
to the latter, 160,000/..: shipping to the amount ol‘ 

2,800 tons was cdusigned to Bantam, Init ol‘th(‘ value 
of the bullion aitd goods no account seems to be pre¬ 
served. In 1672-73, stock and bullion to the amount 
of 157.700/. were sent to Surat and Fort St. George, 

On account of the war, and the more exposed situation 
of Bantam, tlic consignment to that settlement was 

‘i. With respect to sliippin|jf, the navy was triple, or quadruple \\ hat it was 
at that time ; the .shipping of Newcastle was 80,000 tons, ami could not 
then have exceeded a (juartcr of that ainonnt. 0. 'Die amJ 

spiendour of coache'', equipages^ and furniture, had niut h im'reased since 
ilint period. 4. The postage of letters had i»crea‘*cd t'rom one lolwentv 
3 . The King^ revenue had iripled*itsf If. .See too Macpheraoifs .'\nnals, 
n. 580. 
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postponed. In the following year, it appears that 
cargoes and bullion were consigned, of the value of 
100,000/. to Surat; ST^OOO/. to Fort St. George; and 
41,000/. to Bantam.^ 

Other events of these years were of considerable 
infiportaiice. In 1667-68, appears the first order of 
the Company for the importation of tea.^ Attempts 
were now recommended for resuming trade with 
Sumatra.’^ In 1671-73, considerable embaiTassinent 
was produced at Surat by the arrival of a French fleet 
of twelve ships, and a stock computed at 130,000/. 
The inconsiderate purchases and sales of the French 
reduced the price of European goods, and raised that 
of Indiai;^; but so little did these adventurers exhibit 
of the spirit and knowledge of commerce, as to con¬ 
vince the Company’s agents that they would not 
prove formidable rivals.^ ‘ 

As England and France were now united in alliance 
against the Dutch, the Company might have exulted 
in the prospect of humbi^ng their oppressors, but the 
danger of a new set of competitors seems efi'ectiially 
to have repressed these triumphant emotions. In 
167^, the island of St. Helena, which had several 
times clianged its masters, being recaptured from the 
Dutch, was granted anew and confi;*med to the Com¬ 
pany by a royal charter.^ ^ 

The funds which, in such unusual quantity, the 
Directors had been able to supply for the support of 
the trade in India, did not suffice to remove, it would 
appear that they hardly served to lighten, the pecuniary 
difficulties under w hich it laboured. To an order to 


» 3ruce ii. 201, 20G, 203—224, 227, 230—256, 25S, 259—278, 281, 
282, 283—295, 296, 297—312, 313—327, 328, 331. 

* lb. ii, 210. The words of ihi.s order arc curious, “ to send home by 
these ships 100 lb, waight of the best tev that you can gett.*’ 

alb. ii, 211 . * Ib. 302. " 232, 334. 
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provide a large investment, the President and Council 
at Surat, in 1673-74, replied, that the funds at their 
disjwsal were only 8^,228/. and their debts 100,000/. 
besides interest on the same at 9 per cent.; and in 
November, 1674, they represented that the debt arose 
‘to no less a sum tf«n 135,000/.; and that all returns 
must in a great measure be suspended till, by the 
application of the funds received from Euro|>e, the 
Company’s credit should be revived.' 

Of the sorf of views held out at this period to excite 
the favour of the nation towards tlie East India Com¬ 
pany, a specimen has come down to us of considerable 
value. Sir Josiah Child, an eminent mcnil)er of the 
body of Dircctoi s, .in his celebrated Disc^jurses on 
Trade, written in the year 1665, and published in 
1667, represents the trade to India as the most bene¬ 
ficial branch of English commerce; and in proof of 
this opinion asserts, that it employs from twenty-five 
to thirty sail of the most warlike mercantile ships of 
the kingdom, manned with njariners from 60 to 100 
each; that it supplies the kingdom with saltiietre, 
which would otherwise cost the nation an immense 
sum to the Dutch; with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and 
drugs, to the value of 150,000/. or 180,000/. yearly, 
for which it would otherwise pay to the same jieople 
all exorbitant ja'ice ; with materials for export to 
Turkey, France, Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to the 
amount of 200,000/. or 300,000/. yearly, countries 
with which, if the nation were deprived of these com¬ 
modities, a profitable trade could not be carried on. 

These statements were probably made with an in¬ 
tention to deceive. The imports, exclusive of saltpetre, 
are asserted to exceed 400,000/. a year; though.the 
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BOOK 1. stock which was annually sent to effect the purchases, 
and to defray the whole expense of factories and forti* 
1 ( 57 ^,^ fications abroad, hardly amounted in any number of 
years preceding l66/>, to 100,000/., often to mucli less; 
while th(j Company were habitually contractin{ 2 ^ debts, 
and labouriTJg under the severest j]«jcuniary difficulties."' 
TJnis early, in the history of this Company, is it found 
necessary to place ixdiaiicc on their accounts and state- 
luents, only wlicn something very different from the 
authority of th(*ir advocates is found to constitute llu' 
basis of' our belief. 

Jt will be highly instructive to confront one exag* 
gcrated statement with another. A])out the sanu' 
timewitlx the discourses of Sir Josiah (ffiild. appeared 
the celebrated work of De Witt on tlie state of Hol¬ 
land. Proceeding on the statement of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, wlio in the investigation of the Dutch fishci’y, 
made for tlie information of James L in 1603, affinneti, 
that the Hollanders f died on the coasts of Great 
Britain with no fewer-than 3,000 sliips, and 50,000 
men ; that they c'mploj^ed and set to sea, to transport 
and st ll the fish so taken, and to make returns thereof, 
9.000 ships mor(% and 150,000 men; and that twenty 
busses do, one way or other, maintain 8,000 people;” 
lie adds, tlmt from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
the time at which he wrote, the traffic of Holland in 
all its braTH'h('s could not have increased less than one 
third. Allowing this account to be exaggerated in 
the sam(‘ proportion as that of the East India Director, 
which the nature of the circumstances, so much better 
known, renders rather improbable; it is yet evident, 

. to w hat a remarkable degree the fisheries of the British 
coasts, to which the Dutch confined themselves, con¬ 
stituted a more important commerce than the highly 
vaunted, but comparatively insignificant business of 
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tlie East India Company.^ "Jlie English fishery, at 
the single station of Newfoundland, exceeded in value 
the trade to the East Indies. In the year 1676, no 
fewer than 102 sldps> carrying tweilty guns each, and 
eighteen boats, ^\'ith five men to each boat, 9480 men 
* in all, Avere employed in that traffic; and tlie total 
A'aluc of the fish and oil Avas computed at 386,400/.‘^ 
Tlie e(jin])ments. Id 1674-75, Avere, five ships to 
Surat Avith 189,000/. in goods and bullion; five to 
Eort St. Gecn;ge Avith 202,000/.; and 2,500 tons of 
s}ii])ping to Bantam with 65,000/.: In 1675-76, lu 
Surat, five shi]>s and 96,500/. ; to Fort St. George, 
five sliips and 235,000/.; to Bantam, 2,450 tons of 
shipping and 58,000/.: In 1676-77, three ships to 
Surat and three to I'crt St. George, Avith 97,000/. 
to the one, and 176,600/. to the other; and eight 
ships to Bantam, Avith no account of the stock. The 
whol'^ adventure to India, in 1677-78, seems to have 
Ix'eii seven ships and 352,000/.; of which a part, to 
tJie value of 10,000/. or 12,000/., was to be for¬ 
warded from Fort St! George to Bantam: In 1678-79, 
eight ships and : In 1679-80, ten ships and 

461,700/.: In 1680-81, eleven ships and 596,000/.: 
And, in 1681-82, seventeen ships, and 740,000/.* 
The events affiicting the East India Company Avere 
still common and unimportant. In 1674-75, a mu¬ 
tiny, occasioned by retrenchment, but not of any 


i An anonymous author, whom Aiidoi'son in his History ofCommerra 
quotes as an authority, says, in 1679, that the Dutch hening and cod 
fishery employed 8,000 vessels, and 200,000 sailors and fishers, whereby 
they annually gained five millions sterling j besides their Iceland, Green¬ 
land, and Newfoundland fisheries, and the multitude of trades iind people 
employed by them at home. Maepherson’s Annals,ii. .'>96. Sec in the 
same work, ii. 547 and 552, a summary of the stutoiuents of Child an^ De 
W^itt. For ampler satisfaction tliejivorks themselves must he consulted. 

^ AndersoiVs Hist, of (’Vmimerce, Macphereoids iAnnals, ii. 579. 

- Bruce, ii, 356 , 360 , 56 1—375,379—392,390, 395—106, 409, 410 — 
435, 438, 439—446,451, 453—159,465, 468. 
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BOOK I. serious magnitude, was suj3presscd at Bombay. In 
trying^ and executing the ringleaders, the Company 

1675 -S 2 . ^-^creised the formidable powers af martial law. The 
trade of Bengal had grown to such importance, that, 
instead of a l^ranch of the agency at Fort St. George, 
an agency was ilow constituted 4n Bengal itself. 
Directions were forwarded to make attempts for open¬ 
ing a trade with China; and tea, to the value of 100 
dollars, was, in 1676-77, ordered on the Company’s 
account. Beside the ordinary causes of depression 
which affected the Company at Bantam, a particulai 
misfortune occurred in 1667. The principal persons 
belonging to the factory having gone up the river in 
their proves, a number of Javanese assassins, who had 
concealed themselves in the water, suddenly sprung 
upon them, and put them to death.^ 

In 1677-78, “ the Court,” says Mr. Bruce, re¬ 
commended temporising expedients to their servants, 
with the Mogul, with C yagee, and with the petty 
Rajahs; but at the same time they gave to President 
Aungicr and his council discretionary powers, to 
employ armed vessels, to enforce the observation of 
t realies and grants :—in this way, the Court shifted 
from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they might be able, *in any questions 
which might arise between the Kiifg and the Com- 
pany, to refer such hostilities to the errors of their 
servants.”’ This cool provision of a subterfuge, at 
the expense of their servants, is a policy ascribed to 
the Company, in this instance, by one of the most 
unabaslied of their eulogists. We shall see, as we 
advance, in what degree the precedent has been 
followed. 

The difficulties which now occurred in directing 
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Promotion bj/ Seniority^ 

the operations of the various individuals employed in 
the business of the East India Company began to lie 
serious. The Directors, from ignofance of the cir- 
cumstances in which their servants were placed, often 
transmitted to thepi instructions which it would have 
‘been highly imprudent to execute, ^he functionaries 
abroad often took up^n themselves, and had good 
reasons for their caution, to disregard the orders 
which they received. A door being thus opened for 
discretionary Conduct, the instructions of the Direc- 
tors were naturally as often disobeyed for the con¬ 
venience of the actors^ abroad, as for the benefit of 
the Company at home. The disregard of their 
authority, and the tiblation of their commands, had 
been a frequent subject of uneasiness and indignation 
to the Directors. Nor was this all. From discordant 
pretensions to rank and advancement in the service, 
animosities arose among the agents abroad. Efforts 
were made by the Directors for the cure of these 
troublesome, and even dangerous, diseases. Seniority 
was adopted as the principle of promotion; but no¬ 
mination to the important office of a Member of 
Council at the Agencies, as well as Presidencies, was 
reserved to the Court ofpirectors.^ 

* ft-uce, ii. 355, 374, 44P, 453. 
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CHAP. V 

From the Project of forming a nexv and rival Com- 

pany, till the Union of the two Companies by the 

Award of Godolphin^ in the year 1711- 

Thk Company were now again threatened by that 
competition with their fellow-citizens which they 
have always regarded as their greatest misfortune. 
From the renewal of their charter, shortly after the 
accession of Charles II., their monopoly had not been 
disturbed, except by a few feeble interlopers, whom 
they had not found it difficult to crush. ^In the year 
1682-83, the design was disclosed of opening a sub¬ 
scription for a new 'oint-stock, and establishing a 
rival East India Company. The scheme was so 
much in unison with the sentiments of the nation, 
and assumed an aspect of so much importance, that 
it M^as taken into consideration by the King and 
Council. 

It had so much effect upon the views of the Com¬ 
pany, though for the present th(^ Council withheld 
their sanction, that, in Mr. Bruce’s opinion, it intro¬ 
duced into their policy of 1682-83 a refinement, cal¬ 
culated, and intended, to impose upon the King and 
the public. It induced them to speak of the amount 
of their equipments, not, as usual, in terms of exact 
detail, but in those of vague and hyperbolical esti¬ 
mate. What we know of their adventure of that 
year is only the information they forwarded to then 
Indian stations, that the stock to be sent out 


* Bruce, ii. ifo. 
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would exceed one million sterling. In the course 
of the next season they equipped four ships to Surat. 
Of that year only further knSlr^that 100,000/. in 
bullion was intended for Bengali In 1684-85, in¬ 
formation was forwarded to Surat, in general terms, 
’ that the tonnage and stock would be considerable: 
Five ships sailed for ^Fort St. George and Bengal, 
with 140,000/. in bullion : Of otlier circumstances 
nothing is adduced: And for several succeeding years 
no statement ’of the tonnage and stock of the annual 
voyages api>cars.^ 

Under the skill w'hich the Court of Directors have 
all along displayed in suppressing such information 
as they w ished noftb appear, it is often knpossible 
to collect more than gleanings of intelligence respect¬ 
ing the Company’s debts. At the present period, 
liow'cvcr, they ai)pear to have been heavy and dis¬ 
tressing. In 1676, it was asserted by their oppo¬ 
nents in England iliat their debts amounted to 
600,000/. r and w e have already seen that, in 1674, 
tlie debt of Surat aloyc amounted to 135,000/.’^ In 
1682-83, the Directors authorised ““the Agency in 
Bengal to borrow 200,000/., and, in 1683*84, it is 
stated that the debt uppn the dead stock at Bombay 
alone amounted to 300,000/.* It seems highly pro¬ 
bable that at this time their debts exceeded their 
capital. 

In a war between the King of Bantam and his son, 
in which the English sided with the one, and the 
Dutch with the other, the son prevailed; and expelled 
the English from the place. The agents and ser¬ 
vants of the factory took shelter at Batavia, and 
the Dutch Governor made offer of his assistance to 
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BOOK t. bring the property of the Company from Bantam. 

Ciup. 5. English, however, accused the Dutch of 

1683-85. t’cing the real aujthors of the calamity, they declined 
the proposal, as precluding those claims of redress 
which the Company might prosecute in Europe. 
Various efforts were made to regain possession of 
Bantam, but the Dutch from lliis time remained sole 
masters of Java.* 

Upon the loss sf Bantam, the Presidency for the 
government of the Eastern Coast, which had hitherto, 
with a fond desire for the traffic of the islands, been 
stationed at that place, was, removed to Fort St. 
George.® 

The mtion becoming gradilaiUy more impatient 
under the monopoly, the numbers multiplied of those 
who ventured to break through the restraint which 
it imposed upon the eommercial ardour of the times. 
The Company, not sati^d with the power which 
they had already obtai-,.’d of common and martial 
law, and of seizing, with their property, and sending 
to England, as _niany of their countrymen as their 
interests or caprice might direct, still called for a 
wider range of authority ; and, under the favour of 
government which they no)v enjoyed, obtained the 
powers of Admiralty jurisdiction,' for the purpose 
of seizing and condemning, safe from the review of 
the courts of municipal law in England, the ships of 
the interlopers.® The servants of the Company were 
now invested with unlimited power over the British 
people in India. 

Insurrection again appeared at Bombay, and as¬ 
sumed a very formidable aspect. The causes were 
sucli as have commonly, in the Company’s affairs, 
been attended with similar effects. Efforts had been 
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Jusurrci'UoK at Bombaj/. 

made to retrench expenses; unpleasant to the Com- BOOK I. 
pany's servants. The earliest experiment of the 
Company in territorial sovereignty agreed with the 
enlarged experience of succeeding times : the expense 
of the government exceeded the revenue which the 
population and territory could be made to yield. The 
Directors, new to th<j business of government, M^erc 
disap]>ointed ; and having first laboured to correct the 
deficit by screwing up the revenue, they next at¬ 
tempted the same arduous task by lessening the 
expense. By the two operations together, all classes 
of their subjects were alienated: First, the people, 
by the weight of taxation; next the instruments of 
government, by thd diminution of their piofits. Ac¬ 
cordingly Captain Keigwin, commander of the gar¬ 
rison at Bombay, was joined by the troops and the 
great body of the people, in renouncing the authority 
of the Company, and declaring by proclamation, 
dated December 27, 1683, that the island belonged 
to the King. l^eigwin was by general consent 
appointed Governorand immediately addressed let¬ 
ters to the Ring and to the Duke of York, stating 
such reasons as were most likely to avert ^Iforn 
his conduct the condemnation to which it u as ex¬ 
posed/ 

Tlie President and Council at Sifrat, conscious of 
their inability to reduce the island by force, had 
recourse to negociation. A general pardon, and 
redress of grievances were promised. First three 
commissioners were sent; afterwards the President 
repaired to Bombay in person. But neither en¬ 
treaties nor threats were of any avail.^ 


i Bruce, ii. 51^2. Governor Child is accused by Hamilton of wanton 
and intolerable opprebsions; and that author states some facts which 
indicate excessive tyranny- Xevt^Account of the East Indies, 1 .187— 

* Bruce, ii- 515. 
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Inaurrection at Bombay, 

BOOK T. As soon as intellif^cnce amved in England, tlie 
King’s command was procured, directing Captain 
jg 35 .g 7 Keigwin to deliv(^r up the island: and instructions 
were forwarded to proceed against the insurgents by 
force. When Sir Thomas Grantharp, the commander 
of the Company’s fleet, presented himself at Bombay, 
invested with the Ring’s comipission, Keigwin of¬ 
fered, if assured of a free pardon to himself and 
adherents, to surrender the place. On these terms 
the island was restored to obedience. For the more 
effectual coercion of any turbulent propensities, the 
expedient was adopted of removing the seat of go¬ 
vernment from Surat to Bombay. Nor could the 
humble title and pretensions of* a President and 
Council any longer satisfy the rising ambition of the 
Company. The Dutch had established a regency at 
Batavia and Columbo. It was not consistent with 
the grandeur of the English Company to remain 
contented with inferior v/stinction. In 1687, Bom¬ 
bay was elevated to the "dignity of a Regency, witli 
unlimited power over the rest cf the Company’s set¬ 
tlements. INIadras was formed into a corporation, 
goVeji’nod by a mayor and aldermen.^ 

^J’he English liad met with less favour, and more 
oppression, from the native powers in Bengal, than 
in any other part of India.^ In 1685^86, the resolu- 

‘ Brucf*, ii. 540, 5B4, 591, It was debated in the Privy Council, 
w thb charter ofincorporalion should be under the King’s or the 

C\»inpnny’s seal. The King asked the Chairman his opinion, who re¬ 
plied, that no person in India should be employed hy immediate com¬ 
mission from his Majesty, because, if they were, they ivould be preju¬ 
dicial to our service by their orrogancy, and prejudicial to themselves, 
because the wind of extraordinary honour in their beads would probably 
make^hem so haughty and overhearing^ that we should he forced to 
remove them.” Letter from the Codrt to the ihe^ldent of Fort St. 
George, (Ib. 591). lliimiUon, ut supra, (189—192). Orme's Historical 
FraguifiUs, 185, 188, 192, 198. 

« Mr. Orme is not unwilling to ascribe part of the hardships they 
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tion was adopted of seeking* redress and protection by BOOK i. 
force of arms. The greatest military equipment the 
Company had ever provided was sent to India. Ten 
armed vessels, from twelve to seventy guns, under 
the command of ^Captain Nicholson, and six com- 
"panics of infantry, without captains, whose places 
were to be supplied bj the Members of (Council in 
Bengal, were dispatched, with instructions to seize 
and fortify Chittagong as a place of future security, 
and to retaliifte in such a manner upon the Nabob 
and Mogul as to obtain reparation for the injuries 
and losses which had been already sustained. In 
addition to this force, the Directors, in the following 
year, made applicatfon to the King for an entire 
company of regular infantry with their officers; and 
power was granted to the Governor in India to select 
from the privates such men as should appear cjualifiod 
to be commissioned officers in the Company’s service. 

By some of those innumerable casualties, inseparable 
from distant expeditions, the whole of the force 
arrived not at one timo in the Ganges; and an insig¬ 
nificant quarrel, between some of the English soldiers 
and the natives, was imprudently allowed to brings on 
liostilities, before the English w^ere in a condition to 
maintain them with success. 'J'hey were obliged to 
retire from Hodgly, after they had cannonaded it 
wdtli the fleet, and took shelter at Chutanuttec, <after- 
wards Calcutta, till an agreement w ith the Nabob, 
or additional forces, should enable tlicm to resume 
tlicir stations. Tlie disappointment of their ambi¬ 
tious schemes w^as bitterly felt by the Court of 
I.)irectors. They blamed their servants in Bengal in 


poricnccfl to the interlopers, who, •eekinp protection against the oppres¬ 
sions of the Company, were imirc sednlous and skilful jn ihcir endea¬ 
vours to please the native governor.^ Hist. Frag. 18.j, 
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Bengal abandoned. 

BOOK I. the severest terms, not only for timidity, but breach 

^‘***‘' of trust, as having turned the resources of the Com- 

1685-87. which ought to have been effectually employed 

in obtaining profitable and honourable terms from the 
Nabob and Mogul, to their own schemes of private 
avarice and emolument. A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the Nabob, which he only employed for pre¬ 
paring the means of an effectual attack. The English, 
under the direction of Charnock, the Company’s 
agent, made a gallant defence. They not only re¬ 
pulsed the Nabob’s forces in repeated assaults, but 
stormed the fort of Tanna, seized the island of In- 
jellee, in which they fortified themselves, and burnt 
the towij of Balasore, with forty sail of the Mogul 
fleet; the factories, however, at Patna and Cossim- 
buzar were taken and plundered. In September, 
1687, an accommodation was effected, dnd the Eng¬ 
lish were allowed to ret]i;jprn to Hoogley, with their 
ancient privileges. B ^ this was a termination of 
the contest ill-relis hed by the Court of Directors. 
Repeating their accusations jpf Charnock and their 
other functionaries, they sent Sir John Cluld, the 
governor of Bombay, to Madras and Bengal, for the 
purpose of reforming abuses, and of re-establishing, 
if possible, the factories at Cossimbuzar and otiier 
places, from which they had been (friven by the war. 
A large ship, the Defence, accompanied by a frigate, 
arrived from England under the command of a captain 
of the name of Heath, with instructions for war. 
The Company’s servants had made considerable i)ro- 
gress by negociation in regaining their ancient ground; 
when Heath precipitately commenced hostilities, 
plyndered the town of Balasore, and proceeded to 
Chittagong, which he found himself unable to subdue. 
Having taken the Company’s servants and effects on 
6 
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Disasters of the English. 

board, agreeably to his orders, he sailed to Madras; 
and Bengal was abaiidoncHl.^ 

These proceedings, with tlie rash and presump¬ 
tuous beliaviour of Sir John Child on the western 
side of India, exasperated *Aurehgzebe, the most 
powerful of all tlfc Mogul sovereigns, and exposed 
the Company’s establishments to ruin in every part 
of India. The factory at Surjit was seized ; the 
island of Bombay was attacked by tlie fl(^et of the 
SiddeCwS; the* greater part of it w as taken, and the 
governor besieged in the town and castle. Auteng- 
zebe issued orders to expel the Englisli from his 
dominions. The factory at Masulipatam was seized; 
as was also that at Yisigapatam, where the Company’s 
agent and several of their servants were slain. The 
English stooped to the most abject submissions. 
With much difficulty they obtained an order for the 
restoration of the factory at Surat, and the removal 
of the enemy from Bombay, Negotiation was con¬ 
tinued, with earnc.st endeavours, to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation. The trade .of the strangers was felt in the 
Mogul treasuries; and rendered the Emperor, as 
well as his deputies, not averse to an accomnnipda- 
tion. But the interru^^tion and delay sustained by 
the Company inade them pay dearly for tlieir pre¬ 
mature ambition, and for the unseasonable insolence, 
or the imprudence of their servants.^ 


1 These events occurred under the government of the celebrated inv 
perial deputy Shaihta Khan; to the character of whom (says JMr. 
Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, 300.) it is exceedingly dilheuh to do justice. 
By the Mohammedan historians he is described as the pattern of excel¬ 
lence ; but by the English he is vilified us the oy)prcssor of the human 
race. Facts arc strongly on the side of the Mohammedans.^’ 

Bruce, ii. 558, 559, 578, fiM, 608, 620, 650, 639, 641, 646^650. 
The lively and intelligent Captain Hamilton represents the conduct of 
Sir John Child at Surat as exceptionable in the highest degree. But 
the Captain was an interloper, aiftt though his hook is strongly stamped 
with the marks of varacity, his testimony is to be receivad with the 
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I)ominio7i desired. 


IJOOK r. During these contests the French found an inter- 
val, in which they improved their footing in India. 

1539^93 They had formed an establishment at Pondicherry, 
where they were at this time employed in erecting 
fortifications.^ 

The equipments for 1689-90 were on a reduced 
scale; consisting of three ship^Qnly, two for Bombay, 
and one for Fort St. George. They were equally 
small the succeeding year. We are not informed 
to what the number of ships or value of cargo 
amounted in 1691-2. In the following year, how¬ 
ever, the number of ships was eleven; and was 
increased in 1693-4, to thirteen. In the following 
year therc was a diminution, but to w hat extent does 
not appear. In each of the years 1695-6 and 1696-7, 
the number of ships was eight. And in 1697-8 it 
was only four.‘^ 

It was now laid down as a determinate object of 
policy, that independai*\ie was to be established in 
India; and dominion acquired.. In the instructions 
forwarded in 1689, the Directors expounded them¬ 
selves in the following words : The increase of our 
revenue is the subject of our care, as much as our 
trade :—’tis that must maintain our force, when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that 
must make us a nation in Indiawithout that we 
are but as a great number of interlopers, united by 
Ills Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where 
nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent 
us;—and upon this account it is that the wise Dutch, 
in all their general advices which we have seen, write 
ten paragraphs concerning their government, their 
civH and military policy, warfare, and the increase 

*a!ne caution on tfie one side as that of the Company on the other. 
ICew Arf.otmt of Jndifl, i. 109—228. 

I Bfute, ii. 656. 2 lb. iii. 75, 87, 122. 139, 181, 203, 231. 
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of their revenue, for one paragraph they write con- BOOK l. 
cerning trade.”' It thus appears at how early a 
period, when trade and sovereignty were blended, the 1599 ^ 95 . 
trade, as was abundantly natural, became an object 
of contempt, and^ by necessary consequence, a sub¬ 
ject of neglect. A trade, the subject of neglect, is 
of course a trade witl\out profit. 

This policy was so far gratified, about the same pe¬ 
riod, that Tegnapatam, a town and harbour on the 
Coramander*coast, a little to the south of Pondi¬ 
cherry, was obtained by purchase, and secured by 
grant from the country powers. It was strengthened 
by a wall and bulwarks, and named Fort St. David." 

A fact of much iiftrinsic importance occi^rs at this 
part of the history. Among the Christians of the 
East, the Armenians, during the power of the suc¬ 
cessors of Constantine, had formed a particular sect. 

When the countries which they inhabited were over¬ 
run by the Mahomedan arms, they were transplanted 
by force, in great .numbers^ into Persia, and dis¬ 
persed in the surrounding countiies. Under oppres¬ 
sion, the Armenians adhered to fheir faith ; and, 
addicting themselves to commerce, became, like the 
Jews in Europe, the merchants and brokers in the 
different countries to which they resorted.'* A pro¬ 
portion of therR made their way into India, and, by 
their usual industry and acuteness, acejuired that share 
in the business of the country which was the custo¬ 
mary reward of the qualities they displayed. The 
pecuniary pressure under which the Company at this 

» Bruce, iii. 7C. ^ Ib. 120. 

5 See, ill Gibbon, viii, 357 to 360, a train of allasions, as usyal, to 
the history of the Armenians; aiiU in his notes a list of its authors.— 

The principal facts regarding; them, as a religious people, arc collected 
with his usual industry and hdeliiy by Mosheim, Ecclesiuit. Hist. lii. 

493, 494, 495, and 413, 413. 
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The Monopoly challenged. 

BOOK I. time laboured, and under which, without ruinous 
consequences, the increase of patronage could not be 

tC 8 B- 98 . pursued, constrained the Directors to look out for 
economical modes of conducting their trade. They ac¬ 
cordingly gave instructions, that, instead of multiply¬ 
ing European agehts in India, natives, and especially 
Armenians, should be employed: “ because,” to use 
the words of Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the let¬ 
ters of the Court, “ that people could vend English 
woollens, by carrying small quantities Into the inte¬ 
rior provinces, and could collect fine muslins, and 
other new and valuable articles, suited to the Euro¬ 
pean demands, better than any agents of the Com¬ 
pany could effect, under any phirmaund or grant 
which might be eventually purchased.”* 

The prosperity which the nation had enjoyed, 
since the death of Charles I., having rendered capital 
more abundant, the eagerness of the mercantile popu¬ 
lation to enter into the t-. ‘^annel of Indian enterprise 
and gain had proportionably increased; and the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty being -now better understood, and 
actuating more strongly the breasts of Englishmen, 
not only had private adventure, in more numerous 
instances, surmounted the ba.criers of the Company’s 
monopoly, but the public in general'at last disputed 
the power of a royal charter, unsupported by Par¬ 
liamentary sanction, to limit the rights of one part of 
the people in favour of another, and to debar all but 
the East India Company fi-om the commerce of 
India. Applications were made to Parliament for a 
new system of management in this branch of national 
affairs; and certain instances of severity, which were 
made to carry the appearance of atrocity, in the ex¬ 
ercise of the powers of martial law assumed by the 

’ Bruce, iii, 88. 
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Companj, in St. Helena and other places, served to BOOK r. 
augment the unfavourable opinion which was now ^‘‘***' 
rising against them.*. ^ 1689-98. 

The views of the House of Commons were hostile 


to the Company. A committee, appointed to inves¬ 
tigate the subject, delivered it as their opinion on the 
16th January, 1690, that a new Company should 
be established, and established by Act of Parliament; 
l)ut that the present Company should cari^ on the 
trade exclusivbly, till the new Company were esta¬ 
blished.’ The House itself in 1691, addressed tlie 
King to dissolve the Company, and incorj)orate a 
new one; when the King referred the question to a 
committee of the Privy Council.® , 

In the mean time the Company proceeded, in a 
spirit of virulence, to extinguish the hated competi¬ 
tion of the 'general traders. “ The Court,” says 
IMr. llruce, transcribing the instructions of 1691, 
•• continued to act towards their opponents, interlo¬ 
pers, in the same manner as they had done in the 
latter years of tlie two preceding reigns; and granted 
commissions to all their captains, |)roceeding this 
season to India, to seize the interlopers of ev^ry 
description, and to bririg them to trial before the 
Admiralty Court «t Bombayexplaining, that, as 
they attributed aH the differences between the Com¬ 
pany and the Indian powers to the intehopers, if 
they continued their depredations on the subjects of 
the Mogul or King of Persia, they were to be tried 
for their lives as pirates, and sentence of death pass¬ 
ed; but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should be known.* 


* Bruce» iii. 81; Maepherson’s Annalt, ii. 618 ; and Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations, iii. 132, who with his usual sagacity bringi to view 
the causes of the principal events in the history of the Company. 
Bruce, iii. 82. ^ MacpVerson’s Annals, ii. 648. 

« Bruce, iii. 102. 
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mK>K r. The cruelty which marks these proceedings is 

CiiAP. 5. Q] 3 yj[Q„g. would hardly be credible if it were less 

1659 . 98 .strongly attested. The Compajiy seized their oppo¬ 
nents, and carried them before their own Admiralty 
Courts, that is, before themselves, to judge and pass 
sentence in their own cause, and inflict almost any 
measure of injury Avhich it suited minds, inflamed 
with all the passions of disappointed avarice and am¬ 
bition, to perpetrate. They accused their competi¬ 
tors of piracy, or of any other crinxi they chose; 
tried them, us they pleased, and sentenced them 
even to death: as if it were an act of mercy that 
they did not consign them to the executioner before 
the royi^ pleasure was know n if that pleasure 
could be as quickly known, in India, as it could in 
England;—^as if the unfortunate victim might not 
remain for months and years in the dungeons of the 
Company, in ^ climate, \vhere a sentence of im¬ 
prisonment, for any iv 'gth of time, to a Euroj)ean 
constitution, is a sentence of almost certain death; 
and Avhere lie could hardly fail to suffer the pains of 
many execution’s, beside the ruin of his affairs, in a 
land of strangers and enemies, even if his wretched 
life were protracted till his doom, pronounced at the 
opposite side of the globed could* be knowm. Mr. 
Bruce, with his usual alacrity of ^advocation, says, 
“ This proceeding of the Court rested upon the 
opinion of the twelve Judges, which was, that the 
Company had a right to the trade to the East Indies, 
according to their charter.”^ Because the Judges 

1 Ib, iii. 103. Sir Josiah Child, as chairman of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, wrote to the Governor of Bombay, to spare no severity to crush 
thwr countrymen who iuvadefl the ground of the Company’s pretensions 
in India. The Governor replied, hy professing his readiness to omit 
iiotbiug which lay witliin the sphere of his power to satisfy the wishes 
of the Company ; but the laws of unhappily would not lot him 

proceed so far as might oilierwise be desirable. Sir Josiuh wrote back 
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A / Ciiarfer. 

^aid they had a rijfht to tlie trade to the East Imlies, 
they assumed a riglit to be judges and execu¬ 
tioners of their felloAv subjects^ in^ their own cause. 
This was a bold conclusion. It was impossible that, 
xinder any colour of justice, the jxowers of judicature 
entrusted to tlie Company, by kingly without jiarlia- 
ineiitary authority, even if allowed, couKl be ex¬ 
tended beyond their own servants, who voluntrtnly 
submitted to their jinisdictioii. Over the rest of 
their fellow-kd>jeots, it was surely sufJi(‘icid power, 
if they were permitted to send them to Jaigland, 
to answer for tlieir conduct, if challenged, before 
a tribunal, which had not an overbearing interest 
in destroying them.* • » 

The King of‘ 10*93, like the King of any btlwr 
period, Tirefcn’cd power in his own hands to power in 
the liands df the parliaincnt, and would have been 
jdeased to retain t\ itliout participation the riglit of 
making or annulling exclusive privileges of trade. 
Notwithstanding the resoluticm of tlic committee of 
the HoUvSe of Commons, that, parliament should de¬ 
termine whatever regulations might be deemed oxiie- 
dient for the Indian trade, a new charter was gran1^(‘{i 
hy letters patent from the crown, as the projier mode 
of terminating the* present controversies. 7'Jie [irin- 
ci])al conditions xl^erc, that the capital of the (Com¬ 
pany, which was 756,000/. should be augmented by 


u itli an^^er:—That lie expected his orders were lo be his rules, and 
not the laws of England, which w^ere an heap of nonsense, compih fl hv 
a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew bow' to make lav^> 
for the good of their own private families, much less for the rei:;uhi!njg 
of Companies, and foreign commerce.’^ (Hamilton's New Actotinr of 
India, i. 232.) ‘‘ I am the more particular,” adds CnpLahi IJainilKyj, 
on'this account, because I saw and copied both those iettoia in Anno 
1696, while Mr. Vaux [the Governor to w'boni the were ad¬ 

dressed] and I were prisoners at Surat, on account of Captain F.vorv’., 
tobbing the Moi^ur^ groav ship, rallcf? the Gunswjy ” Brru'e, hi. 2 
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Pecuniary Dijficulties. 

BOOK I. 744,000/,, so as to raise it to 1,500,000/.; • that their 
CiiAP. 5. exclusive privileges should be confirmed for tweiity- 
1693 one years; that they should export 100,000/. of 
British produce annually; that the title to a vote in 
, the court of Proprietors should be 1000/.; and that 

no more than ten votes should be'allowed to any in¬ 
dividual.' 

The pretensions, however, of the House of Com¬ 
mons brought this important question to a different 
issue. Towards the close of the very same season, 
that assembly came to a vote, “ that it was the right 
of all Englishmen to trade to the East Indies, or 
any part of the world, unless prohibited by act of 
parliamentand William knew his situation too 
well to dispute their authority. 

The Company laboured under the most piessing 
embarrassments. Though their pecuniary difficulties, 
through the whole course of their history, have been 
allowed as little as p.'3sible to meet the public eye, 
what we happen to be told of the situation at this 
time of the Presidency at Surat affords a Uvely idea 
of the financial distresses in which they were in¬ 
volved. Instead of eight lacks of rupees, which it 
was expected would be sent from Bombay to Surat, 
to purchase goods for the homevfard voyage, only 
three lacks and a half were reeeivad. The debt at 
Surat already amounted to twenty lacks; yet it was 
absolutely necessary to borrow money to purchase a 
cargo for even three ships. A loan of one lack and 
80,000 rupees was necessary to complete this smalt 
investment. To raise this snm, it was necessary to 
allow to individuals the privileges of the contract 
which subsisted with the Armenian merchants.* And 

> Bruce, iii* 133—135. MaepbersonV Aauals^ ii. 649. ^ Ib. 149m 

3 We know not the terms of tliat contract, nor how a participation in 
its privileges could be granted to Individuals without a bveacli of faith 
toward the Armenian merchants. 
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after all these exertions the money Could only Ik; ob¬ 
tained by taking it up on loans from the Company’s 
servants.* 

* 

The Company meanwhile did nol neglect the usual 
corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It 
appeared that thty had distributed large sums of 
money, to men in power, before obtaining their char¬ 
ter, The House of Commons were, at the present 
period, disposed to inquire into such transactions. 
They ordered, the liooks of the Company to be exa¬ 
mined ; wliere it ap])eared that it had been the prac¬ 
tice, and even habit of the Company, to give bribes 
to great men; that/ previous to the revolution, 
their annual expengo under that head hud scarcely 
ever exceeded 1,200/.; that since the revolution it 
had gradually increased; and that in the year 1693, 
it had amovinted to nearly 90,000/. The Duke of 
Leeus, who was charged with liaving received a bribe 
of 5,000/. was impeached by the Commons. But tlie 
principal witness against him was sent out of the 
way, and it was not till nine days after it was de¬ 
manded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued 
to stop his flight. Great men w^ere concerned in 
smothering tlic inquiry; parliament was prorogued; 
and the scene wag here permitted to closc.‘^ 

As the science and art of government were still so 
imperfect as to be very unequal to the suppression of 
crimes, and robberies and murders w^'ere prevalent 
even in the best regulated countries in Europe; so 
depredation was committed on the ocean under still 
less restraint, and pirates abounded wherever the 
amount of property at sea afforded an adequate temp¬ 
tation. The fame of Indian riclies attracted to ^he 

* Bruce, iii. 167 . 

* Maepherson's Annals, ii- 652, 662 ; 10,000^ is said to have boen 
traced to the King. 
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Pira/es. 


CnA^s adventurers of all nations; some of 

— ■ whom were professed j)irates; others, men preferring- 

1&93-98, honevSt trade; though, when they found themselves 
debarred from this source of profit, by the preten¬ 
sions and power of monopoly, they had no such 
aversion to piracy as to reject the "only other source 
of wdiicli they were allowed to partake. The mo¬ 
deration which, during some few years, the Company 
had found it prudent to observe in their operations 
for restraining the resort of jwivate traders to India, 
had permitted an increase of tlie predatory adventu¬ 
rers. As vessels belonging to IMogul suly'ects fell 
occasionally into the hands of plunderers of tlie 
English ipition, the Mogul govomnicnt, too ignorant 
and headlong to be guided by any but the rudest ap¬ 
pearances, held the Company I’esponsible for the 
misdeeds of their countrymen; and sometimes pro¬ 
ceeded to such extrer'Hies as to confiscate tlicir 
goods and confine their servants. The Company, 
who would liave been justified in requiring aid at the* 
hands of government ihr the remedy of so real a 
grievance, made use of the occasion as a favourable 
one for accumulating odium upon the independent 
traders. They endeavoured to confound them with 
the pirates. They imputed the pir^jcies in general to 
the interlopers as tlK^y called tliem.« In their com¬ 
plaints to government they represented tlie interlo¬ 
per and the depredations of which they said they 
were the authors, as the cause of all the calamities 
to which, under the Mogul government, the Com- 
• pany had been exposed. The charge, in truth, of 
piracy became a general calumny, with which all the 
^ different parties in India endeavoured to blacken 
their competitors; and the Company itself, w hen the 
new association of merchants trading to India began 
to rival them, were as strongly accused of acting the 
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jui'atos in India, as the individual traders liad been 
hy themselves.^ 

Such was the situation of the Company in England, 
and in India, when the influence of the rival associa¬ 
tion threatened them wnth destruction. In the year 
1698 both parties were urging tlieir pretensions with 
the greatest possible '^eal, when the necessities of the 
government pointed out to both the project of bribing 
it by the accommodation of money. The Company 
oflored to lend to government 7005000 /. at 4 per cent, 
interest, provided their charter should be confirmed, 
and tJic monopoly of India secured to them by act of 
parliaincnt. Their rivals, knowing on how effectual 
an expedient they ha*d fallen, resolved to augment the 
temptiffion. They o/fered to a<Jvancc 000,000/. at 
8 percent. pi‘ovidcd they should be invested with the 
morn i)oly, free from obligation of trading on a joint- 
stock, except as they themselves sljould afterwards 
desire.*^ 

. A bill was introduced into* parliament for carrying 
the project of the new association into execution. 
And the arguments of the two j)arties were brouglft 
forward in full sin'ngth and detail. ^ 

On the part of the existing Company, it was re¬ 
presented; That^thoy possessed ehartervs; that the 
infringement of charters w'as contrary to good faith, 
contrary to justice, and in fact no less imprudent than 
it was immoral, by destroying that security of en- 


^ Biucc, iii. 146, 186. Sir Nicolas Wj^ite [Consul of the Assoria^ 
tionj addressed a letter/' says Mr. Bruce, “ to the Moj;ui, accusinj; 
the London C'ompanv of being sharers and abetU^rsof the piracies, from 
which his subjects and the trade of his domtnions had suffered, or, in 
the Consul's coarse language, of bting thieves and confederates with^he 
pirates:' Ib. .3S7. 

‘ Andersfm's Hist. Marpherson's Annals, ii. 60i. Bruce, iii. 

253. 
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®00K I. gagcments on which the industry of individuals and 
the prosperity of nations essentially depend: That the 
1698. India Company, moreover, hJid property, of which 

to deprive them would be to violate the very founda¬ 
tion on which the structure of sociejty rests; that they 
were tlie Lords-Proprietors, by royal gi'ant, of Bom¬ 
bay and St. Helena; that they had in India at their 
own expense, and by their own exertions, acc^uired 
immoveable property, in lands, in houses, in taxes and 
duties, the annual produce of which might be estima¬ 
ted at 44,000/.: That at great expense they had 
erected fortifications in various parts of India, by which 
they had preserved to their country the Indian trade; 
and had t>uilt factories and purcTiased privileges of 
great importance to the nation; enterprises to which 
they could have been induced by nothing but the liope 
and prospect of national support: That tiie resources 
and abilities of the Comnany were proved, by the es¬ 
timate of their quigk ana'dead stock; and that a capi¬ 
tal of two millions woisid be raised immediately by 
subscription : That th^ project, on the contrary, of the 
new association made no provision for a determinate 
stock; and the trade, which experience proved to re- 
quirc an advance of600,000/. annually, might thus be 
lost to the nation, for want of sufficient capital to carry 
it on: That justice to individuals, as well as to the 
public, required the continuance of the charter, as 
the property and even subsistence of many families, 
widows, and orphans, was involved in the fate of tlic 
Company: In short, that humanity, law, and policy, 
would all be equally violated by infringing the char¬ 
tered rights of this admirable institution/ 

'The new association replied; That it was no in- 


I Bnire, iii. 2^3. Anden^on's HiMory of Commerce; Maepherson, 
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rring-cnient of good faith or justice, to annul, by a 
legislative act, a charter which was hostile to the in¬ 
terests of the nation; because that would be to say, 
if a government has once committed an error, that it 
is not lawful to correct itself > it would be to say that, 
if a nation has once been rendered‘miserable, by en’o- 
neous institutions of fyvernment, it must never try to 
rescue itself from its misery: That the practi(:al rule 
of the British government, as many precedents abun¬ 
dantly testified, had been, to set at nought the pretend¬ 
ed inviolability of charters, as often as they were 
proved to be unpi’ofitable or injurious: That not only 
had charters been destroyed by act. of parliament, but 
even the judges at* ftiw (so little in reality the 
respect which had been paid to charters) had often 
set them aside, by their sole authority, on the vague 
and general ground that the King had been deceive<l 
in lus grant: That, if any chartered body was entitled 
to complain of being dissolved, in obedience to the 
dictates of utility, jt was certainly not the East 
India Company, whose charter had been originally 
granted, and subsequently renewed, on the invariable 
condition of being terminated, after three years’ notice, 
if not productive of national advantage: 'J^'o display 
the property wWch the Company Ijad acquired in 
India, and to pretend that it gave them a right to 
peri)etuity of charter, was nothing less than to insult 
the supreme authority of the state; by tcUing it, that, 
be the limitations what they might, under which the 
legislature should grant a charter, it was at all times 
in the power of the chartered body to annul those 
limitations, and mock the legislative wisdom of the 
nation, simply by acquiring property: That, if the 
Company had erected forts and factories, the (juestion 
still remained, whether l^h^y carried on the trade 
more profitably by their charter than the nation could 
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carry it on if the chai*ter were destroyed : That the 
nation and its constituted authorities were the sole 
judge in this controversy; of which the question 
whether the nation or the Company were most likely 
to fail in point of capital, no doubt formed a part: 
That if inconvenience, and in some instances distress, 
should be felt by individuals, t^tis deserved considera¬ 
tion, and, in the balance of goods and evils, ought to 
be counted to its full amount: but to bring forward 
the inconvenience of individuals, as constituting in 
itself a conclusive argument against a political arrange¬ 
ment, is as much as to say that no abuse should be 
ever remedied; because no abuse is without its profit 
to somebody, and no considerable number of persons 
can be deprived of customary profits without incon¬ 
venience to most, hardship to many, and distress to 
soineJ 

The new associators, though thus strong against 
the particular pleas of tL lir opponents, wore debarred 
the use of those important arguments which bore upon 
the jirinciplc of exclusion; and whicli, even in that 
age, were urged with great force against the Company. 
'I'ht^y who were themselves endeavouring to obtain a 
monopoly could not proclaim the evils which it was 
tlic nature of monopoly to produce,’ The pretended 
rights of the Company to a perpetuity of their exclu¬ 
sive privileges, for to that extent did their arguments 
reach, were disregarded by every body, and an act 
was passed, empowering the King to convert the new 
association into a corporate body, and to bestow upon 
t hem the monopoly of the Indian trade. The charters, 
the property, the privileges, the forts and factories of 
the Company in India, and their claims of merit with 

' Bnirf, iiu 351. Anderson^i Hibuuy of Commerce 5 Macphti* 
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the nation, if not treated with contempt, were at least 
lield inadequate to debar the legislative wisdom of 
the community from»establishing for the Indian trade 
wliatever rules and regulations the interest of the 
public appeared to retpiire.' . 

The following were the principal* provisions of the 
act: That the sum o{^ two millions should be raised 
by subscription, for the service of governnumt: that 
this subscription should be open to natives or I'oreigncrs, 
bodies politic or corporate: that the money so advanced 
should bear an interest of 8 per cent, per annum: 
that it should be lawful for his Majesty, by his 
letters patent, to make the subseribers a body jwlitic 
and cor(»orate, by the tiame of the “ Gencnd Society 
that the subscribers severally might trade to the 
East Indies, each to the amount of his subsenp- 
tion: that IT any or all of the subscribers should be 
>\ illing and desirous, (hey might be incorporated into 
a joint-st ock ('()mi)any; that the subscribers to this 
fund should have the sole and exclusive right of 
trading to tlu' liast Indies : tlud on three years’ notice, 
after the 29th of September, 1711, and the repayment 
of the capital of 2,000,000/. this act should cease ^nd 
determine: that the old of London Company, to whom 
three years’ notiet: were due, should have h'ave to 
trade to India tifl 1701 : that their estates should be 
chargeable with their debts: and that if any further 
dividends were made before the payment of their 
debts, the members who received them should be 
resjionsiblc for the debts with their private estates to 
the amount of the sums thus unduly received. 

I'liis measure, of prohibiting dividends while debt 
is unpaid, or of rendering tlie I’roprietors responsible 
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with their fortunes to the amount of the dividends 
received, befitted the legislative justice of a nation. 

A clause, on the same principle, was enacted with 
regard to the New Company, that they should not 
allow their debts at any time to exceed the amount 
of their capital stock; or, if they'did, that every pro¬ 
prietor should be responsible, for the debts with his 
private fortune, to the whole amount of whatever he 
should have received in tiie way of dividend or share 
after the debts exceeded the capital.* ' 

This good policy was little regarded in the sequel. 

In conformity with this act a charter passed the 
great seal, bearing date the 3d of September, constitut¬ 
ing the wibscriters to the stock'of 2,000,000/. a body 
cxtt'porate under the name of the “ General Society.” 
This charter empowered the subscribers to trade, on 
the terras of a regulated Company, each subscri})er 
for his own account. The greater part, however, of 
the subscribers desireo io trade upon a joint-stock: 
and another charter, dafted the 5th of the same month, 
f ormed this portion of the suliscrihei's, exclusive of the 
small remainder, into a joint-stock Company, by the 
napie of “ the English Company trading to the East 
Indies.” - 

“In all this very material affair,” says Anderson, 
“ there certainly was a strange jumble of inconsisten¬ 
cies, contradictions, and difficulties, not easily to be ac¬ 
counted for in the conduct of men of judgment.” ■* The 
liondon Company, who had a right by their charter 
to the exclusive trade to India till three years after 
notice, had reason to complain of this injustice, that 


Statute 9 Sb 10 W, IIL c. 44. 

‘ MaephtTsonS Annals, ii. ti99. Bruce, iii. 3*>7, 258. Preamble to 
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the English Company were empowered to trade to 
India immediately, while they had the poor compensa¬ 
tion of trading for* three years along with them. 
There was palpal de absurdity in abolishing one ex¬ 
clusive company, .only to erect another; when the 
former had acted no otherwise than the latter would 
act. Even the dcpar^?j:re from joint-stock manage¬ 
ment, if trade on the principle of individual inspection 
and personal interest had been looked to as the source 
of improvement, might have been accomplished, with¬ 
out the creefion of two exclusive companies, by only 
abolishing the joint-stpek regulation of tlic old one. 
But the chief mark of the ignorance of parliament, at 
that time, in the art* and science of government, w as, 
llicir al)stracting from a trading body, under the name 
of loan to government, the whole of their trading 
capital; and expecting them to traffic largely and 
jirofitably wlien destitute of funds. The vast ad¬ 
vance to government, which they feebly roj)aired by 
credit, Ix'ggared the English Company, and ensured 
their ruin, frean the beginning: 

The old, or London Company, lost not their hopes. 
They were allowed to trade for three years on their 
own charter; and availing themselves of the clause 
in the act, whi^*h ^:^ermitted corporations to hold stock 
of the New Company, tliey resolved to subscribe into 
this fund as largely as possible; and, under the privi¬ 
lege of private adventure, allowed by the charter of 
the English Company, to trade, sci)arately, and in 
their own name, after the three years of their charter 
should be expired. Tlie sum which tliey wore ena¬ 
bled to appropriate to this purpose, was 315,000/.' 

In the instructions to their servants abroad they 


^ Bruce, iii. 256, 26T. Macphffton, ii, 700. Smith'i Wealth of Na¬ 
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BOOK I- represented the late measures of parliament as rather 
the result of the power of a particular party than the 

3693 . 99 ^ fruit of legislative wisdom: "‘♦The Interlopers,” so 
they called the New Company, “ had prevailed by 
their offer of having the trade free, and not on a joint- 
stock but they were resolved by large equipments 
(if tlieir servants would only f^econd their endeavours) 
to frustrate the speculations of those opponents: “Two 
East India ('ompanios in England,” these arc their 
own words, “ could no more subsist w^lthout destroy¬ 
ing one the other, than two Kings, at tifc same time 
regnant in the same kingdom: that now a civil battle 
was to be fought l)etwecn the Old and the New 
C'omi)aiu^; and that two or three years must end this 
war, as tlie Old or the New must give way: that, 
being veterans, if their servants abroad w^ould do their 
duly they did not doubt of the victory: that if the 
w'orld laughed at the naiiis the two Companies took 
to ruin each other they'could not help it, as they were 
on good ground and had a cliarter.” ^ 

When tlic time arrived for paying the instalments 
of the suljscviptions to the stock of the New Company, 
many of the subscribers, not finding it easy to fulfil 
their engagements, were under tlic necessity of selling 
tht^ir shares. Shares fell to a discount; and the dcwS- 
pondency, hence arising, operated *to produce still 
greater depression.^ 

The first voyage which the New Company fitted 
out, consisted of three ships with a stock of 178,000/.'^ 
'J'o this stale of imbecility did the absorption of their 
capital reduce their operations. Tlie sum to which 
they wxre thus limited for commencing tlieir trade but 
little exceeded the interest w hich they were annually 
to receive from government. 


3 Ihui c, iii. 2/» 
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With such means the Ncnv Company jiroved a 
very unequal competitor with the Old. The Equip¬ 
ments of the Old Company, for the same season, 
1698-99, amounted to thirteen sail of shipping:, 5,000 
tons burthen, and stock estimated at 525,000/. Under 
the difficulties wifli whicli they had to contend at 
home, tliey resolved by tlie most submissive and re* 
sj)octt'ul behaviour, as well as by ofier of services, to 
cultivate the favour of the IMoguls. 'Jlicir Endea¬ 
vours were not-unsucccssful. They obtained a gTajit ol' 
the tow'iis of Chuttanuttee, Govind]>ore, and Calcutta, 
and began, but cautiously, so as not to alarm the native 
government, to construct a fort. It ^^'as denominated 
Fort William; and the station was constituted a 
Presidency.‘ 

To secure advantages to which they looked from 
their subscription of 315,000/. into the sto<-k of the 
EnglL^h Company, tluy had sufficient influence to 
obtain an act of ])arliament, by which they were con¬ 
tinued a cori^oraliou, entitled, after the period oftlulr 
own charter, to trade, on their. ^)wn account, niKhr 
the charter of the New Company, tc/ the amount of 
the stock they had subscribed.*^ 

The rivalship of the two Comj>anies produced, in 
India, all those a«ts of ihutual opjiosition and hos¬ 
tility, which natiA^ally flowed from the cirtaunstanc'cs 
in which they Mere placed. They laboured to suji- 
plant one another in the good opinion of the native^ 
inhabitants and the native governments. 'Jliey de¬ 
famed one another. They obstructed the operations 
of one another. And at last their animosities and 
contentions broke out into undissemblcd violence and 
oppression. Sir William Norris,’ whom the Ne^". 
Company, wdth the King^:f permission, had sent as 
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their Ambassador to the IVIo^iil court, arrived at 
Surat in the month of December, 1700, After seve¬ 
ral acts, insulting and injurious ^to the London Com¬ 
pany, whom he accused of obstructing him in all his 
measures and designs, he seized three of the Council, 
and delivered them to the Mogul 'Governor, who de¬ 
tained them till they found security for their appear¬ 
ance. The President and tbe Council were after¬ 
wards, by an order of the Mogul government, put in 
confinement; and Sir Nicholas the Englisli 

Company’s Consul at Surat, declared, in his cor¬ 
respondence with the Directors of that Company, 
that he had solicited this act of severity, because the 
London Company’s servants had used treasonable 
expressions towards the King; and had made use of 
their interest with the Governor of Surat to oppose 
the privileges which the Ambassador of the English 
Company was soliciting at the court of the Mogul.' 

As the injury which, these destructive contentions 
produced to the nation soon affected the public mind, 
and was deplored in proportion to the imaginary be¬ 
nefits of the trade, an union of the two Companies 
was generally desired, and strongly recommended. 
Upon the first depi*ession, in the market, of the stock 
of the New Company, an inclination on the part of 
that Company had been manifested towards a coali¬ 
tion* But what disposed the one party to such a 
measure, suggested the hope of greater advantage, 
and more complete revenge, to the other, by holding 
back from it. The Ring himself, when he received 
in Mai’ch, 1700, the Directors of the London Com¬ 
pany, on the subject of the act which continued them 
a corporate body, recommended to their serious con¬ 
sideration an union of the two Companies, as the 
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measure which would most promote, what tliey l>oth 
held out as a great national object, the Indian trade* 
So far tlie Company paid respect to the royal autho¬ 
rity, as to call a General Court oF Proprietors for 
taking the subject into considpration ; but after this 
step they appeared* disposed to let'the subject rest. 
Toward the close, however, of the year, the King, by 
a special message, required to know what proceed¬ 
ings they had adopted in consequence of his advice. 
Upon this the'* Directors summoned a General Court, 
and the following evasive resolution was voted: 
“ That this Company, as they have always been, so 
are they still ready to embrace every opportunity by 
which they may manifest their duty to his Majesty, 
and zeal for tlie public good, and that they are desi¬ 
rous to contribute their utmost endeavours for tlie 
preservation^of ilie East India trade to this kingdom, 
and aie willing to agree with the New Company 
upon reasonable terms.” The English Company 
were more explicit; they readily specified the con¬ 
ditions on which they w ere willing to form a coali¬ 
tion ; upon which the London Cofnpany jwoposed 
that seven individuals on each side should be aj)- 
pointed, to whom the negotiation should bo entrusted, 
and by wliom lhe4erms ^lould be discussed.^ 

As the cx pi lift ion approached of the three years 
which were granted to the London Company to con¬ 
tinue trade on their whole stock, they became more 
inclined to an accommodation. In theii' first proposal 
they aimed at the extinction of the rival Company. 
As a committee of the House of Commons had been 
formed, to receive proposals for paying off the 
national debts, and advancing Ihe a’cdit of t^e 
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BOOKt. nation,” they made a proposition to pay off the 
2 ,000,000/. which government had borrowed at nsii- 
1701 . rious interest from the English Company, and to hold 
the debt at five per cent. The proposal, though en¬ 
tertained by the committee, was not relished by the 
House; and this t)roject was defeated.* The distre.ss, 
however, in which the Company were now involved, 
their stock having within the last ten years fluctuated 
from 300 to 37 per cent.,'* rendered some speedy re¬ 
medy indispensable. The committee of seven, which 
had been proposed in the Answer to the King, was 
now resorted to in earnest, and W'as empowered by a 
General Court, on the 17th of April, 1701, to make; 
and receive proposals for the imion of the two Com¬ 
panies. 

It was the beginning of .lanuary, in the succeeding 
year, before the following general terms u'hre adjust('d 
and approved: That the Court of twenty-four ]\Ia- 
nagers or Directoi's s,. mid be composed of twelve 
individuals chosen by each Company; that of the 
annual exports, the amount of which should be fixed 
by the Court of* Managers, a half should be furnished 
by,each Company; that the Court of Managers should 
have the entire direction of all matters relating to 
trade and settlements subsequently ‘to this union; but 
that the factors of each Com})any should manage 
separately the stocks which each had sent out pre¬ 
viously to the date of that transaction ; that seven 
years should be allowed to wind up the separate 
concerns of each Company; and that, after that 
period, one great joint-stock should be formed by the 
final union of the funds of both. This agreement 
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was confirmed by the General Courts of both Com¬ 
panies on the 27 th April, 1702/ 

An indenture tripartite, including* tlie Queen and 
the two East India Companies, was the instrument 
adopted for f^iving legal efficacy to the transaction. 
For equalizing the’shares of the twTo Companies^ the 

following scheme was devised. The London Com- 

. • 

pany, it was agreed, should purchase at par as much 
of the capital of the English Company, lent to govern¬ 
ment, as, adfiled to the .^15,000/. which they had 
already subscribed, should render equal tlie portion 
of each. The dead stock of the liOndon Company 
was estimated at 330,000/.; that of the English 
Company at 70,000/.; whereupon, tlie latter paid 
130,000/. tor equalizing tlie shares of this part of the 
common estate. On the 22d July, 1702, the inden¬ 
ture passed under the great s(?al; and the two par¬ 
ties took the common name of The Vnlted Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies.^ 

On the foundation on which the affairs of the two 
Companies wore in this manner placed, they conti¬ 
nued, with considerable jarrings find contention, 
especially between the functionaries in India, till the 

‘ Uruce, iii. 424 lo 426. Oftbe subtleties which nt this time enterorf 
into the policy of the C.tmpany, tHe following is a specimen. Sir Ihisil 
Firebrace, or I'irebras% a notorious jobber who had been an interloper, 
and afterwards joined wit!) the London Company, was now an intriguer 
for both Companies. At a General C'ourt of the London Company, on 
the 23d April, 1701, this man stated, that he had a scheme to propose, 
which he doubted not would accomplish the union desired ; but required 
to know what recompense shr)uld V)e allowed him, if he effected this im¬ 
portant end. By an act of tlie Court, the couuniltee of seven were 
authorized to negotiate, with Sir Basil, the recompense which he ought 
to receive; and after repeated conforcnccs witli the gcjitleinan, they 
propo.sed to the C'ourt of ConiniiUccs, that /f he elTecied the union, 
130,0«')0/. of the stock of the Company should be transferred to him jn 
his paying 80/. per cent. In other w^rds, he was to receive 20 per cent* 
on 130,000/. or a reward of 30,000/. for the success of his intrigues. Ibid- 
Sec also Maepherson, ii. 603. 
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BOOK I* season 1707-8, when an event occurred, which no- 
cessitated the accommodation of differences, and 
1708 accelerated the completion of the union- A loan of 
1,200,000/., without interest, was exacted of the 
two Companies for theaise of government. The re¬ 
collection of what had liappened, when tlie body of 
private adventurers were fonned into the English 
East India Company, made them dread the offers of 
a new body of adventurers, should any difficulty be 
found on their part It was necosssiry, therefore, 
that the two Companies should lay aside all separate 
views, and cordially join their endeavours to avert the 
common danger. 

It w^s at last agreed, that nil differences subsist¬ 
ing l)ctween them should be submitted to the arbi¬ 
tration of the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord Higli 
Treasurer of England; and that the union should be 
rendered complete and final upon tlie award which lie 
should pronounce. (>. this foundation, the act, 6tli 
Anne, ch. 17, W'as parsed; enacting that a sum of 
1,200,000/. without interest should lx? advanced by 
the United Colnpany to government, which, being 
added to the former advance of 2,000,000/. at 8 per 
cent, interest, constituted a loan of 3,200,000/. 
yielding interest at the rate of 5 per cent, upon tlie 
whole; that to raise this sum of 1,260,000/. the Com- 
jiany should be empowered to borrow to the extent of 
1,500,000/. on their common seal, or to call in 
moneys to that extent from the Proprietors; that this 
sum of 1,200,000/. sluxild be added to their capital 
stock; that instead of terminating on three years’ no¬ 
tice after the 29th of September, 1711, their privi- 
h=»ges should be continued till three years notice after 
the 25th of March, 1726; and till repayment of their 
capital; that the stock of the separate adventures of 
the (icneral Society, amounting to 7,200/., which liad 
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never been incorporated into tlic joint-stock of the 
English Company, might be paid off, on three years 
notice after the 29th of September, 1711.. and merged 
in the joint-stock ol^ the United Company ; and Unit 
the award of tlie Earl of Godo]])hin, settling the 
terms of tlie Union, should bo binding and conclusive 
on both parties^ 

'Idle award of GodiJlphin as dat(‘d and published 
on tl)e 29 th of September, 17()H. It referred seldy 
to the winding up of tlie concerns oftln^ two C-ompa- 
nies ; and the blending of their separate properties 
into one stock, on terms equital)le to botli. As llu‘ 
assets or eirecfs of tli(\ I.oudon Company in India i'ell 
short ot the dci)ts oi'^that concern, they were' requircnl 
to pay I)y instalments to the United Coi’ftpany tlu' 
sum of 9b*,()]o/. 4'.y. i)<L: and as the eifect.'^ oJ‘ tlu* 
Kngli^ii (!vm])any in India cxceeilod their debts, iliey 
wci‘ (lin'eted to reeeive from the United Company 
the sum of (>(!,()0.7/. l.v. 2V/.; a deld, due by Sir lui- 
ward 1 dttloton in iJcneal, of 80,497 nqx^es and <S 
anas, j’emaining to* be discharged by the Engli>.n 
Company oit th<dr owji account. Qn llu*se terms the 
whole of the property and debts of b(»tli Ctanpanit s 
abroad became the property and del)ts of the Uifttid 
Comjtany. With rega/d to the debts of botli Conqta- 
nies in Britain,^it was in general onlaiited that tlu'y 
should all be discharged before the Islof March, 
1709 ; and as those of the I^ondon Coinjtany amount¬ 
ed to the sum of 399,79^^/. 9s*. Id. tltey were em¬ 
powered to call upon their Proprietors, l>y Ihret' si'- 
veral instalments, for tlic means of liquidation." 

As the intercourse of the English nation with tlu^ 
people of India was now destiwd to become, l)y a 
rapid progress, both verv intimate, and very cxt*en 

» Urucf, ill. (53,'> to 630; Stat. 6 A. r. \7. 

* lb. 007 to 079. Marpherion, iii j, 'K 
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BOOK I. sive, a full account of the character and circumstance? 

of that people is required for the understanding of the 
jYQg subsequent proceedings and events. 

The populatioii of those great countries consisted 
chiefly of two Kaces: one, w'ho may lic re be called the 
Hindu; another,.the Mahomedan Race. The first 
y’ were the aboriirinal inhabitants of the country. The 
latter were sulfee(]uent invaders; and insignificant, in 
point of number, compared w ith the first. 

The next two Hooks will be devoted to the pur¬ 
pose of laying l)etbre the readier all that apjxjars to 
be useful in what is known <;onceniing both these 
classes of the Indian people. 'Po those who delight 
in tracing the phenomena of hyman nature ; and to 
those wlfo desire to know completely the foundation 
upon which the actions of the British j)eoplc in India 
have been laid, this will not appear the Rast inte¬ 
resting department of the work. 



BOOK II.' 


01’ THE lllNDUK 


V CHAP. 1. 

Chronology and Ancient History of the Hindus- 

Rude nations seem to derive a peculiar gratifica- book It 
tion from pretensions to a remote antiquity*.' As a 
boastful and tur^^id vanity distinguishes remarkably 
tlie oriental nations they have in most instances car¬ 
ried their claims extravagantly high. We are in¬ 
formed in a fragment of Chaldaic history, that there 
were written accounts, preserved at Babylon with 
• 

’ ]\fr, GibVton romark.s, (Hist. Dcd. and Fall of ihft Roman Empirp, 
p. that !lio wild Irishman, as well as the wild J'artar, can point 
out the individual son of Japhet from whose loins his ancestors were 
lineally descended.—According to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland^ J3)» • < 

the giant Parthoianu.s, who was rile .son ol’Seara, the son of Ksra, the 
son of Sru, the son ofV' ramant/the .son of Fathadaii, the son of Ma¬ 
gog, the son of Japh^, the son of Noah, landed on the c oast of Mans 
ter, the 14th day of May, in the year of the world 1978. —The legends 
of England are not less instructive. A fourth or siklh son of Japhet. 
named Samoihes, having iirst coloiii/ed Gaul, passed over into this 
island, which was thence named Samothia, about 200 years after the 
flood ; but the Samothians being some ages afterwards subdued by Al¬ 
bion, a giant son of Neptune, he called the island after his own name, 
and ruled it forty-four years. See the story, with some judicious re¬ 
flections, in Milioifs History of England (Prose Works of Milton, iv. 3. 

Ed. 1806). “ i he Athenians boasted that they were as ancient as the 

sun. The Arcadians pretended they were older tlian the moon. The ^ 

Lacedemonians called themselves jthe sons of the earth, &c. suefi in 

general was the madness of the ancients on this subject ? They loved to 

lose themselves in an abyss of ages which seemed to approach eternity 

Goguet, Origin ofLaws, v. i. b. l.'ch. J, art 5. See tho authorities 

there quoted. 
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BOOK U. tlie greatest care, compr^ending a term of fifteen 
( hap. 1 , Qf years/ The pretended duration of the 

Ciiinesc monarchy is vStiU more" extraordinary* A 
single king of h'gypt u as Ijclieved to have reigned 
thrt'c myriads of years."' 

Tlie javsent age of the world, according to the 
system of the Hindus, is distinguished into four 
grand periods, denominated vugs. "J'lie first is the 
Satya yijg, comprehending 1,728,000 . years; the 
sceoiid the IVeta yug, comprehending 1/206,000 
years; the third the Dvv^apar yug% including S()1<,000 
years ; and the fourth the Cali yug, vrluch will extend 
to 482,000 years. Of these jK'riods the first three 
are exjuiCd, and in the year 1817 of tlie Christian 
era, 4011 yc'ars of the last. Troui the ccinmcncc- 
inent, therefore, of the Satya yug, to Uic present 
time, is comjnvhcnded a space of 3,892,011 years, 
the antiquity to which tl:’ * people lay claim.** 


« Kuspbil ('lironicon, p. 5. ‘.Syncelli Clir^nogniph. p. tii). Bryam/s 
Aiu’icnt Mviholdjiy, iv, 1^27. 8v’o, edit. 

- SyiurcUi ChroniccJh, p. ol. Hcn>dolu? iuforrus UJ^, CHl** ii- c.'2,) 
that, the V'iiyptiun.s consi(ic*n;d themselves as the most ancient of man- 
kind, till an exjariinent mudu by Psammcticluis c(»in iaced them that 
the I’hrvyian’^ alone preceded them. Bui ihe inhahitauts of the furtlier 
JVmiusula of India make the boldest irftnrsions pUo the retiions <»f past 
times. The lJunnans, we are informed hy Dr. Bychanan, (As. Res. vi. 
iag) believe that the lives of the first inhabitants of llieir country lasted 
t>no asscnchii, a period of time of whicli they thus communicate an 
idea : If fur three years it should rain incessantly over tlie whole sur¬ 
face of tills earth, which is 1/20^1,100 juzana in diameter, the number 
<if drops of rain falling: iu such a spai'e and time, althoujrh far exceed- 
jug human conception, would only equal the number of years contained 
in one iisscnchii.” 

Sir W illiam Jones’s Discourse on the Clironolojiy of the Hindus, (As. 
Res. it. Ill, Cvo Kd.) also that on the Hods of Hrecre, Italy, and 
India, (ibid. i. 2'2l.)—See too Air. Bentley’s Remarks on the principal 
J'.ras and Dates of the ancient Hindus, (Ibid. v. 315) ; and the Dis¬ 
course of Captain T. VVilford on the Chronology of the Hindus, in the 
same volume, p. 24.—^C^onsult also Air. Alarsden’s Discourse on the 
Chronology of the Hindus, (Phil. Trans. Ixxx. 568.) These authors, 
having all drawn from the same sources, display an atipeurance of uni- 
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Tile contempt willi which judicious historians now BOOK ir. 
treat the historical fables of early society, must l)e 
indulged with caution when we explore the ancient 
condition of Hindustan; because the legendary tales 
of the Hindus have hitherto, among European in- 
quirers, been re^jarded willi particular respect ; and 
because, witliout a knowledge of them, much of wJiat 
has been wiitten ift fturope ('oucerning the j)eople of 
India cannot be understood/ It is ncccssarv^ there- 


formit}' aiid certainty in tliis part of the Hindu It aiimsinj!; 

to routeinplate \hc \vavcrin« results of tlieir predecessors. Mr. Halherf, 
in tlu! pn:fa<*o to his Translation oftlie Code of Oouro^ Laws, thus stales 
the imnihi r of \ears> and tlins spells the names ot the epochs ; 1. 'jlie 
Suttee Joirms 5,200,000 yiiJU's; 2. The'I'irtah Jogue, 2,UK),t)0() years; 
5. the J)uapaar Jojiue, 1,()00,000; 4. the (’ollee 400,000.— 

<olonel i )ow marks iiu‘Sf!Itrc Jcijiuc at 14,000,000; the Tirtah Joi>,ue 
at J,0o0,000; the l)wapuar Jo<;ue., 72,000; and the (^>llec 
50,000 year*'.# (IJistory of Ilimloslau, i. 2.)—M. Bernier, wiiose. know- 
h;dee <ij'Jndi'.i uas so ext{»nsi\e and arrurato, pivos, on the information 
of the J{rahmens of Benur<;s, tlie Satya yuj; at 2,600,000 years, the 
Tret,a at 1,200,000, the Dwapar at 864,000, and assigns no period to 
the (hili vng. (Voyages, ii. 160.)—Messrs. Roger and le (jcniil, vho re¬ 
ceived tlieir accounts froyi the Hrahinifens of the coast of Coromandel, 
coincide with Sir William Jones, except that they specify no daratioo 
for the Cali yug. (Vortc Ouvertc, p. 179; ?ie!n. de I’Acadcm. dcs 
Sciences pour 1772, toni. ii. part 1. p. 17*)—^Uie account of Ampietil 
Duperron agrees in every particular wdth that of Sir W. Jones^ Re- 
chcrchcs Histiiriques ct (feogniphirjues sur I’lrule, Tettre sur h vS Anti- 
fjuiu's de rinde.—Th^ h)ur age!> of the Mexicans hear a remaikaMc re- 
semblance to those ^f the Hindus, and of so many lUfier naii»,ns. ‘‘ All 
the nations of Aliiihuac (says Cluvigero, Hist<»ry of Mexic o, H. vi. sect. 
24,) distinguished four ages of time by as many suns. J'he first, named 
Atonatiuh, that is, the sun (or the age) of water, commenced with the 
creation of the world, and continued until the time at which all mankind 
perished in a general deluge along witli the first sun. Tlie second, TIal- 
tonatiuh, the age of earth, lasted from the deluge until the ruin of the 
giants, &c. The third, Khccatonatiuh, the age of air, lasted from the 
destruction of the giants, till the great, whirlwinds, The fourth, 
TJetouatiuh, commenced at the last-mentioned catastroplie, and is to last 
till the earth be destroyed by fire. • 

i The reader will by and bye be prepared to detennine for Imnsclf 
how far the tales of the Brahmens deserve exemption from the sentence 
which four great historians have, in the following passages, pronounced 
ofi the fanciful troditions of early*nations. The curiosity/* says Mr 
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BOOK II. fore, to relate, that at the commencement of the 
UiAF, 1 . QP 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyavrata, 

otherwise denominated V'aivasMata, and also the 
seventh Menu. ^He had escaped with his family 
from an universal deluge, which had destroyed the 
rest of the human^species/ Of his descendants were 
two royal branches: the one denominated the child¬ 
ren of the sun ; the other the children of the moon. 
The first reigned at Ayodhya or Owde; the second 
at Pratisht’hana or Vitora. These famviies or dynas¬ 
ties subsisted till the thousandth year of the present 
or Cali yug, ^t which time they both became extinct; 


Hume, entertained by all civilized nations, of inqu’rint^ into the 
exploits and* ad ventures of tlieir ancestors, comtnfmly excites u rcf>ret 
that the history of remote a^cs shonhl always be so much involved in 
obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. • The fables which are 
commonly employed to suj>ply the place of true history” ouj^ht entirely 
to be disregarded; or, if any exception be admitted to tliis general rule, 
it can only be in favour of the z 'ient Grecian ticiions, whicli are so 
celebrated and so agreeable, that tvi'ey will ever be the objects of the 
Htcentlon of mankind.’* (Hume’s History of Kngluiid, i. ch. 1.) — 
Nations,** says Robertson, as weU as flten, arrive at maturity by 
degrees, and the events wdiich happened during their infancy or early 
youth cannot be recolldcled, and deserve not to be remembered. ♦ • * 
Every thing beyond that short period, to which well-attested annals 
reach, is obscure; an immense space is left for invention to occupy; 
each nation, willi a vanity inseparable from human nature, hath fill^ 
that void wdtli events calculated to display its ovfn antiquity and lustre. 
And history, which ought to rectird truth, and tcaoh wisdom, often sets 
out with retailing fictions and absurdities.” (Robertson’s History of 
Scotland, i. b. Gibbon, speaking of a people (the Arabians) 

w'ho in traditions and antiquity bear some resemblance to the Hindus, 
says, 1 am ignorant, and 1 am careless, of the blind mythology of 
the BarbariauB.” (History of the Decline and Fall of the Homan Em¬ 
pire. ix. 244, Hvo. edit.) Of a people still more remarkably resembling 
the Hindus, he says, We may observe, that after an ancient period 
of fables, and a lung interval of darkness, the modern histories of I^ersia 
b«gin to assume an air of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides.” 
(lb. i. 341.)—“ Qua* ante conditam condendamve urbem, poeticis magis 
decora fabulis quam incorruptis rerui,n gestarum inonumentis traduntur, 
ea nec alfimiare nec refellcre in animo est. Livii Prefat, 

» The coiucidcnce in the tradition re.specting Satyavrata and the 
history of Noah are very remarkable, a‘nd wih be further noticed hereafter, 
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and a list of the names of tlie successive princes is BOOK IL 
presented in the Sanscrit hooks.^ 

Satyavrata, the prfmitive sire, prolonged his exis¬ 
tence and his reign through the whole period of the 
Satya yug, or 1,728,000 years,^ From this patri¬ 
archal monarch are enumerated, in the solar line of 
his descendants, fifty-x5.vo princes, who inheritt'd the 
sovereignty till the time of Itanrn. Now it is agreed 
among all the Brahmens that llama filled the thi’one 
of Ayodhya hi the end of the IVota yug. ’Flie 
i-eigns, therefore, of these 55 ])nnccs, extending 
from iho beginning tp the end of that epoch, filled 
1 , 296,000 years, whicli, at a medium, is more than 
23,000 years to each reign. During tlie «ext, or 
])wa])ar yug, of 864,000 years, twenty-nine princes 
are enumerated, who must, at an average, have 
reigned cacfi 29,793 years. From the beginning of 
the present, or Va\i yug, to the time when the race 
of solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 1000 
years, and tliirty pvinces. •There is a wonderful 
change, therefore, in the last agt?, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign. ^ 

* Sir Wm. Jonns, As. lies. ii. 1*V9, 120, 127. 

Sir Wm. Jones, Ub. 126. He was the son of Surya, (or SW), the 
f>()a of Casyapa (or lJfanu»)y the son of Marichi (or JAght). the son t»f 
Brahma, ‘‘ which is clearly,” says Sir Win, Jones, “ an allegorical 
pedigree.” The Hindu pedigrees ami fables, however, being very vari¬ 
able, he is, in the opening of the fourth book of the Gita, called, not 
the son of the Sun, but the Sun himself. Sir Win. Jones, Ib. 117. In 
a celestial pedigree the Hindus agree with other rude nations. There 
is a curious passage in Blato respecting ihc genealogy of the Persian 
kings. They were descended, he says, from Achscmcnes, sprung from 
Perseus the son of Zeus (Jupiter.) Plat. Alcib. i. 

Compare the list of princes in the several yugs, exhibited in the 
Discourse of Sir Win. Jones, As. Kes. iii. 128 to 136, with the assignPd 
duration of the yugs. The iitieage‘T)f the lunar branch, who teigned 
in PratishChana, or Viuira, during exactly the same period, is in all 
respects similar, excepting tiiatthe wnnber of princes, in the first two 
,.ag€s, is in this line fewer by fifteen than in ihe line of solar princes. 
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Ancient History 

Reside the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a 
difTerent race, who reigned in Magadha, or Bahar, 
commence with the fourth age: Of these, twenty 
in regular descent from their ancestor Jarasandha 
extended to the conclusion of the first thousand years 
of the ])rcsent yug, and were cotemporary with the 
last thirty princes of the solar and lunar race/ At 
the memorable epoch of tlie extinction of those 
branches, the house of Jarasandha also failed; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his pHine minister, 
wlio plact'd his son Pradyota on the throne. Fifteen 
of the descendants of this usurper enjoyed tlie sovc- 
rtagnty, and reigned from the date ol‘ his accession 
49H year’s, to the time ol* Nanda, tlic last ]>rinco of 
the house of Pradyota. Me, after a reign of 100 
yeai’s, was murdei’cd by a Jiralirncai, who raised to 
the tliroiie a man of the JMaurya race, named (Jian- 
dragupta. This prince reckoned, by our Oriental 
auticjuarians, the same witli Sandracottos or Sand- 
racuptos, the cotemporary of Al^'^^^i^der the (ircat. 
Only nine princes of** his line succeeded liim, and 
h(dd the sceptre fur 137 years. On the death of the 
las*^, Ids commander in cldcf ast'cndod the throne, 
and, together with nine descendants, to whom he 
transmitted tlie sovereignty, reigned 112 years. 
Alter tfuit period the reigning prince^ \\ as killed, and 
suecooded by his minister Vasudeva. Of his family 
only four princes arc enumerated ; but they are said 
to have reigned 345 years. The throne was next 


Tnim this it has been supposed, that a chasm must exist in the gene¬ 
alogy of those princes ; liut surely without sufficient reason ; since, if 
we can adinit that eight)-five princes in the solar line could outlive 
the whole third and fourth ages, amounting to 2,lh0,000 years, we may, 
without much scruple, allow ihat'’seventy princes in the lunar could 
extend through the same period. 

1 The reigns of those princes, therefore, must have been fifty years at 
an average. 
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usurped hy a race of Suclras, the first of whom slew BOOK ll. 
his master, and seized tfie government. 7Vcnty~ ^ 
one of tliis race, of wliom Chandrahija was the last, 
reigned during a space of 45(5 years.' The corudu- 
sioii of tlie reign of tliis prince coiresponds therefore 
with the year 2:648 of tlie Cali yug\ and witli the 
year 446 before the 'birth (4' Chi-ist," And with 
him, according to Sir AVilliam Jones, closes tlie 
authentic system of Hindu clironology. ’ 

It is a most siisj)icioiis circu in stance, in the pre¬ 
tended records of a nation, when wc find ])ositive 
statements for a n'guhw' and immense series of yivirs, 
in the leinote aliyss of time, but are entirely deserted 


' As. lies. ii. 107 to I t''!. 

Acrortliniiijo thft BrahiiKiis, 40il years of the Cali yiig wcroolnoj)- 
fd ill tilt: he^inuinf; of April, A. I). 1317, from which deducting 
fiui yoar of the Cali yng in which the reign of Chandrahija Urminatetl, 
you iiave QSJhS, the mini her of years which have intervened since that 
•period, and which carry it back to 446 years before l/hrisl. 

As. lies. ii. 142,3.—Wp tiave heendikewise presented with a gene¬ 
alogical table (»f the great Hindu dynasties hy (.!u{>tuin Wilihrd, (As. 
Res. V. 211,') whicii he say^ is faithfully extracted from the Vishnu 
Purana, the Hhagavat, and other Puranas, and which, ou ti>o authority 
of numerous MSS. which he had collated, and of some learned J’uiidiis 
of Benores wlnjin l»c had consulted, he exliihits as the <>niy geiuiine 
chronological record of Indian history which had yet ctniu* to his kimw- 
Icdgo. But this did’ers in mnnennis particulars i'ruiii that oJ'the learned 
Pundit Jiadhacaiit, ex^nhired hy isir William Junes, and u Inc h .Sir Wih 
liani says, that iladhacant liad dillpently collected from several 
Puranas.^’ Thus it a}>pear5 that there is nut oven a steady and inva¬ 
riable tradition or fiction on this subject : At the same time that the 
table of Captain Wjlfurd removes none <jf the great rliihcnitics whicli 
appear in that of Sir Wm. Jones. 'I'iic most remarkable (hllVrcncT is 
<?xhihited in the line of the solar princes, v\hosc genealogy (kipraiii Wil- 
ford has taken from the Bamayan, as hi'ing, he thinks, consistent with 
the ancestry of .'\riuna and Cnshna, while that given by Sir William 
.tones and Iladhacant, he says, is not.—Thc*rtuder may also compare 
the liujutarungUj a history of the Hindus compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, 
the head I'anscrit Pundit in the Colfege of Fort William; translated and 
published in the lirst vulume of An Account f»f the VVritings, Religion, 
and Planners of the Hindus,’* by Mr. VVard, printed at Serainpore, in 
four volumes 4to, IBIJ, 

6 
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BoOKiLby them wlien we descend to tlie ages more nearly 
CiiAi\ 1, approaching our own. Where annals are real, they 
become circumstantial in pro])ortion as they are 
recent; ^^’‘here fable stands in the place of fact, the 
times over w hich the hiemory has any influence are 
rejected, and the imagination riots in those in whieli 
it is unrestrained. While we receive accounts, tlic 
most precise and confident, regarding tlie times of 
remote aiiti(jinty, not a name of a prince in after 
ages is presented in Hindu records. A great prince, 
named Vicramaditya, is said to liave extended widely 
liis conquests and dominion, and to have reigned at 
JMagadha 396 years after Chandrabija. From that 
time evfi'a fiction is silent.^ We Jiear no more of the 
Hindus and their transactions, till the era of Ma- 
homedan conquest; when the Persians a.loue become 
our instructors. 

After the contempt which tlic extravagant 
claims to antiifuity of tlie Chaldeans and Egyptians 
had alwayvS been treated in Europe, th(' love of the 
marvellous is curiously illustrated by the respect 
which has been ]>aid to the chronology of the Hindus. ' 
We received indeed the accounts of the Hindu cliro- 
nology, not from the incredulous historians of Greece 
and Home, but from men who had; ^seen the people; 
whose imagination had been powerfully affected by 
the spectacle of a new system of manners, arts, in* 
stitiitions, and ideas; who naturally expected to aug¬ 
ment the opinion of their own consequence, by tlie 
greatness of the wonders which they had been fa- 

» Sir VVm. Jones, As. Kes. ii. 142. 

’ Mr. Halhed seems, in his pref. to Code of Gent. Laws, to be very 
nearly reconciled to the Hindu chronology: at any rate he thinks the 
believers in tlie Jewish accounts of patriarchal longevity ha\e no reason 
to complain, p. xxxvii. He hus since, however, made a confession ar. 
second hand, of an aheraTirn in hts belief as to the antiquity of the 
Hindus. See Maurice’s Hist, of Hind os tan, i. 88. 
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voiired to behold; and whose astonishment, admira- BOOK II- 
tion, ,and enthusiasm, for a time, successfully propa^ 
gated themselves. The Hindu statements, if they 
have not perhaps in any instance * gained a literal 
belief, have almost universally been regarded as very 
different from the fictions of an-unimproved and 
credulous people, and entitled to a very serious and 
profound investigation.* Yet they are not only carried 
to the wildest pitch of extravagance, but an' utterly 
inconsistent both with themselves and with other 
established opinions of the Brahmens. 

Of this a single specimen will suffice. The cha¬ 
racter which the Brahmens assign to the several yugs 
is a remarkable part, of their system. The Satya 
yug is distinguished by the epithet of golden; the 
Treta yug by that of silver; The Dw ajjar yug by 
that of copper; and the Cali yug is denmninated 
earthen.^ In these several ages the virtue, the life, 
and the stature of man, exhilnted a remarkable di- 
Ycrsity. In the Satya yug, the whole race were 
virtuous and pure; * the life of man was 100,000 
years, and his stature 21 culuts. In the Treta yug, 
one third of mankind were corrupt; and human life 
was reduced to 10,000 years. One half of the 
human race were,/lepraved in the Dwapai* yug, and 
1000 years bounded the period of life. In theC’ali 
yug, all men are corrupt, and human life is restricted 
to 100 years.*^ But though in the Satya yug men 
lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to 


' See Sir Wm. .Tones, Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India, As. Res. i. 230. The similarity between the Hindu description 
of the four vugs, and that of the four ages of the world by the Greeks, 
cannot escape attention. WV slmil have occa>;ion to notice many other 
very striking marks of affinity between their several systems. » 

I have followed Mr. Halhed the number of years (see Preface 
to Code of Gentoo Laws), though a derivative authorit}', because his 
statement is the highest, and by coijseqnonce the least unfavcmrable fo 
iTie consistency of the Hindu chronology. In the In''titutcs of Menu, 
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B()OK IL tlie chronological fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years; 
in the "JVeta yug, human life extended only to 10,000 
years, yet fifty-five princes reigi\cd, each at a medium, 
more than 2fi,00*0 years; in the Dwapar yug, though 
the life of man was reduced to 1000 years, the dur¬ 
ation of the rcii;ns was even extended, for twenty- 
nine princes held each the sceptre in this period for 
29,79‘^ years/ 

The w ildness and incoTisistcncy of the Hindu state¬ 
ments evidently place them beyond the sober limits 
of truth and history; yet it has been imagined, if 
their literal a(TCj)tation must of necessity be renounc¬ 
ed, that tlicy at least contaiira poetical or figurative 
delineation of real events, which ouglit to be studied 
for the truths wliich it may disclose. 71ie labour 
and ingenuity which have bec‘n bestowed u])on this 
inquiry, unfortunately have not been attended w ith 
an adeijuatc reward. No suppositions, how(‘vcr gra¬ 
tuitous, have sufficed to e. ^axblish a consistent tlieory. 
Kvery explanation has failed. Tlie 1 lindii legends 
still present a maze of unnatural fictions, in whic'h a 
series of real events can by no artifice be traced.-^ 

(cYi, i, 8r»,) tiunvau life fur the Satya yug is stated at 400 Yeai>, fur tlje 
Trcta yug at COO, the Dwapar 200, au/1 the Cali yng at 100 years. 

1 'I'hcre is a very roniarkahle coinncleiice Ijcfc vecii the nninber of years 
specified in this IJindn division of time, and a j^^rioci marked in a very 
curious fragment of the Chaldean History. 'Iho Cali yug, it appears 
from the le\t, amounts to 432,000 years, and the aggregate of the fuur 
yngp, which the Hindus call a Maha yug, or great yug, amounts to a 
period expressed hy the same figures, increased by tlie addition of u 
cipher, or 4,320,000. Uerosus informs us, that the first king of 

Chaldea wjh Alorus, who rcignt'd ten sari, that a sarus is 3,000 yeais; 
that the first ten kings, whose reigns seem to have been accounted 
‘ a great era, reigned 120 sari, v\luch compose exactly 432,000 years, 
the Hindu period. Sec Eusebil Chronic, p. 5, where this fragment of 
Rcrosus is preserved; SyncclU Chronograph, p. 28. See also Bryant^ 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, jii. 05 to 120, for a most learned and 
ingenious etnumentary on this interesting fragment. 

- A learned author pronounces them inferior even to the legends t»f 
the Greeks, as evidence of primevtU events, Oriemal icarniug is now 
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Tlie internal evidence which these legends dis- IX)0K IL 
play, afforded indeed, from the beginning?, the strong- 
est reason to anticipate this result. The offspring 
of a wild and ungoverned imagination, they mark 
the state of a rude and credidous people, whom the 
marvellous delight?!; who cannot estimate the use of 
a record of past events; and whose imagination the 
real occurrences of life are too familiar to engage.' 


omployetl in unrn\t?lUiig the inyili{)lo"v oi' India, iiiitl rct'onunrndmp; it 
as ctnitainin^ the seed of priiiujval history; bin Intht'rto \vu hju e seen 
nothiny; tiial should induce iis to reliiKpiish the authunties have het o 
nsotl to respect, or iiiakt? us proier the tables of the Hindus ttr Guehrt^, 
the fables <tf tlie (ireeks.*' X'incent, Periplus <d* the Kritlireau Sea, 
I’art i. 9. It may be adde<l*thai if the(ireek$, the most accompUshed 
people of anlitjuiry, have left ns so imperfect an acrtumi W the primi¬ 
tive state of their own conn try, little i.s to he expected from nations 
confe.ssedly and remarkably interior to them. 

I That propf^jisity wliicliso universally distin^ui.she.s rude nations, and 
forms so remark able a ciiaracicrislic of uncivili/.cd society—of tilliiu; 
the at’cs that are jnist %\ith fabulous events and personages, and of swell¬ 
ing every thing beyond the iliniis of natuvo, may be easily accounted 
for. Every passion and sentiment of a rude people is apt to display it.self 
in wild and extravagant cfkicts. National vanity follows the exanijde 
of the <nhtT passions, and indulges itself^ unrest rain etl by kiumlcdge, in 
stK’h fictions as the genius of each people ms})ires. JJaiur hme vejna 
antiquitotif nt miscendo hnwana divinis, primordia wblam tnigusthy'n 
facifd. (Liv, Pref) Of an at enrale record of antecedi'iit e>-i:in.s 
ing lessons for the future by the experience of the past, uncultivated 
minds are nut sufficientij' caj)abje\>f reflection to know tlie value. 'I’hr 
real occurrences of h(^, faniiiiar and insipid^ appear too luean and in¬ 
significant to deserve to be remembered. They excite no .sm jinso, and 
gratify no vanity. Everything, however, whici) i.s extraordinary and 
marvellous, insfiires the deepest curiosity and itUcre.-'t. While men are 
yet too ignorant to have ascertained with any accuracy tiie bouiulai les 
of nature, every thing of lhi> sort meets with a ready belief; it com^ vs 
uncommon pleasure; the faculty of invcntiiig is thus encouraged; and 
fables are plentifully multiplied, it may be regarded as in some degree 
remarkable, that, distinguished as all rudti nations arc ha- thi.s propeti- 
sitv, the people of the East have far surpassed tlie other races <d men 
in the extravagance of their legends. The Babylonians, the Arabians, 
the Syrians,’ the Egyptians, have loitg been subject to the contempf of 
Europeans, for their pronenes.s to invent and beiicve miracuhuis stories. 
Lucian deems it a sarcasm, the bitterness of which would be universally 
felt, when he says of an author, infrfmous for the incredible stories wliirh 



No historical Record^ 


To the monstrous period of years which the lep^ends 
of the Hindus involve, they ascribe events the most 
extravagant and unnatural: events not even con¬ 
nected in chronofogical series; a number of indepen¬ 
dent and incredible fictipns. This people, indeed, are 
perfectly destitute of historical “ records,' Their 
ancient literature affords not a single production to 
whicli the lustorical character belongs. The works 
in which the miraculous transactions of former times 
are described, are poems. Most of them arc books 
of a religious character, in wJiich the exploits of the 
gods, and their commands to mortals, are repeated 
or revealed. In all, the actions of men and those of 
deities are mixed together, in a set of legends, more 
absurd and extravagant, more transcending the 
bounds of nature and of reason, less grateful to the 
imagination and taste of a cultivated And rational 
people, than those which tb'' fabulous history of any 
other nation presents to us. ' The Brahmens are the 
most audacious, and perhaps tlie most unskilful fab¬ 
ricators, with whom the annals of fable have yet 
made us acquainted.^ 


he had inserted in his history, that he had attaincti tins perfection in lyings 
though he had never associated with a Syrian, (Quoin. Cons. Hist.) 
'I'be scantV fragments which have reached us of the histories of those 
other nations, have left us but little acquainted with the particular fables 
of which they compose their early history. Hut our more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the people of southern Asia has afforded us an ample 
assortment of their legendary stories. 

1 ** I'here is no known history of Ilindoostan (that rests on the found¬ 
ation of liindti materials or records) extant, before the period of the 
Mahomedan conquests.” Renners Memoir, Introduction, xl. The 
Hindus have no ancient civil history, nor had the Egyptians any work 
purely historical. Wiiford on Egypt and the Nile, As. Res. iii. 296. 

* If the authority of a Sanscrit scholar be wanted to confirm this 
harsh decision, we may adduce that of Captain W'ilford, who, in his 
Discourse on Egypt and the Nile, As. Res. iii. 29, thus expresses him¬ 
self: “ The mythology of the Hindus is often inconsistent and contradic¬ 
tory, and the same tale is related indny different ways. Their physiology, 

7 
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The people of Hindustan and the ancient nations BOOK ii. 
of Europe came in contact at a single point. The 
expedition of Alexander the Great began, and in- 
some sort ended, their connexion. Even of this event, 
so recent and remarkable, thf Hindus have no record; 
they have not a tradition that can with any certainty 
be traced to it. Some particulars in theii’ mytliolo* 
gical stories have by certain European inquirers been 
supposed to refer to the transactions of Alexander, 
but almost ‘any part as well as another of these un* 
natural legends may, with equal propriety, receive 
the same distinction.* The information which wc 


astronomy, and history, a#e involved in allegories and enigina.s, which 
caiiiiut hut seem extravagant and ridiculous > nor could ailj thing render 
them .sup port able, but a belief that most of them hare a recondite mean¬ 
ing; though many of them had, perhaps, ilo firmer basis than the heated 
imagination (ff deluded fanatics, or of hypocrites interested in the wor¬ 
ship of some particular deity. Should a key to their eighteen Puranas 
exi>t, it is more than probable that the wards of it would be too in¬ 
tricate, or too stiff witli the rust of time, for any useful purpose/* 

The Hindu system of geography, chronology, and history, are all 
equally monstrous and abiJtird.’' Wiiford on tlie Chronol. of the Hindus, 
As. Res. V. 241. • 

Another Oriental scholar of some eminence,^Vlr. Scott Waring, says, 
in his Tour to Sheeraz, p. iv, ‘‘ that the Hindu mythology and history 
ajipear to be buried in impenetrable darkness/* • 

» Dr. Robertson (Disquis. concerning Anc. India, note vlii. p. 301.) 
says, " that some trdtlitionai knowledge of Alexander** invasion of India 
is still preserved inpthe northern provinces of the Peninsula, is manifest 
from several circumstances.** But these circumstances, when he states 
tliem, are merely such as this, that a race of Rajahs claim to be de¬ 
scended from Poms, or rather from a prince of a name distantly resem¬ 
bling Ponki, w'hich European inquirers conjecture may be the same. 
The other circumstance is, that a tribe or two, on the borders of ancient 
Bactiia, are said to represent themselves as the descendants of some 
Greeks left there by Alexander. The modern Hindus, who make it a 
point to be ignorant of nothing, pretend, when told of the expedition of 
Alexander, to be well acquainted with it^ and say, ** That he fought a 
great battle with the Emperor of liiudoostan near Delhi, and, though 
victorious, retired to Persia across the northern mountains: so tlfat the 
remarkable circumstance of his sailing down the Indus, in which he em¬ 
ployed many months, is sunk altogether/* Major Rennel, Memoir, p. xl. 
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. have received of the Greek inva^iion from the Greeks 
themselves, is extremely scanty and defective. I'he 
best of their writings on the subject have l)een lost, 
but we have no i^eason to su])iK>se that their know¬ 
ledge of the Hindus was valuable. That of the 
modern Europeans c»ntinucd very imiHirfect, after 
they had enjoyed a much longer and closer inter¬ 
course with them, than that of the Greeks. In fact, 
it was not till they had studied the Indian languages, 
that they acejuired the means of full a'nd accurate 
information. Hut the Greeks, w'ho despised every 
foreign langu.'ige, made no exception in favour of' the 
sacrcMl dialect of the Hindus, and may rest satis¬ 
fied that the writings of Megasthenes and others 
contained’few particulars by which our know'ledge of 
the Brahmcnical history could be improved.' 

From the scattered hints, contained in tl.c writings 
of the Circt'ks, the conclusioi. been drawm, that 
the Hindus, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
wei’c in a state of manners, society, and know'ledge, 
exactly the same w*ith that in w'liich they w'ere dis¬ 
covered by the TKitions r>f modern Europe ; nor is 
there any reason for differing w'itlely from this oj)i- 
nion.' It is certain that the few features of which 
we have any desci iption froiii the C’reeks, bear no 
inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to 
distinguish this people at the present day. From 
this resemblance, from the state of improvement in 
which the Indians remain, and from the stationary 
condition in which their institutions first, and then 


' It. affords a confirmation of this, that the Greeks have left us no 
accounts, in any degree satisfactory, of the manners and institutions of 
the ancient Persians, witli vih<»mthey Jiad so extended an intercourse; 
or of the manners aud institutions of the Egyptimis, w hom they ad» 
mired, and to whom their phiiosophers resorted for wisdom. 
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('f the 

tlieir manners and cliaractei\ have a tendency to fix 
them, it is no unreasonable supi)Osition, that they 
liavc presented a very uniform appearance durint^ tlie 
loniT interval from tlie visit of the Greeks to that of 
the Kn^disln Their annals, liowever, from that era 
till tlie period of* tlie IMahomedan coxifpiests, are a 
}>lnnk. 

IVith regard to the ancient history of India, we 
ai-e still not witliout resources. Tho meritorious re¬ 
searches oi‘ ’Jthe modern Europeans, who have ex¬ 
plored tlie institutions, the laws, the manners, the 
arts, occujiations and maxims of this ancient people, 
liave enabled philosophy to draw tlie picture of so¬ 
ciety, which they ha*^e presented, through a long re¬ 
volution of yeai\s. We cannot describe thS lives of 
their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train 
of battles. • But we can show how tliey Jived together 
as meimbers of the community, «and of families; how 
they were arranged in society; what arts they prac¬ 
tised, what tenets they believed, what manners they 
disjdayed ; under what species of government they 
existed; and what character, as human beings, they 
possessed. Tliis is by far the most useful and im¬ 
portant part of history; and if it he true, as an ficute 
and clotjucnt bisloriait has remarked, that the 
sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions incident 
to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and 
terminate so often in cruelty, tliat they disgust us by 
the uniformity of their appearance, and it is rather 
fortunate for letters that they arc buried in silence 
and oblivion,”’ we have pcrhajis but little to regret 
in the total absence of Hindu records.'^ 

® loute immnje du bon cntendeuient, sans voir «ne bis to ire, pent 
presque imaginer df huinujir fut uii peupie, lorsqu'ii lit ses au- 
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B(X>K n. Whatever theory wo adopt with regard to the 
origin of mankind, and the first peopling of the world, 
it is natural to suppose, that countries were at first 
inhabited by a very small numljer of people. When 
a very small number of men inhabit a boundless 
country, and hav/s intercourse only among them¬ 
selves, they are by necessary consequence barbarians. 
If one family, or a small number of families, are 
under the necessity of providing for themselves all 
the commodities which they consume, they can have 
but few accommodations, and these imperfect and 
rude. In those circumstances the exigencies of 
life arc too incessant, and too pressing, to allow time 
or inclination for the pi’osecution,of know'ledge, The 
very idea5> of law and government, which suppose a 
large society, have no existence: men arc unavoid¬ 
ably ignorant and unrefined; and if much pressed 
with difficulties, they become savage and brutal.’ 


ciens statuts et onlonnmices; ct c^^In inemg jugenieiit peut tiror cii con¬ 
jecture quelles furent ses loix voyant sa maaiere de vivre. Elieune I'as- 
quier, lleclierches de la France^* liv. iv, ch. 1, The sage President dc 
Goguet, on a subject remarkably similar, thus expresses himself:—7'ho 
dates and duration of the reigns of the ancient kings of Egypt arc subject 
to a thousand ditticulties, which I shall not attempt to resolve. In 
efihet, it is of little importance to know the number of their dynasties, 
and tlie names of tlieir sovereigns. It is far inofe essential to under¬ 
stand the laws, arts, sciences, and customs of a nacion, which all an¬ 
tiquity has regarded as a model of wisdom and virtue. These are llie 
objects I propose to examine, witli all the care and exactness I am ca¬ 
pable uC' Origin of Laws, Part I. Book 1. ch. i. art. 4. 

* There is a remarkable passage in Plato, at the beginning of the 
third book De Legibus, in which he describes the effects which would 
be produced on a small number of men, left alone in the world, or 
soma uncultivated part ot it. He is describing the situation of a smalt 
nurnber of persons lett alive by a ffood, which had destroyed the rest of 
mankind—“"Oi toti irsptpuyovrt; .rrtv o^«5ov optm av tm vofxu;^ 

BToy fffuxpol ^tvirjpx tq'j twv av^pujjrm ysvouf K« S»j roof 

ToiouTOof yt eaayxfi irou Tum aX>.a»v eivtipov; fivq* xoct twv iv To/f 

ot^XijXoof Ooxcoi- opy^yat ts itxvtol «7roAAuo',^«i, « t< rsysri; i]v lyojuivov 

fl'roySawtf ivpr,pt*mf n ToAiT<x>jf, if aopatc T;v>f iripaf, veevra (ppw rxjTa tv ry 
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If we suppose that India began to be iniiabitcd at ROOK ll. 
a very eai'ly stage in the peopling of the world, its 


t /> t € ypovqK^riffofitv, (Plat, p, 804.) Thc ITitidus appear to have had simi¬ 
lar opinions, ihoufth without the reasorts. 

Wc read in the Mahad-himalaya-c'haHda, tliat after a de1\i<;c, from 
wliich v(Ty few of the human race were preserved, men l>et’nfne igno¬ 
rant and brufu!, without art^ or sciences, and even without a regular 
language." Wilforcl on Egypt and the Nile, As. Res. iii. 804. 

Tliorc is iK>thing more remarkable in the traditions of nations, than 
their agreement icspectiiig the origin of tl>e present inhabitants of the 
globe. The account of the deluge in the religious books of the Jews 
may very well betaken as the archetype of the whole. On this subject 
1 willingly content myself w ith a reference to a book of singular merit. 
The Analysis of Ancient Mythohigj’, by Jacob liryanl, in wliich, after 
making ample allowance for some forced etymologies, ami much super¬ 
stition, the reader wiUlmd*au extent of learning, a depth of research, 
and an ingenuity of inference, unrivalled among the iiajuirers into the 
early liistory of the human rare. Sir William .Jones, who regretted 
that Mr. Bryi^nt’s knowledge of Oriental literature had not enabled him 
to bring evidence more largely from its .stores, and that he had not pur¬ 
sued a plan more strictly analytical, has prosecuted the .same inquiry, 
in a scries of Discourses, addres.sed to the Asiatic Society, on Ihellindus, 
the Arabs, the Tartars, the Persians, the Chinese, ^c., and on the Origin 
and Eamilies of Nations - nnd by u»diBcrent plan, and the aid of his 
Orieuiul literature, has arrived at the same conclusions. 

All inquirers have been struck with the coincide!ice between (be 
story of Noah, and that <»!' the Hindu primeval sire Satyavrata. We 
may suspect that there has been a little Brahincnical forcing to make 
it so ex.nct as in the following pa.s6{^r,e:—Mr. Wilford says, * It is 
related in the Padma-Puriiri, that Satyavrata, whose miracidous pre¬ 
servation from a general deluge is told at length in the Matsya, had 
three sons, the ei(fbst !)f whom was named Jyapeti, or LonI <d' tlie 
Earth. The others were C^harma and Sliarma, which lust arc, in the 
vulgar dialects, nsually pronounced C’hum and Sham, as we frequently 
hear Kishn for Crisbna. The royal patriarch (for such is his character 
in the Piirans), was particularly fond of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all 
the regions to the north of Himalaya, in the snowy mountain.^, which 
extend from sea to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part. To Sharma 
he allotted the countries to the south of those mountains; Hut ho 
cursed C^harnia; because when the old Monarch was accidentidly ine¬ 
briated with a strong liquor made of fermented rice, C'harrna laughed : 
and it was in consequence of his fatbePs imprecation that he bt^ame 
a slave to the slaves of his broJhers.” (As. Res. iii. 312, 313.) The 
following statement by the same enquirer is confirmed by a variety (tf 
authorities :—“The first desceijdanrs of Swayambhava (another name 
lor Satyavrata) are represented in thePurauas as living in the mountains 
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BOOK IL first inhabitants must have been few, ignorant, and 
Chap. 1 . ^ude. Uncivilized and ignorant men, transported in 
small numbers, into an uninhabited country of bound¬ 
less extent, must w ander for many ages l)cfore any 
great improvement can take place. Till they have 
multiplied so far as to be assembled in numters large 
enough to permit the benefits of social intercourse, 
and of some division of labour, their circumstances 
seem not susceptible of amelioration. We find, ac¬ 
cordingly, that all those ancient nations, v^diose his¬ 
tory can bo most depended upon, ivacc themselves 
up to a period of rudeness. The families who first 
wandered into Greece, Italy, and the eastern regions 
of Europe, were confessedly ignorant and barbarous. 
The influence of dispersion was no doubt most bane¬ 
ful, where the natural disadvantages wore tlic great¬ 
est. In a country overgrown with forest, which 
denies pasture to cattle, and precludes liushaiulry, 
by surpassing the power of single families to clear 
the land for their support, the wretched inhahitaTits 
arc reduced to all the hardships of the hunter’s life, 
and become savttges. The difficulties with which 

to tlio noitli of India, toward the sourcesiof theChinges, and <lown\vards 
ns far as Scrinajrara and Hari-dwar, Ihif, the ruiors of mankind lived 
on the sununit of jV'Kru, towards the north; whcre-idicy appear to have 
established the seat of justice, as the Curanas make frequent mention 
of the oppressed repairing thither for redress.^^ W'ilford on Chron. of 
Hind., As. Res. V. "J’he Mexicans,” (says Cluvlgcro, Hist, of 

Mv xico, h, vi. s«'ct.. 1.) had a clear tradition, tliough somew-hat cor-* 
rnptcd hy faille, of the creation of the world, of the universal deluge, 
of the confusion of tongues, and of the dispersion of flwj people; and 
had actualiv all these events represented in their pictures (their sub- 
stinitc for writing), 'lliey said, that when mankind were overwhelmed 
with tlu' deluge, mute were preserved but a man and woman, named 
Ct'xrox and Xocluguclval, wlio saved themselves in a little bark, and 
lamling upon a mount aiii, called CoU’uacan, had there a great many 
chihlret), w!k> were all born dumb; btit that a dove at last, from a lofty 
tree, imparted to them laiiiiuagos; all, however, diii'ering so much, that 
they cuuld iH)i uiidcisumd one iuu>lhcr.” 

7 
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those families had to struggle who first came into book II. 
Europe, seem to have tlirown them into a situation 
but few decrees removed from the lowest stage of 
society. The advantages of Indianri soil and climate 
are so great, that those by whom it was originally 
peojded might sustain no ‘farther depression tlmu 
what seems inherent in a state of dispersion. 'I'hcy 
wandered probably Tor ages in the immense plains 
and valleys of that productive region, living on fruits, 
and the protiuce of their flocks and herds, and not 
associated beyond the limits of a particular family. 

Until the country became considerably j)COj>lcd, it is 
not even likely that they would be formed into siiniU 
tribes. As soon a^ a young man became, in his turn, 
the head of a family, and the master of* cattle, he 
would find a more plentiful subsistence beyond the 
range of^his father’s flocks. It could only liappcn, 
after all the most valuable ground was occupied, that 
disputes would jiriso, and that the policy of defence 
would render it an object for the ditferciit branches 
of a family to remain united together, and to ac¬ 
knowledge a common liead. , 

AV'lien this arraiigciuient takes })lace, we have ar¬ 
rived at a new stage in tlie progress ol‘ civil s#eiety. * 

The condition«f)f mankind, when divided into tribes, 
exhibits con«derable variety, from that j)atriarchal 
association which is exemplified in the history of 
Abraham, to such combinations as are found among 
the Tartars, or that distribution into clans, which, at 
no distant period, distinguished the people of Europe. 

The rapidity with wdiich nations advance through 
these several states of society cliiefly de|)cii<l6 on the 
circumstances which promote* population. Where a 
small mimber of people; range over extensive districts, 
a very numerous association is neither natural nor 
ixmvcnicnt. Some visible boundary, as a mountain 
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BOOK II. or a river, marks out the limits of a common interest; 
and jealousy or enmity is the sentiment with which 
every tribe is regarded by every^ other. When any 
people has multiplied so far as to compose a body, 
too large and unwieldy to be managed by the simple 
expedients which connected the tribe, the first rude 
form of a monarchy or political system is devised. 
Though we have no materials fr6m the Hindus, whicb- 
yield us the smallest assistance in discovering the time 
which elapsed in their progress to this point of ma¬ 
turity, we may so far accede to their claims of anti¬ 
quity, as to allow that they passed through this first 
stage in the way to civilization very quickly; and 
perhaps they acquii’ed the first i;ude form of a na¬ 
tional polity at fully as early a period as any portion 
of the race.‘ It was probably at no great distance 
from the time of this important change tiiat those 
institutions were devised, which have been distin¬ 
guished by a durability so extraordinary; and which 
present a spectacle so instinctive to those, who would 
understand the human mind, and the laws which, 
amid all the different forms of civil society, inva¬ 
luably preside over its progress. 


I The cautious inquirer will not probably be inclined to carry this 
era very far back. I'he newness of the world,says the judicious 
Goguct/(vol. iii. dissert. 3,) “ is proved by the imperfection of many 
of the arts in the ancient world, and of all the sciences which depend 
upon length of time and experience.*' By the newness of the world, he 
means tiie newness of human society. In examining the remains of 
organized bodies which have been extricated from the bowels of tha 
earth, vegetables are found at the greatest depth; immediately above 
them small shclUfish, and some of the most imperfect specimens of the 
animal creation; nearer the surface quadrupeds, and the more perfectly 
organized animals: lastly man, of whom no remains have ever been 
found at any considerable depth. The inference is, that, compared with 
the ot^er organized beings on this globe, man is a recent creation. See 
Parkinson’s Organic Hemains, 
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CHAP. II. 

Classification and Distribution of the People* 

The transition from the state of tribes to the moreBWK IL 
regulated anjl artificial system of a monarchy and 
laws is not sudden; it is the result of a gradual 
preparation and improvement. That loose indepen¬ 
dence, which suits a small number of men, bound to¬ 
gether by an obvious utility, scattered over an exten¬ 
sive district, and subject to few interfereni^s of in¬ 
clination or interest, is found productive of many in- 
con veniei)»es, as they advance in numbers, as their 
intercourse becomes more close and complicated, and as 
their interests and passions more frequently clash. 

Wlicn quarrels arise, no authority exists to which the 
parties are under * the necessity of referring their 
disj)utcs. The punishment of delirjquents is provided 
for by no preconcerted regulation. When subsistence, 
by the multiplication of consumers, can no longt^r be 
obtained without considerable labour, tho desire to 
encroach upoM one another adds extremely to the 
occasions of discord: and the evils and miseries, which 
prevail, excite at last a desire for a better regulation 
of their common affairs. But slow is the progress, 
made by the human understanding, in its rude and ig¬ 
norant state. No little time is spent; first, in maturing 
the conviction that a great reformation is necessary; 
and next, in conceiving the plan which the exigency 
requires. Many partial,remedies an; thought of*and 
applied; many failures experienced; evils meanwhile 
increase, and press more tsevercly; at last men become 

6 
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IK)0K ll. weary and disgusted with the condition of things, and 

CitAP. a. pj.Qpai»ed for any plausil)le change which may be sug¬ 
gested to them. In every society there are superior 
spirits, capable of seizing the best ideas of their times, 
and, if they are not opposed by circumstances, of ac¬ 
celerating the progress of the community to wliich 
they Mong. The records of ancient nations give us 
reason to believe that some individual of this descrip¬ 
tion, exalted to authority by his wisdom and virtue, 
has generally accomplished the important task of first 
establishing among a rude people a system of govern¬ 
ment and laws. 

It may be regarded as a ehm*acteristic of this pri¬ 
mary institution of government, that it is founded upon 
divine atirthority. Tlie superstition of a rude people 
is peculiarly suited to such a pretension. AVhile 
ignorant and solitary, men are perpetuaMy haunted 
wdth the apprehension of superior jiowers ; and, as in 
this state only they can be iinjioscd upon by the as¬ 
sumption of a divine character and comiiussiou, so it 
is evidently the most eflectual incans which a great 
man, full of tlie spirit of improvement, can employ, to 
induce a people, jealous and impatient of all restraint, 
to forego tlicir boundless liberty, and submit to the 
curb of authority.' 


' There is scart'ely an exception to this rule, Minos often retired into 
a cuve, where he boasted of having familiar conversations with Jupiter : 
Mncties, the great legislator of Egypt, proclaimed Hermes as the author 
of his laws : it was by the direction of Apollo that Lycurgus undertook 
the reformation of Sparta; Zaleucus, the legislator of the Locrians, gave 
out that be was inspired hy Minerva : Zathruspes, among the Ariraas- 
pians, pretended that his laws were revealed to him, by one of their 
divinities: Zamolxis boasted to the Getes of his intimate communications 
with the goddess Vesta: the pretensions of Numa among the Homans 
ure \^ell known. (See Gt>guet, Origir^ of Laws, part TI. book L ch, i. 
art. 90 The Druids, among die ancient Britons and Gauls, were at 
once the legislators, and the conhdants of the Divinity. Odin, who was 
himself a Divinity, and his descendants, who partook of his nature, w'eic 
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of the Pi'opfc. 

No where among mankind Imve the laws and BOOK rr* 
ordinances been more exclusively referred to the 
Divinity, than by those who iOvStituted the theocracy . 
of Hindustan. The plan of socictj* and government, 
the rights of persons and things, even the custonis, 
arrangements, anfl manners of piivate and domestic 
life; every tiling, in^ short, is establislicd by divine 
presenption. The first legislator of the Hindus, whose 
name it is impossible to trace, appears to have repre¬ 
sented himself as the republislier of the ill of God. 

He informed his countrymen that, at the lieginniug of 
tlie Avorld, tlie (h'cator revealed Jiis duties to man, in 
four sacred books, entitled Vedas; that during tJic 
first age, of immense duration, mankind obeyed them, 
and were hapj)y; that during the second and tliird 
they only partially obeyed, and their happiness was 
proportionally diminished ; tliat since the commence¬ 
ment of the fourth age disobedience and misery bad 
totally prevailed, till the Vedas were forgotten and 
lost;^ tliat now, Ijowcver, .he was commissioned to 
reveal them amw to liis countrymen, and to claim 
their obedience. ^ 

The h'ading institutions of the Hindus bear evidence 
that they were devised at a very remote period, Vlien 
society yc't retiKued its rudest and simplest iorni. So 
long as men i^oam in the pastoral state, no division of 
classes or of labour is known. Every individual is a 
shepherd, and evory family provides for itself the com¬ 
modities with which it is supplied. As soon as the 

the legislators of the ScuiuUnavians. The Icpslators of the ScTtliians,*^ 
says Mallet (lutrofL to Hist. i)rDcnniark, ii. 43,) “ represented (iod him¬ 
self as the author of the laws which they jjavc to their fellow-citizens/' 

1 This is a necessary supf>osition, as the generation to whom the V^edas 
wore first presented must havc^known that they had no prcvitAis ac- 
fpiaintancc with them, ami could not believe that they had reiiuiiiied 
familiar to tnortals from the period of their iirst revelation. 
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Classification 

B<)OK II. cultivation of land, which jiclds a more secure and 
****’’"^' plentiful subsistence, occupies a great share of the 
common attention, the inconvenience of this universal 
mixture of employments is speedily felt. The labours 
of the field are neglected, while the cultivator is en¬ 
gaged at the loom, or repelling thb incursions of an 
enemy. His clothing and lodging are inadequately 
provided for, while the attention of himself and his 
family are engrossed by the plough. Men quit not 
easily, however, the practices to which they have been 
accustomed; and a great change in their manners 
and affairs does not readily suggest itself as a remedy 
for the evils which they endure! When the Hindus 
were lingering in this uneasy -situation, it would 
appear that there arose among them one of those su¬ 
perior men, who are capable of accelerating the im¬ 
provement of society. Perceiving the advantage 
which would accrue to his countrymen from a division 
of employments, he conceived the design of overcom¬ 
ing at once the obstacles by whicli this regulation was 
retarded; and clothing himself with a Divine charac¬ 
ter, established as a positive law, under the sanction 
of Heaven, the classification of tlic people, and the 
distribution of occupations. Nor was it enough to 
introduce this vast im])rovcment • it was right to 
secure that the original members of the different 
classes should be supplied with successors, and that 
the community should not revert to its former con¬ 
fusion. The human race are not destined to make 
many steps in improvement at once. Ignorant that 
professions, when once separated, were in no danger 
of being confounded, he established a law, which the 
circumstances of the time very naturally suggested, 
but which erected a barrier against further progress ; 
that the children of those who were assigned to each 
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<lf ihe People. 

of the classes, into which he distributed the people, 
should invariably follow the occupation of their father 
through all generations. 

The classification instituted % flie author of the 
Hindu laws is the first and simplest form of the divi¬ 
sion of labour and employments.. The priest is a 
character found among the rudest tribes; by whom 
he is always regarded as of the highest importance. 
As soon as men begin to have property, and to cul¬ 
tivate the grt>und, the necessity of defenders is power¬ 
fully felt; a class, therefore, of soldiei*s, as well as a 
class of husbandmen, becomes an obvious arrangement. 
There are other seiwiCes, auxiliary to these, and ne¬ 
cessary to the well-being of man, for which it still 
remains necessary to provide. In a state* of great 
simplicity, however, these other services arc few, and 
easily iwrlormcd. '\V'’e find accordingly that the 
Hindu legislator assigned but one class of the com¬ 
munity to this dei)artment. The Hindus were thus 

divided into four orders or castes. The first were the 

^ * * 

Brahmens or priests; tlie second, the Csliatri3\'is or 
soldiers ; tlic third, the husbandmen or Vaisyas ; and 
the fourth, the Sudras, the servants and labourers/. 


I There is an instnuctivc passage in Plato (Do Repuh. lih. ii.) in 
vliich he ascribes #j!je origin of political association and laws, to the 
division of labour ; rrp>tT3ci Oig tywfiOKj <irf/5av TVyyavu «K-xrof wx 

ax/Totpyri:^ aXXa iro\7vii>v ivSeijf. From this causc, he says, men are obliged 
to associate, one man affording one accommodation, another another, 
and all exchanging tlie accommodations which each can provide, for the 
different accommodations provided by tlie rest. It is curious that, in 
limiting the simplest form of a political association, he makes it to consist 
of four or five classes of men. AK\a /niv wptuTn yt xmi run ypuMv^ ^ 

rpo^ijz vo^po^ffxevTtf ^fvrtpa 8i Qfxrtfftwfy rptrn tirdijTOf xgu tujv Toiwrwv, * ♦ ♦ Eiij 
8*flu» y§ mvetyxeuoTixTft TroXif #x rtrapm ij wtvrt That sagacious COntem<> 

plator of the progress of society, Millar, describing the ancient state of 
the Anglosaxons, remarks, that t^e people of England were then diVided 
into four great classes, the artificers and tradesmen, husbandmen, those 
who exercised the honourable profession of arms, aud the clergy. He 
adds, “ From the natural course*of things it should seem tlmt, in every 
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CJassiJica/i.7t. 

BOOK II. On tills division of the people, and the privileg’es or 
tu*F. 2. disadvantages annexed to the several caster, the whole 
frame of Hindu society so much de|)ends, that it is 
an object of jHiriiary importance, and merits a full 
elucidation. 

cniintry where religion his had so mucli infinence as to introduce a ^reat 
body of ecclesiastics, the people, upon the first advance made in apd- 
cnlture and iu manufactures, are us4aliy distributwi into the same 
number of classes or orders. Thi,s di^irilnition is accordingly to be 
found not only in all the European nations, formed upon the ruins of the 
3Unnan empire; but in other ages,and in very distant parts of the globe. 
The ancient inhabitants of Egypt are said to have been divided into the 
clergy, the military people, the luisbaiidmen, aud tlie artificers. The 
c.sta Wish meat of the four great castes, in the country of Indostun, is pre¬ 
cisely of the same nature.'* (Millar's Historical V^iew of the English 
Government, book I, ch. xi.) In Egypt the people were divided by law 
iiitiie same,hereditary maimer as in Ilindostaii. It is bighiy worthy of 
observation that, notwithstanding all the revolutions and changes to 
which Egypt has been subject, some remains of the division into castes 
are yet visible. “ La distinction par families se retrouv^ encore dans 
Ics viHes; I’exercice des arts et metiers est hereditaire, le fils imite les 
procedt's de son pore, et ne les pcrfectionne pn.s/' (Lc General lleynier, 
De I’Egypte, p. 59.) it is worthy of observation that the Colchians and 
Iberians were also divided into four castes, whose rank and otHce were 
hercdltw'y and unchangeable. (Herodot. Hb ii- cap. civ. cv. Strabo, 
Vib. ii. 705. See also Bryant's Ancient Mythology, v. J02, 107.) In 
some situations this st^ iu civilization, natural and simple as it may 
appear, is not easily made, ilow long have the wandering Arabs re¬ 
mained without it ? What an improvement wouhl the bare in.stitution 
of the Hindu classes be upon their condition ? and what merit would the 
legislature have, who should introduce it? same observation is 

ajiplicable lo the Tartars. 

There is a passage in Herodotus which leads us to conclude, that the 
distinction of castes existed among the Medes, at the commencement 
of the moiuircliy. Ho says (lib. i. cap. ci.) MjjSntv roo-otS* yevta, 
Wouccn, TlapriT(txr,vOi, 'S.rpovyaTtf, Apjavro;, BouSiCi, IIu .sayS nothing tO fix 

the mcaniiig of the word But we know that the Mayo< were the 

priests, and hence tliere is mutter of proof to make us suppose, that the 
oilier names, in like manner, express separate castes, or hereditary 
classes and professions. 

The Persian Monarch Jerasheed is sakl to have divided the Persians 
into four classes. Malcolm's; Hist, of Persia, i. 205. 

In like manner among the Peruvians, Les citoyens,'^ to use the 
language of Carli (Lettres sur rAmenqtie, let. xiii.) “ furent distribues 
c.u classes on tribus. * * Ii ifetoit pas pe'ani.s, ni par mariage, iii par 
ebaugement d'iiabiCation, de cocibndj une classe avec I'autre.” la 
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I. The priesthood is generally found to nsin^) the book IL 
greatest authority, in the lowest state of society. 
Knowledge, and refyied conceptions of the llivine 
nature, arc altogether incompatAle'with the suppo¬ 
sition, that the Deity makes favourites of a particular 
class of nlankind, or is more pleased with those who 
jxirform a ceremonial service to himself, than with 
those who discliarge with fidelity the various and dif¬ 
ficult duties of life. It is only in rude and ignorant 
times that mtn are so overwhelmed with the power 
of smierstition as to pay unbounded veneration and 
obedience to those who aitfully clothe themselves with 
the tciTors of religion'. ‘ The Brahmens among the 

Hindus have acquirod and maintained an authority, 
more' exalted, more commanding, and extens^e, than 
the priests have lieen able to engross among any other 
jtortion of mankind. As great a distance as there is 
iK'tween the Brahmen and the Divinity, so great a 
distance is there between the Bralimen and the rest 
of his s[)ecics. According to the sacred books of the 
Hindus, the Brahmen proceeded from the mouth of 

Lt‘t. xiv. it is added, “ Ueducation consistoit il*apprcndrc aux enfans 
rdturiers le rnelier que chaquo p^re de fainiUe exeretiit,”’&.c. CIa\i- 
gcro, too, respecting the Mexicans, tells us, (Hist, ot* Mexico, boo^L vii. 
sort. V.) ‘*Thcs<ni.s in general‘^j.^arned the trades of their fathers, and 
emliract'd tlioir ])rofe?'M7)ns, S:c. 

In Platons Tim(p, 1044, Kd. Ficin. Francof. 1002,) i.s a curious 
jiassage, which asserts that the same division of professions, which still 
existed among the Egyptians, existed, at a period long antecedent, 
among tlic Athenians: n^wrev /j.tv to ytyo,-, mro t(»>u aXKoiv 

apw^tfffj-svov' fitrx hi TWTO, Tc Twv hr,fUH^yotv^ in y.oi9 at>T0 tKaror 8i nm 

fj.{yvvfj.tvi,v STjuivj.yti* to Tf rwv vofjiiwv xai twv to Tt Twv ytw^ywv* you ‘6r\ to 

fiecj(ifjLi,v yfvcf, otJTO TTTVTmi. rwv yowv 04 a$«v aXAo ra Trt^i tov 

■ytcKiftov VTTO Tw vous 7r^,ff'iTay$vj fxtKftVj, 

* It w'as in the dark ages that the Romish prieslhotid usurped so 
many privileges. Our ancestors were barbarous when the Druids ex¬ 
ercised over them an unUraited authority. The soothsayers and priests 
among the Greeks and Romans Jost their influence as knowledge in¬ 
creased. Among the rude inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, the authfv 
riry of the priest cqudiied or superseded that of the king, and was 
united in the same person, * 
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BOOK ri,the Creator, which is the seat of wisdom ; tlie Csha- 
CuAP. 2 . proceeded from his arm; the Vaisya from his 
thigh, and the Sudra from his foot; therefore is the 
Brahmen infinitely ^superior in worth and dignity to 
all other human beings.^ The Brahmen is declared 
to be the Lord of all the dasses.*^ He alone, to a 
great degree, engrosses the regard and favour of the 
Deity; and it is through him, and at his intercession, 
that blessings are bestowed upon the rest of mankind. 
The sacred books are exclusively his; the higliest of 
the other classes are barely tolerated to read tlie 
word of God; he alone is worthy to expound it. 
The first among the duties of the civil magistrate, 
supreme or subordinate, is to honour the BrahmCTs.^ 
The slif^itest disrespect to one of this sacred order ij< 
the most atrocious of crimes. “ For contumelious lan¬ 
guage to a Brahmen," says the law of Menu/ a 
Sudra must have an iron style, ten fingere long, 
thrust red hot into his mouth; and for offering to 
give instruction to priests, hot oil must be poured 
into his nioutli and cars." “ If,” says Ilallicd’s code 
of Gentoo laws/*.“ a Soodcr sits upon the carpet of a 
Brahmen, in that case the magistrate, having thrust 
a hot iron into his buttock, and branded him, shall 
banisli him the kingdom ; or else ha shall cut ofl' his 
buttock." The following precept reffrs even to the 
most exalted classes: For striking a Brahmen even 
with a blade of grass, or overpowering him in argu¬ 
ment, the offender must soothe him by falling pros¬ 
trate.”® Mysterious and awful powers are ascribed 
to this wonderful being. " A priest, who well knows 

> Lows of Menu, ch. i. ^ ® Ib, x. ^ Ib. vii. 

^ Ib. viii. 271, 2. From his high birth atone, a Brahmen is an 
object of %’eneration even to deities;, his declarations to mankind are 
decisive evidence; and the \'^eda itself confers on him that character.** 
lb. xi. 85. 

* Ib. X. 1. *6 lb. .X. 206. 
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the lan% needs not complain to the king of any BOOK IJ. 
grievous injury; since, even by his Own power, he 
may chastise those who injure hrit\: His own power is 
nnglitior than the royal power; by bis own luiglit 
tlicrcfore may a Brahmen cocfce his foes; He may 
use without hesitation the powerful charms revealed 
to Atharvay and Angiras ; for speecli is the weapon 
<»f a Bralimcil: witli that he may destroy his op- 
pressors/’^ ‘\Let not tlie king, although in the 
greatest distrd'ss, provoke Brahmens to anger; for 
they, once enraged, could immediately destroy him 
witli his troo|)s, elephants, horses, and cars. Who 
without pensliiiig could provoke those holy men, by 
whom the* all-devouririg flame was created, 4he sea 
W'ii. ' »vat( rs not driiikahio, and the moon with its 
wane and increase ? What prince could gain wealth 
by i)pj)resaing tJiose, who, iffmgrv, could frame other 
words and regents of worlds, could give lieing to 
f»ther gods and mortals? What man, desirous of 
life, would injure tho^, by the aid of whom worlds 
and gods [)ei*petually sul)sist; those who arc rich in 
the knowledge of the Veda ? A Brahmen, whether 
learned or ignorant, is a powerful Divinity; even fis 
fire is a powerful Divjnitry, whether consecrated or 
popular. Thus, t^iough Brahmens employ them* 
sefvi's in all soils of mean occupations, they must 
invariably be honoured ; for they are something tran* 
scciidently divine.”' Not only is tliis extraordinary 
respect and pre-eminence awarded to the Brahmens; 
they are allowed the most striking advantages over 
all other members of tlie social body, in almost every 
thing which regards the social stata In the scale of 
punishments for crimes, the jienalty of the Brahmen, 
ill almost all cases, is infinitely milder than that of 

- Laws of Menu, ch. xi. :U, 32, 33. 
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Castes. 

. the inferior castes. Although punishment is remark¬ 
ably cruel and sanguinary for the other classes of the 
Hindus, neither th^ life nor even the pi’operty of a 
Brahmen can be brought into danger by the most 
atrocious offences. “ Neither shall the king,” says 
one of the ordinances of Menu,' “ slay a Brahmen, 
though convicted of all possible crimes: Let liim 
banisli the offender from liis realm, but with all liis 
property secure, and his body unhurt.” In regulating 
the interest of money, the rate which may he taken 
from the Brahmens is less than what may be ex¬ 
acted from the other classes.^ This privileged order 
enjoy the advantage of being entirely exempt from 
taxes:A king, even though dying with want, 
must not receive any tax from a Brahmen learned 
in the Vedas.” ^ Their influence over the govern¬ 
ment is only bounded by their desires,since they 
have impressed the belief that all laws which a Hindu 
is bound to respect are contained in the sacred books; 
that it is lawful for them alone to interpret these 
books; that it is incumbent on the king to employ 
them as liis chief counsellors and ministers, and to 
he governed by their advice. Whatever order,” 
says the code of Hindu laws,^ ‘‘ the Brahmens shall 
issue conformably to the Shasta*, the magistrate 
shall take his measures accordingly.”^ These pre¬ 
rogatives and privileges, important and extraordinary 
as they may seem, afford, however, but an imperfect 

i Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 380. ^ Ib. Tiii. ® Ib. vii. I 33 , 

«Jlalhed, Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws. 

* The Druids amon|j; the ancient Britons, as there w’os a striking simi¬ 
larity in many uf the doctrines which tltey taught, so possessed many 
similar privileges and distinctions to those of tlie Brahmens. Their 
persons were inviolable; they were exempt from taxes and military 
service ; they exercised the legislative, judicative, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of commanding armies in the field, almost the whole of the execu¬ 
tive powers of government. C-esar, Dc Beil. Gal. lib. vi. IS, 14. 
Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, i. 802,317. 
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idea of the influence of the Brahmens in the inter- BOOK II, 
course of Hindu Society. As the greater part 
life among the Hindus is engil^sed by the perform¬ 
ance of an infinite and burdensome ritual, which 
extends to almost every hour of the day, and every 
function of nature and society, tlie Brahmens, who 
are the solp judges and directors in these complicated 
and endless duties, are rendered the uncontrolable 
masters of hijnian life. Thus elevated in power and 
privileges, thb ceremonial of society is no less re¬ 
markably in their favour. They are so much supe¬ 
rior to the king, that the meanest Brahmen would 
account himself polluted by eating with him, and death 
itself would appear to him less dreadful tha:% the de¬ 
gradation of permitting his daughter to unite herself 
ill marriage with his sovereign. With these advan¬ 
tages it would be extraordinary had the Brahmens 
neglected themselves in so important a circumstance 
as the command of property. It is an essential part 
of the religion of the Hindus, to confer gifts upon 
the Brahmens. This is a precept more frequently 
I'epeatcd than any other in the sacred books. Gifts 
to the Brahmens form always an important and 
essential part of expia<ion and sacrifice.^ When 


J See the Laws of Menu, pusbim. " The organs of sense and action, 
reputation, a heavenly mansion, life, a great name, children, cattle, are 
all destroyed by a sacrifice offered with" trifling presents: let no man 
therefore sacrifice without liberal gifts/' lb. xi, 40. “ Let every man, 

according to his ability, give wealth to Brahmens detached from the 
world and learned in scripture; such a giver shall attain heaven after 
this life." Ib. xi.6. Having reckoned up the persons whom the Eriji- 
men is obliged to support, having ascertained his Divine knowledge and 
moral conduct, let the king allow him a suitifble mainteuunce from his 
own household; and, having appointed him a maintenance, let the king 
protect him on all sides, for he gainS from the Brahmen whom he pro¬ 
tects a sixth part of his virtue." lb. xi. 22, 23. " Of that king in 

whose dominions a learned Brahmei\is afflicted with hunger, the whole 
kingdom will in a short time be afflicted wdth famine." lb. vii. H4. 

AT 2 
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BOOK ir. of his mind. The priest soothes his imagination, in 
^ regard to the first and most awful source of his a])- 

prehensions, hy imd^rtaking to procure for him the 
favour of the mysterious powers of nature. The 
soldier, from whom he expects protection against the 
ravages of hostile "men, is the second object of his 
veneration and gratitude; and in the hist.ory of so¬ 
ciety, it will be generally found, that the rank and 
influence of the military order are high, in propor¬ 
tion as the civilization of the people is low.* To all 
but the Brahmens, the caste of Cshatriyas are an 
object of unbounded respect. Thej are as much elevated 
above the classes below them, as the Brahmens stand 
exalted <^bove the rest of human kind. Nor is 
supeiiority of rank among the Hindus an unavailing 
ceremony. The most important advantages are at¬ 
tached to it. The distance between the different orders 
of men is immense and degrading. If a man of a su¬ 
perior class accuses a man of an inferior class, and 
his accusation proves to be unjust, he escapes not 
with impunity ; but if a man of an inferior class ac¬ 
cuses a man of k superior class, and fails in proving 
his accusation, a double punishment is allotted him."^ 
For all assaults, the penalty rises in proportion 


' To this observation I know not that any exception can he adduced, 
which is not resolvable into the influence of a goveminent purely or 
chiefly military, 'rhis, however, is the effect of art, or of forced cir¬ 
cumstances, not of nature, or of reason. It is Maudeviile, I think, 
who remarks, that fear is the origin of the admiration which has been 
generally bestowed upon the profession of arms ; and in confirmation of 
this observes, that it is the most timid sex by whom the military cha¬ 
racter is the most admired. IVJr. Hume has remarked, that it is the 
most timid sex, also, who ‘Arc the most devoted to superstition, and the 
priests. 

* Ilalhed*s Code, ch. xv. sect. " If a man of an inferior caste,” 
says the Gentoo code, proudly affecting an equality witli a person of 
superior caste, should speak at tlie same time with him, the magiatrati^ 
in that case shall punish him to the extent of his abilities.”—Ib. 
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as the party offending is low, the party complain- 
ing high, in the order of the castes. It is, in¬ 
deed, a general and'a remarkable part of the juris¬ 
prudence of this singular people, that all crimes are 
more severely punished in the subordinate classes; 
the penalty ascending, by gradation, from the gentle 
correction ^ of the veaerable Brahmen, to the harsh 
and sanguinary chastisement of the degraded Sudra.* 
Even in such an affair as the interest of money on 
loan, where the Brahmen pays two per cent., three 
per cent, is exacted from the Cslnatiiya, four per 
cent, from the Vaisya, and five per cent, from the 
Sudra. The sovereign dignity, which usually follows 
the power of the swbrd, was originally appippriated 
to the military class, though in this particular it 
would ai7[)ear that irregularity was pretty early in¬ 
troduced. *To bear arms is the peculiar duty of the 
Csliatriya caste, and their maintenance is derived from 
the provision made by the sovereign for his soldiers. 

III. The Vaisyas, are the third caste of the Hin¬ 
dus. Their duties are to tend cattle, to carry on 
merchandize, and to cultivate the Aground. They 
are superior only to the Sudras, who owe to thpu), 
however, the same awful respect and submission, 
which it is incumbent on them to pay to the military 
class. 

IV. As much as the Brahmen is an object of in¬ 
tense veneration, so much is the Sudra an object of 
contempt, and even of abhorrence, to the other 
classes of his countrymen. The business of the Su¬ 
dras is servile labour, and their degradation inhu¬ 
man, Not only is the most a^'ect and grovelling 


J See the Laws of Atenu, and llalhed*s Geiitoo Code, passim. The 
case of theft is an exception for thij, the higher classes being punished 
(he most severely. 
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TOOK n. submission imposed upon them us a religious duty, 
but they ai-e diiven from tlieir just and equal share 
in all the advantage of the social institution. The 
crimes which they commit against others are more 
severely punished, than, tliose of any other delin¬ 
quents, while the crimes wliich others commit 
against them are more gently punished tlian those 
against any other sufferers/ Even their [)ersons and 
labour are not free, A man of the servile caste, 
whether bought or uiibought, a Braliinen may com¬ 
pel to perform servile duty; because such a man n as 
created by tlie Self-existent for the purpose of serving 
Brahmens.’''^ The law scarcely permits them to own 
propertv^j for it is declared that no collection of 
wejilth must be made by a Sudra, even though lie 
has power, since a servile man, who lias amassed 
riches, gives pain cv('n to Brahmens'' ' A Brahmen 
may seize without hesitation tlie g(»ods of* liis Sudra 
slave; for as that slave can have no projx’rty, his 
master may take his goods.” j\uy failure in tlie re¬ 
spect exacted of the .Sudra tow’ards tlie sujierior 
classes is avenged by the most dreadful pimishments. 
Adyltery ith a woman of a liigher caste is expiated 
by burning to death on a hj,'d of iron. Tlie degra- 
tion of the* wretched Sudra extends‘not on!}" to every 
thing in this life, but even to saered instruction and 
his chance of favour with the superior powers, A 
Brahmen must never read tlie \'edain the presence ol‘ 
Sudras.’ 1 .et not a Brahmen,” says the law of 
Menu, “ give advice to a Sudra; nor what remains 
from his table; noi' clarified butter, of w Inch part 
has been offered ; nor let liiin give spiritual counsel 

i See ihe Laws of JMenu, and IlaUiccV.'. Gentoo Code, passim, 

® Laws of Menu, oh. viii. 413. ' . ‘‘ 11). x. 121). 

< Ib. viii. 417. If iie be distressed for subsistence, says the gloss of 
Cuilura. ^ 

^ lb. 
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to such a man, nor inform him of the expiation BOOK IL 
for his sin: surely he who declares the law to a ser- f'**^^* 
vile man, and he who instructs him,in the mode of" 
expiating sin, sinks with that \ ciV man into the hell 
named Asamvrita/’ ^ 

Although the adherence of each* class to the par¬ 
ticular employment assigned to it was secured by the 
most rigid laws, and tlie severest penalties, there 
were extmordinary cases in which a limited departure 
was permitted^ When a Brahmen cannot obtain sub- 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 8(V 81. ‘Mf,” says the GpiUoo rotlr, 

“ a man of the Sooder reads the beids of tlie Sinister, or the Pooran, 
to a Braliuicii, a Chchtcr, <jr a Bin, then the muiri^trate shall heat 
some hitter <»tl, and pour, it into the afu’esaid Sooder's mouth; 
and if a Sooder iistnn.s to the tmid'^ of the Shatter, ttien the heated 
as before, shah be poured info his ettiv, jukI arzoe? and wax shall ho 
melted lojielher, and tht oritice of liis ears shuU be stopped up ihtut- 
wirh. If a So^dt.'j- j^ets l>y heart the heids of I lie Shastcr, the ma:.us 
trate shall put him to diatlu If a .S-Midtr uhvavs performs worship and 
thejupt;, the magistrate sluiU put Imu to death. If a Stjoder gives umeli 
and frctjuent moles tat it »n to a Jhuhmen, the magistrate shall put lun. 
to death.’’ (Ualhed’s Code of (huitoo Laws, ch. x\i. sect. 7.) It i- 
among the most barbarous twhes, that we in general find the pni* ip],-, 
of subordination abused to the grcale'ii. e'«cess. Perhaps no m'.tauLt* is 
cfpial to tliat whleh exhibits it solf imumg the n*:n<lus. *• Among thu 
Natchez,’’ (says Ilobcrtsori, lii-t. Aim ric. ii. a powi ithl irihu 

now extinct, on the baulks of the Mississippi, u tiilVcreiUH ol rank l»»ok 
place, with which the northern were aititgr ther unaeouamleii. 

Some families were reputed noble,*and eujtj>ed herediiaiy djguit v. 'fhe 
body of tlie people was considered a> vile, and ii'rmetl (^(llv for suhje<'- 
tion. This distinetion w-as marked by ap]ielIation& wlueh intimated the 
high elevation of the one state, and the ignomiin^m^dt pression ofthe oihej ‘ 
the former were called iU'<ptctul/(e ; liie lalUr, the •S/z/z/.Y/rds,”—*^*'10 
be a servant,” (says Millar, Distinction of Hanks, cdu v. sect, 1.) ** in 
these primitive times, was ahno^t univei'tally tlie sume thing a*, to be a 
slave. The master asbumed an unlimutd juristliciion over hia servant'-, 
and the privilege of selling them at pleasure. He gave them no \^age^ 
beside their niamtenance; and he allowed them to have no pntpertv, 
but claimed to his own use v\halever, by their labour, or by any other 
means, they hapjiened to acc^uire.—TI iun tlic practice of dome.sti< 
slavery appears to have been earl^' established among the nation-^ rd 
antiquity; among the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the Babylo- 
nians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans.—^'I’he same practice 
obtains at present among all tliosft tribes of barbarians, in diileo ut 
parts of the vvorld, with which we have any correbpondence,” 
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BOOK ir« sistcnce by the proper business of his order, he may 

Chap. 2, apply himself to that of the Cshratiya or the Vaisya, 
but must never become so far degraded as to engage 
in that of the Sudra. The Cshratiya and Vaisya, in 
like necessitous circumstances, may have recourse 
respectively to the business of the class or classes be¬ 
low them, even that of the Sudra, but are strictly in¬ 
terdicted from profaning the employment of any class 
above them. The Sudra having, originally, no infe¬ 
rior class, was probably abandoned to Iiis necessities, 
though afterwards, in the emjdoyments of the mixed 
classes, a resource was opened also for himd In this 
arrangement, as usually happens in the law^s of the 
Hindus the advantages arc ail on the side of the 
superior orders. The Brahmen has open to him, if 
need be, the occupations of all the respectable classes; 
he can overload them with additional numbers in tlie 
season of distress, a season at which it is natural for 
them to be overloaded without him, while his own 
occupation is exempt from the encroachment or com¬ 
petition of any otlier description of men. The 
Csliatriya, while he has the occupations open to him 
of two of the castes, is liable to the interference of one 
of them only. The Vaisya, on the other hand, can 
ha ve recourse to none but the lovve.^t of employments, 
that of the Sudra, w hile he is liable'to be straitened 
in his own occupation by the interference and compe¬ 
tition oi Loth the orders above him. The unfortunate 
Sudra, who has no resource, may be driven from his 
employment, and Ins means of subsistence, mediately 
or immediately, by all the other classes of the com¬ 
munity. 

This distribution of the whole people into four 
classes only, and the appropriation of them to four 


Laws of jMenti, ch. passim, Mr. Cokbrookc on the Indian 
Classt'5., Asiat. Ucsearches. v. 63. 
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species of employment; an arrangement which, in book [T. 
the very simple state of society in which it must have ^ 
been introduced, was a great s(^p4n imi)rovement, 
must have become productive of innumerable incon¬ 
veniences, as the wants of sotiety multiplied. Tlic 
bare necessaries of life, with a small number of its 
rudest acc(ynmodation«, are all it preparc's, to meet 
the desires of man. As those desires, speedily ex¬ 
tend beyond .such narrow limits, a struggle^ must 
have early ensiled between the first principle of human 
nature and those of the political eslahlishmem. Tlic 
different castes w^erc strictly commanded to marry 
with those only of their own class and profession ; 
and the mixture of tlie classes from the unioi^of the 
sex'cs was guarded against by tiu? severest laws. 

This was an occurrence, however, which laws could 

• . 

not prevent. Irregularities took jdace; children 
were born, who belonged to no caste, and for wliom 
tliere was no occupation. No event could hefal 
society more calamitous than this. Unholy and In¬ 
famous, on account of tliat violation of ihe sacred 
law to which they owed their unwelcome birth, those 
wretched outcasts had no resource for subsistence, 
excepting either the bounty of the established classes, 
to whom they wore objects of execration and abhor¬ 
rence; or tlic plunder of those same classes, a course 
to which they would betake themselves with all the 
ingenuity of necessitous, and all the atrocity of much 
injured, men. When a class of this description be¬ 
came numerous, they must have filled society with 
the greatest disorders. In the preface of that cf)m- 
pilation of the Hindu I^aws, which w^as translated 
by IMr. Halhed,' it is stated that, after a succession 
of good kings, w ho secureif obedience to the law s. 


* Vide Ualhed’b Code of Gentoo Lews, preface. 
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BOOK ir. and under whom the people enjoyed felicity, came a 
monarch evil and corrupt, under whom the laws 
were violated, the fixture of {he classes w^as perpe¬ 
trated, and a new and impious race were produced. 
The Brahmens put this wicked king to death, and 
by an effort of miraculous power created a successor 
endowed with the most excellent quahties. But 
the kingdom did not prosper, by reason of the Bar¬ 
ren Sunker, so w^orc this impure brood denominated ; 
and it required the wisdom of this virtuous king to 
devise a remedy. He resolved upon a classification 
of the mixed race, and to assign them occupations. 
This, accordingly, w^as the commencement of arts 
and nnrniifactures. The Burren Sunker became all 
manner oi artisans and handicrafts ; one tribe of 
ihem weavers of cloth, another artificers in iron, and 
so in otlicr cases, till the subdivisions of the class 
were exhausted, or the exigencies of the community 
supplied. Thus were remedied two evils at once: 
The increasing wants of an improving society w ere 
provided for; and a class of men, the pest of 
the community? Avere converted to its service. Hiis 
is‘ another important ora in the liistory of Hindu 
society; and having readn^d this stage, it does not 
appear that it has made, or that it is cai)able of mak¬ 
ing, much further ])rogress. Thirty.six branches of 
the impure (dass are specified in the sacred books,^ 
of whom and of their employments it would be 
tedious and useless to present the description. The 
highest is that sprung from the conjunction of a 
Braluncn with a w^oman of the Cshatriya class. 


t Colebrooke on the Indian Chisses, A?iut. Ucsearch, v. 53. On 
this subject, however, that intelligent outhor tells us, that Sanscrit 
aTithorities in some instances disagree. Classes mentioned by one are 
omitted by another; and texts differ on tlie prot'esstuns assigned to sonre 
tribe'5. It is a subject, he adds, iu which there is some intricacy. 
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whose duty is the teaching of military exercises. BOOK II. 
The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a 
woman of tlie sacred class. This V'ilJt* denomi¬ 
nated Chandjilas, and are regarded with great ahhor- 
renec. Their j)rofession is to carry out corpses, to 
execute criminals, dnd perform othei* offices, retrlconed 
to the last^ degree unclean and degrading. If. by 
the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are plactnl in a 
low' and vile situation, the impure and mixed classes 
are placed in* one still more odious and degrading. 
Nothing can equal the contempt and insolence to 
which it is the lot of the lowest among them to see 
themselves exposed. They are condemned to live in 
a sequestered spot hy* themselves, that tliey lyay not 
pollute the very town in which they reside. If they 
meet a man of the higher castes, tlicy must tuni ojit 
of the way,* lest he should he contaminated hy their 
presence.' 

J “ Avoid,” says Taatra, the touch of the Chaiuiaht, and 
abject classes. W'lioovcr associates with them undouiitedly hills from 
his class ; whoever bathes or drinks iu wtflls or pools which tlicy have 
caused to be made, must be purihed Viy the hve’productions of Unr.*' 
Colebrooke on the Indian Classes, A^iat. Kchcarcli. v. Tnun tins 
outline of the cla^siflcation and distribution r>f the pctjplc, a.s e.'ctraffl.cd 
from tlic hooks of the Hindus, some of tint most intelligent of our Mrinsli 
ohservers uppeu! to th# present practice of tho people, winch ilu-y 
allinn is much more c^ifonnabie to the laws of human u<;lfure, than the 
institutions described in the ancient book*). ()i thi.s, tlie author is 
aware: so inconsistent with ihe laws of human welfare are the institu¬ 
tions described in the Hindu ancicut btioks, that they never could have 
been obser\ed with any accuracy ; it is, at the same time, very evident, 
that the institution^ described m the ancient b(»oks are the modrd upon 
which tlie present, traine ot Hindu society inis been tionned; and when 
we consider the powerlul causes which have operated so long to draw, 
or rather to f<uce, the Hindus from their inconvenient inst.ituimu'* and 
customs, the only sourc(M)t wonder ia, that the slate of society v\hich 
they now exhibit ahould hold so great, a rcaeuilduuce to th:it which is 
depicted ia their hook*. The Ih e-id^a dc- ( Joguet is of opinion, that a 
division of the people into tribes anil heredilury professions similar 
to that of the Hindus existed in the luicient A.s.‘‘yriau empire, and 
that it prevailed from the highest antiquity over alinoii ail Ayn, 
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:00K IL (part L book I. ch.i. art. 3; Ilerodot. lib. i. cap. 200; Strab. lib. xfi< 
[Jhap. 2. p. 1082; Diod. lib. ii. p. 142.) Cecrops distributed into four tribes all 
■ — the inhabitants of Attica. (Pollux, lib. viii. cap. 9. sect. 100; Diodorus 
JSiculus, lib. ii. p 32^) Theseus afterwards made them three, hj 
uniting, as it should seen , the sacerdotal class with that of the nobles, 
or magistrates. Tliey consisted then of nobles and priests, labourers or 
husbandmen, and artificers; and there is no doubt that, like the Egyp¬ 
tians and Indians, they were hereditary. (Plutarch. Vit. Thes.) Aris¬ 
totle expressly informs us, (Polit. lib. vii. cap. 10.) that in Crete the 
people were divided by the laws of Minftsinto classes after the manner 
of the Egyptians. Wc have most remarkable proof of a division, the 
same as that of the Hindus, anciently established among the Persians* 
In the Zendavestn, translated by Anijuetil Duperron, is the following 
passage : “ Ormusd said, There are three measures [litertilly weiglits, 
that is, tests, rules] of conduct, four states, and five places of dignity. 
—^The states are: that of the priest; that of the soldier; that of the 
Imshaudman, the source of riches; and tiiat of the artizan or labourer.” 
Zendavesta, i. 141. There are sufficient vestiges to prove an ancien^ 
establislimeiit of the same sort among the Buddhists of Ceylon, and by 
consequence to infer it among the other Buddhists over so large a por¬ 
tion of Asia. See a Discourse of Mr. Joiiiville on the Religion and 
Manners of the people of Ceylon, Asiat. Research, vii. 430, et sen. 
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CHAP. JII. 

The Forth of Govcrnmetit. 

After the division of the j)eople into ranks and oc- iviOKir. 
cupations, the great circumstance by which their ^ 
condition, character, and operations are determined, 
is the political establishment; the system of actions 
by which the social ofder is preserved. Am'jng the 
Hindus, accoi'ding to the Asiatic model, the govern¬ 
ment was monai'chical, and, with the usual exception 
of religion ind its ministers, absolute. No idea of 
any system of rule, dilierent from the will of a single 
person, appears to have entered the minds of them, 
or their legislators. . “ If the world had no kiri^,” 
says the Hindu law,* “ it would quake on all sides 
through fear; the ruler of this universe, therefore, 
created a king, for the maintenance of this system.” 

Of the iiighand uncontrolable authority of the monarch 
a judgmofit may be formed, from the lofty terms in 
which the sacredljooks describe his dignity and attri¬ 
butes. “ A king,” says the law of iMenu,'* “ is formed 
of particles from the chief guardian deities, and con¬ 
sequently surpasses all mortals in glory. Like the 
sun, he burns eyes and hearts; nor can any human 
creature on earth even gaze on him. 1 le, fire and air; 

He, the god of criminal justice; Jle, the genius of 
wealth; He, the regent of waters; He, the lord of 
the firmament. A king, even tJiough a cliild, must 


* Laws of Meou, clj. 3, 


^ lU ch. vii. 
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)0K TI. not be treated lig-htly, from an idea that he is a mere 
mortal : No; he is a powerful divinity, who nppcar> 
in human sljapcf. ^In liis ang^r, death. He who 
shows hatred of tJjo kin/^, through delusion of mind, 
will certainly perish; for speedily will the king apply 
his heart to that' man’s destruction.” 'Idie pride of 
imperial greatness could not ^devise, harf^ly could it 
even desire, more extraordinary distinctions, or the 
sanction of a more unlimited authority. 

d’hc plan, according to which tlio power of the 
sovereign was exercised in the government of the 
country, resembled that whichjias almost universally 
prevailed in the monarchies of Asia, and was a con- 
trivanci^ extremely simple ami rude. In the more 
skilful governments of Europe, officers are appointed 
for the discharge of particular duties in the difTevent 
provinces of tite empire: some for tlie decision of 
causes, some for the control of violence, some for 
collecting the cmjtingents of the subjects, for the ex- 
peitsc of the state; while the .powers of all center 
immediately in the head of the government, and all 
togetlicv act as connected and subordinate wheels in 
one complicated and artful machine. Among the loss 
instructed and less civilized inhabitants of Asia, no 
other plan has ever occurred to th6 monarch, for the 
administration of his dominions, than simply to di¬ 
vide his own authority and power into pieces or frag¬ 
ments, as numerous as the provinces into which it 
was deemed convenumt to distribute the empire. Ta 
each of the provinet s a vicegerent was dispatched^ 
who Ciirried with him the undivided .authority and 
jurisdiction of liis master. Whatever powers the 
sovereign exercised over the whole kingdom, the 
vicegerent exercised in the province allotted to him: 
and the same plan winch the sovereign adopted for 
the government ol‘ the whole, w as exactly follow ed 
1 
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by the vicegerent in the government of a part.^ If BOOK IL 
the province committed to his sway was tooextensive.^^” '®'* 
for his personal insj^ection and control, he subdivided 
it into parts, and assigned ft governor to each, whom 
be intrusted with the same ‘absolute powers in his 
district, as he himself possessed *in the administra¬ 
tion of t^e greater department. Even this inferior 
deputy often divided his authority, in the same man¬ 
ner, among the governors, whom he appointed, of the 
townships or villages under his control. Every one 
of those rulers, whether the sphere of his command 
was narrow or extensive, was absolute within it, and 
possessed the whole power of the sovereign, to levy 
taxes, to raise and ‘command troops, and decide 
upon the lives and property of the subjects. Tlie 
gradations of command among the Hindus were thus 
regulated: *The lowest of all was the lord of one town 
and its district; The next was the lord of ten towms; 

The third was the lord of twenty towns; The fourth 
was the lord of 100 towns; And the highest \^ce- 
gereiit was lord of 1000 towns. Every lord was 
amenable to the one immediately above him, and 
exercised unlimited authority over those below.^ 

J Kceinpfer, in his Iflstory oMapan, book i. chap. v. says, 7'ho 
wlioh* empire i.-. ^ovei’wcd in general by the Emperor, wltlj au absolute 
and inonarchictii power, and so is every province in particular by the 
prince, who, under the Emperor, enjoys the government tliereof?- 
For the similarity of the institution in the Ottoman government, see 
Volney’s Travelh in Syria and Egypt, ii. S76. 

Laws of Menu, eh. vii. 115—117. There is a very remarkable 
similarity between this mode of subdividing authority among the Hindus, 
and tliat adopted by the Incas of Peru. “ The Incas,'' (says Garci- 
lasso de In Vega, parti, book ii. ch. v.) had one method and rule in 
their government, as the best means to prevent all mischiefs and dis¬ 
orders ; wliich was this. That of all the people in every place, whether 
more or less, a register should be kept, and a division made of ten and 
ten, ova* which one of the ten, whom they called the Decuriou, was 
made superior over the other nine; then eveiy five divisions of this 
nature had a lord over them, to whom was committed the charge and 

VOL. T. V 
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following law appears to provide for their personal 
expenses: Sucli food, drinks wood, and other 

articles, as by law should be given each day to the 
king, by the inhabitants of the township, let the lord 
of one town receive: let the lord of ten towns enjoy 
the produce of two plough-lands; the lord of twenty, 
that of five plough-lands; the Iprd of 100, that of a 
village or small town ; the lord of 1000, that of a 
large town.”' The expense of the government of 
each vicegerent was defrayed out of the taxes which 
he levied, and the surplus was transmitted to tlie 
superior lord, to whom he was immediately respon¬ 
sible* From him it was again conveyed to the go¬ 
vernor /ibove him, till it reached, at last, the royal 
treasury. 

If this plan of government was unskilful and rude, 
so was the contrivance employed for checking tlie 
abuses to which it was liable. The affairs of tliese 
townships,’’ says the law, either jointly or sepa¬ 
rately transacted, let another minister of the king 
inspect, who should he well affected, and by no 
means remiss. In every larger town or city, let 
him appoint one superintendant of aU affairs, elevated 
in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars : Let that governor, from time 


care of fifty; tbcn over two .divUions of fifty, another lord, who super¬ 
vised 100; so five divisions of 100 had a magistrate who commanded 
500 ; the divisions of 100 had a leader over 1000/* &c. The highest 
ofheer under the Inca was the governor of a province. £ach inferior 
officer accounted for his conduct to the superior next above him. See 
further Acosta, Nat. and Mor. Hist, of the Indies, bookvi. ch. xiii,; 
Carli, l^ttres sur TAmerique, let. xiii. The analogy of the Anglosaxon 
institution of tythings, pr ten families j of hundreds, or ten tythings ; 
and counties, will suggest itself to every imagination. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 118,^119. The first of these provisions, 
that for the lord of one town, is not accurately ascertained^ the two or 
iive plough-lands are sufficiently distinct; but the produce of a village 
or large town must have been extremely uncertain and ambiguous. 

1 
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to time, survey all the rest in person, and, by the BOOK ll. 
means of his emissaries, let him perfectly know their ^ 
conduct in their several districts.# ^ Of the prac¬ 
tical state of the governincut* abundant proof is 
afltn’ded. In the passage winch immediately follows. 

Since the ^ervanls of the king,” It is said, v hom 
he has appointed guairdians of districts, are generally 
knaves, who sei/.e wliat helon-^s to other inen, from 
such knaves let him defend lus people; of such evil- 
miTjilcd servants, as wring wealth from subjects at¬ 
tending them on business, let the King conhscatc all 
thejiGSr^essions, and brinish them from his realm.” 

At the head of this government stands the king, 
on M horn the gi'cat lords of the empire imn^diately 
depend. lie is directed by the law to choose a 
Council, consisting of seven or eight ministers, 
men whose ancestors were servants of kings, who 
are versed in the holy books, who are personally 
brave; w ho are skilled in the use of weapons, and 
whose lineage is noble.”With them he is Com¬ 
manded perjietually to consult on the affairs of his 
government; but a singular mode of deliberation is 
prescribed to him; not to assemble his Council, and, 
laying before them, as .jn the cabinets of European 
princes, the subje?t on which the suggestions of their 
wisdom are reepured, receive the benefit arising 
from the mutual communication of their knowledge 
and views; a plan, apparently more artful and cun¬ 
ning, more nearly allied to the suspicious temper and 
narrow views, of a rude period, is recommended; to 
consult them apart, and hear the opinion of each 

* Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 120—122, A similar officer fonned a similar 
part of the Peruvian establishment. He was denominated Cucuy 
Kioc, which is to say, “ Kyc of Carli, Lettres sur rAmerique, 
let. xiii. 

Menu, ut supra, 123, 124, 

N 2 
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. separately; after which, having* consulted them in 
common, when each* man is swayed by the opinion 
he had formerly given in private,*and has a motive of 
interest and vanity to resist the light which might be 
thrown upon the subject by others, the king himself 
is to decide.* A ^Brahmen ought* always to be his 
j)rime minister. “ To one learned Brahmen, dis¬ 
tinguished among the rest, let the king impart his 
momentous counsel.” ’ 

To provide for the defence of the country was one 
gi*eat branch of the duties of the sovereign, and to 
preside over the military force was his great prero¬ 
gative and distinction. As in the original division of 
the pecjple, a fourth part of them were appropriated 
to the profession of arms, and destined from that 
alone to obtain their subsistence, the great difficulty 
of government must have consisted, not in obtaining 
troops, but in finding for them maintenance and 
employment. When so great a proportion of the 
population were set apart for the business of war, 
with nothing to do, from year to year, and from 
generation to generation, but to improve its princi- 
pies, and acquire the utmost dexterity in its exercises, 
it appears extraordinary that the nation was not of 
a formidable and warlike charactei’. Yet has India 
given way to every invader; and the rudeness,” 
says Mr. Orme,^ of the military art in Indostan 

» Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 56, Another precept to the king, respecting 
the inode of consulting with bis ministers, is very expressive of the 
simplicity of the times; “ Ascending up the back of a mountain, or 
going privately to a terrace, a bower, a forest, or a lonely place, 
without listeners, let him consult with them unobserved." Ib. 147. 

« lb. 58. 

3 Orme on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 417. The 
same accurate and intelligent obsef ver immediately adds; “ The infantry 
consists in a multitude of people assembled together without regard tu 
rank and file,*’ &c. 
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can scarce be imagined but by those who have, seen BOOK IL 
it.” The precepts in the ancient and sacred books 
of the Hindus, which lay the fotindation of their 
military system, are few in number, simple, and rude. 

]’or the security of the royal residence, the king is 
directed to take up his abode^ “ in’ a cajiital, liaving, 
by way of^fortress, a desert ratlier more than twenty 
miles round it, or a fortress of earth, a fortress of 
wat<‘r or of trees, a fortress of armed men, or a for¬ 
tress of mouhtains.*" Their groat iinskilfulness in 
the science of attack and defence led them to place 
great dependence on. fortification, as appears by a 
variety of their precepts. One bowman,” says 
Mcnu,“ “ placed on wall is a match in #var for 
100 enemies, and 100 for 10,000; therefore is a fort 
recommended.” Yet tlieir knowledge of fortification 
was elementary, and mostly consisted in surrounding 
the place with a mud wall and a ditch, or availing 
themselves of the natural advantages which insulated 
rocks, which watei> or impervious thickets, cbuld 
afford. The duty and advantage of maintaining at 
all times a powerful army are enforced in the most 
cogent terms. By a king,” says Menu, wlmse 
forces are always ready <pr action, the wliole world 
may be kept in awe; let him then, by a force always 
ready, make afl creatures living his In re¬ 

commending a j)erpetual standing army, the preceptive 
])art of the military doctrine of the Hindus sei ins in 
a great measure to have been summed up; for the 
marslialling, the discipline, the conduct of an army, 
in any of its branches, no instruction is conveyed. 

General exhortations to firmness, and valour are all 
the additional advice of which the utility appears to 
have been recognized. The Hindu prince is, by 


^ Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 70. 


® Ib. 74. 


3 Ib. 103. 
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BOOK II. divine authority, informed, that those rulers of the 

Chap. 3 . who, ‘‘desirous of*defeating each other, exert 

their utmost strength in battle, without ever averting 
their faces, ascend after death directly to heaven.”^ 

Never to recede from combat,” says Menu, “ to 
protect the people, and to honour the priests, is the 
highest duty of kings, and enrures their^felicity ”' 
Of a great part of the duty which devolved upon 
the king, as head of the armed force, he appears 
to have been relieved by a deputy.'* * In times of 
peace the military people seem to have been dis¬ 
tributed over the country, under the command of 
tlic governors of provinces and of distiicts, for local 
defencc,f for the preservation <jf local tranquillity, 
and for the convenience of subsistence. When a 
general war demanded the whole force of the nation, 
the king commanded the governors of provirux's 
to assemble the soldiers under their command, and 
repair to his standard.^ From this circumstance it 
has been rashly concluded, that -feudal conditions of 
military service, in fac!t a feudal government, higl)ly 
resembling that which existed in Europe, had place 
in HiudusUiu. 

After the care of protecting the nation from foreign 
aggression or from intemal tumult, the next duty 
of the king was the distribution of justice. In the 
first stage of society, the leader in wai* is also the 
judge in peace; and the regal and judicial functions 
are united in the same person. Various circum¬ 
stances tend to produce this aiTangemcnt. In the 
first place, there are, then, hardly any laws: and lie 
alone is entitled to judge, who is entitled to legislate. 


J Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 80. « Ib. 88. 

3 The forces of the realm must be immediately^ regulated by the 
commander in chief.’' Ib. 65. 

< lb. 113—120. 
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since he must make a law for every occasion. In BOOK IL 
the next place, a rude people, unused to obedience, 
would hardly respbct inferior aythority- In the 
third place, the business of judicature is so badly 
performed as to interrupt but little the business or 
pleasures of the king; and a decision is rather an 
exercise of arbitrary ^will and power, than the result 
of an accurate investigation. In tlie fourth place, 
the people are so much accustomed to terminate their 
own disputesv by their own (!unning, or force, that 
the number of applications for judicature is compara¬ 
tively small. As society advances, a set of circum* 
stances, opposite to these, are gradually introduced: 
laws are made which llie judge has nothing to do 
but aj)ply : the peoj)le leani the advantage of sub¬ 
mitting to inftTir)r authority: a more accurate admi¬ 
nistration* of justux? is demanded, and cannot he 
performed witiiout a great application both of atten¬ 
tion and of time : the people learn that it is I'or the 
good of the community, that they should not termi¬ 
nate, and that they should iu)t be allowed to termi¬ 
nate, either by force or fraud, their ow ii disputes : 
the administration of justice becomes then too labo¬ 
rious to be either agreeable to tlie king, or cf>n.sistent 
with the other services w hich he is expcx'ted to ren¬ 
der : and the Exercise of judicature l^ec omes a se[)a- 
rate employment, the exclusive function of a pajlicular 
order of men. 

The administration of justice by the king in person, 
and in the })roviijces of course by his dej)uties, as in 
the subordinate districts I)y theirs, stands in the sacred 
books as a leading principle of the jurisprudence of 
the Hindus; and the revolution of ages has intro¬ 
duced a cJiange in favour rather of the prince wdio 
abandons the duty, than of the people, for whom 
hardly any other instrument of judicature is provided* 
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BOOK II. In the infancy of improvement, the business of the 
Chap. 3 is much more to award punishment, than to 

settle disputes. The Hindu lav/, accordingly, re¬ 
presents the king, as created for the guardianship 
of all, a divinity in human form, to inflict punish¬ 
ment according to the ShaSter/’^ In conformity with 
these rude ideas, the most extravagant praises are 
bestowed upon this engine of royalty. “ For the use 
of the king, Bramah formed, in the beginning of time, 
the genius of punishment with a body of pure light, 
his own son, the Protector of all created things. 
Punishment governs all mankind; punishment alone 
preserves them ; punishment wakes while their guards 
are asleej>; the wise consider puwishinent as the per¬ 
fection of justice. If the king were not, without 
indolence, to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker, like fish, on a spit. The whole 
race of man is kept in order by punishment; for a 
guiltless man is hard to be found.”" 

For the more perfect discharge of this important 
duty the king is directed to associate w ith himself 
Brahmens, and counsellors capable of giving him 
advice.'^ Any Brahmen, or even a person of tlic two 
middle classes, may interpret the law to him ; but a 
Sudra in no case wdiatever.^' On those occasions on 
which it was impossible for the king to give judg- 

»Ilalhed’s Gentoo Code, preface. 

- Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 14 —^ Ib. rb. viii. 1. 

< Ib. ch. viii. 20. To learned and righteous Brahmens the magistrate 
shttU give money, and every token of respect and consideration in 
the judgment seat, to have them near him; hut he shall not retain 
fewer than ten of such Brahmen. Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 1. The 
. more sacred books of law the men by denoininalioa holy were alone 
permitted to read- Thus the law of Menu (ch. ii. 10.) “ He whose 

life is regulated by holy texts, from his conception even to his funeral 
pile, has a decided right to study this code, but no other person what¬ 
soever.*' The more profane commentaries, however, were less confined, 
and the man versed in these might suffice for the common business of 
adnunistering justice. 
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ment in person, he was empowered to appoint a BOOK IL 
Brahmen, who, with three assessors, might try causes ^ 
in his stead.^ • • 

So much with regard to the* constitution of the 
tribunals. The solemnities of jurisdiction were thus 
ordered to proceed: “ Let the Wng, or his judge, 
having seated himself on the bench, his body properly 
clothed, and his mind attentively fixed, begin with 
doing reverence to tlie denties who govern the world, 
and then let him enter on the trial of causes.”'^ The 
form of process was simple, and good; as it always 
is among a rude pco|>le. The parties were heard, 
generally in person; though lawyers by profession, 
unless in the case of^*ertain high ci*imes, mi^ht ap- 
})ear in lieu of the principals. The application of 
the plaitiliir might be either oral or written ; but the 
answer wa% roquirtxl to be in tlie same form; oral, 
if the application was oral; and in writing, if it was 
otherwise.'^ The Judge examines the witnesses; in- 
s|>ects, if any, the writings; and without any iatri- 
cate or exj)ensive forms proceeds directly to a decision. 
Punishment immediately follows conviction.* 

Otie of the most respected witne^sses affords a lec¬ 
ture of the practical state of judicature in India, 
which, there is ewery reason to believe, may, with 
immaterial variations, be applied to Hindu society 
from the ])eriod at which it first attained its existing 
form. “No man is refused access to the Durbar, or 
seat of judgment; which is exposed to a large ai’ca, 

* Laws of Menu, rh. vlii. 9,10. The Gentoo Code, translated by Mr. 

Ilalhed, directs, tliat when the king in person cannot examine a cause, 
he substitute a learned Brahmen; if a Brahmen cannot be found, a 
Cshatriya, &c. but in no case a Sudra, Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 1. 

® Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 9, 10. 

3 Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 5. 

♦ Orme on the Government, &c. of Indostan, p. 451. 
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II. capable of containing the multitude.' The plaintiff 

^•discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice ! Justice! 
until attention is given to his im'portunate clamours. 
He is then ordered to be silent, and to advance before 
his judge; to whom, after having prostrated himself, 
and made his offering of a piece bf money, he tells 
his story in the plainest manner, with great humility 
of voice and gesture, and without any of those ora- 
torial embellishments which compose an art in freer 
nations.-—The wealth, the consequence, the intei’est, 
or the address of the party, become now the only 
considerations. He visits his judge in private, and 
gives the jar of oil: his adversary bestows tlie hog 
which breaks it. The friendil who can influence 
intercede; and, excepting where the case is so ma¬ 
nifestly proved as to brand the failure of redress with 
glaring infamy (a restraint which humaii' nature is 
bom to reverence) the value of the bribe ascertains 
the justice of the cause.—This is so avowed a prac¬ 
tice,' that if a stranger should inquire liow much it 
would cost him to recover a ju.st debt from a creditor 
who evaded payment, he would every where receive 
the. .same answer; the government will keep one- 
fouitli, and give you the rest.—Still the forms of 
justice subsist; witne.sses are heanh, but brow-beaten 
and removed: proofs of writing produced, but deemed 
forgeries and rejected, until the way is cleared for a 
decision, which becomes totally or partially favour¬ 
able, in proportion to the methods which have been 
used to render it such ; but still with some attention 

' This publicity of judicial proceedings is common to rud* nations. 
In the country and days of Job, the judge sat at the gate of the city, 
ch. ix. ver. 7. Moses alludes to the same practice, Gen. xxiii. 18; and 
Homer tells us it was the practice in the heroic ages of Greece, II. lib. 
xviii. Tcr. 497. 
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to the consequences of a judgment, which would be BOOK IL 
of too flagrant iniquity not to produce universal de- 
testation and resentment,—Providence has, at par- 
ticulai: seasons, blessed the miseries of these people 
with the presence of a righteous judge. The vast 
reverence and reputation which such liave acquired 
are but toq melauchoty a proof of the infrequency of 
such a character. The history of their judgments 
and decisions is transmitted down to posterity, and 
is quoted with*a visible complacency on every occasion. 

Stories of this nature supjfly the place of proverbs in 
the conversations of all the people of Indostan, and 
are applied by them with great propriety.”’ 

Sucli are the principal branches of the dut;i of the 
sovereign, and in these various institutions may be 
contemplated an image of the Hindu government. 

It is wortfiy of a short analysis. powers of 

government consisting of* three great branches, the 
legislative, tlie judicial, and the administrative; 
we have to inquire, in what hands these sc\tTal 
powers aie deposited, and by what circumstances 
thi'ir exeicisc is ccntvollod. As the Hindu believes, 
tliat a complete and periect system of instruction, •• • 
which admits of no addition or change, was con- 
veyed to him from*the beginningby the Divine Being, 
foi the regulatio^n of his public as well as liis pri^ ate 
affairs, fie acknowledges no laws but tliosc which are 
contained in the sacred books. From this it is evi- 


1 C)rme on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 444—446. 
Another i./ o'tr mo^^t instructive travtlUrs, Mr. Poster, in the Dedica¬ 
tion })re1ixnl ^ hji Jm^ncy from Bengal to England, p. vii., calls Hin¬ 
dustan, “ A la. -t vCosc every principle of govPnnnent is uctuated by a 
rapacious avariC'j ^ use people never approach the gate of authority 
without an offering.”—this is a subject to which he often adverts; he 
SS.J 3 again, (i. 7,) “ In Asia, the principles of justice, honour, or pa¬ 
triotism, as they , i.i ,’ no sub'^tantial benefit, nor tend to elevate the 
chvacter, are seldom seen to actuate the mind of the subject." 
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BOOK n. dent, that tlic only scoj>e which remains for legisla* 
Chap. s. confined w^itliiii the limits of the interpretations 

whicli may he ^nven to the Jioiy text. The Brah¬ 
mens enjoy the undisputed prerogative of interpreting 
the divine oracles; for though it is allowed to the two 
classes next in degree to give advice to the king in tlic 
administration of justice, they must in up case pre¬ 
sume to depart from tlic sense of the law which it has 
pleased the Brahmens to impose. The power of legis¬ 
lation, therefore, exclusively belongs to the priesthood. 
The exclusive right of interpreting tlie laws necessarily 
confer upon them, in the same unlimited manner, 
the judicial powers of government. The king, thougli 
ostensiWy supreme judge, is commanded always to 
employ Brahmens as counsellors and assistants in the 
administration of justice; and whatever construction 
they put upon the law, to tliat his sentence must 
conform. Whenever the king in person discharges 
not the office of judge, it is a Brahmen, if possible, 
who must occupy his place. The king, therefore, is 
so far from possessing the judicial power, that he 
is rather the executive officer by whom the decisions 
of the Brahmens are carried into effect. 

They who possess the power of making and in¬ 
terpreting the laws, by which another person is bound 
to act, are by necessary consequence the masters of 
his actions. Possessing the legislative and judicative 
powers, the Brahmens were, also, masters of the 
executive power, to any extent, wdiatsoever, to which 
they wished to enjoy it. W^ith influence over it 
they were not contented. They secured to them¬ 
selves a direct, and no contemptible share of its im¬ 
mediate functions. On all occasions, the king was 
bound to employ Brahmens, as his counsellors and 
ministers; and, of course, to be govenied by their 
judgment. Let the king, having risen early,” says 
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the law, respectfully attend to Brahmens learned m)OK IL 
in the tliree Vedas, and by their decision let him 3- 
abide/'^ It thus apj)ears that, acaording to the ori- " 
ginal laws of the Hindus, the king was little more 
than an instrument in the hands of the Bralimens, 

He performed tlie iaborious part of gov ernment, and 
sustained the responsibility, while they cliiefly pos¬ 
sessed the power/^ 

1'he uncontrolable sway of superstition, in rude 
and ignorant Aimes, confers upon its ministers such 
exti’aordinary privileges, that the king and the priest 
are generally the same jx^rson ; and it appears some¬ 
what remarkable that the Brahmens, who usurped 
among their countryfticn so much distinction jnd au- 
ihoritv", did nut invest themselves with the splendour 
of royalty. It veiy often hap})cns that some accidental 
cIrcumstaiiTres, of which little account was taken at 
tlie time, and which after a lapse of ages it is im[M)s- 
sible to trace, gave occa^ion to certain peculiarities 
which we remark gi the affairs and character of 
nations, li is by*no means .unnatural to suppose, 
tliat to a people, over whom the love of repose exerts 
the greatest sway, and in whose character aversioig to 
danger forms a princi])^! ingredient, tlie toils and 
ptH'ils of the sw<fi*d u{)j)eared to surpass the advan^ 
tages with wldch it w as attended; and that the 
Brahmens transferred to the hands of other^^ what 


i T^aws of Alt'ou, c)i. vii. 37. 

' Even under a sv'iteni, where the power of the altar was from the 
beciiming rendered suh^<.^vicnt to the power of the sword, the right of 
iniorpretinga code of sacred laws is lound to confer an important autho¬ 
rity. lleuv the opinion ol a recent, and penetrating observer:—JL^cx,* 
pression vague dos precepies <lu Koran, seulfj lui ecrite dans les pays 
Musultnuns, laisse aux docteurs une grande latitude pour les interpre- 
taijons, et bieii des moyeiis d"augme»ter leur autorit^. Quoique cette 
religion ait peu dedogmes, le fanatisnie cpiVlle inspire est un instrument 
que les protres savent employer avec De TEgypte, par le Gen, 

lleynior, p. <j'h 
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BOOK IL was tlius a source of loo much labour, as w ell a? 
danger, to be retained in their own. 

So many, however, and important were the powers 
which this class reserved to th(*mselves, that the 
kingly dignity would appear to have been reduced 
to tliat of a dependant and secondary office. But 
with this inference the tact does not corrcsfiond. 
The monuments of the Hindus, imperfect as they 
are, convince us, that their moiiarchs enjoyed no 
small share both of authority, and of tliat kind of 
splendour which corresponded with their own state 
of society. They had entrusted to them two engines, 
the power of which their history serves remarkably 
to display: They were masters of the army; And 
they were masters of the jmblic revenue. 'Fhese two 
circumstances, it appears, were sufficient to counter¬ 
balance the legislative, and the judicative, and even 
a great part of the executive pow(T, reinforced by 
all the authority of an overbearing superstition, lodged 
in the hands of the Brahmens. , These thrtwv around 
the sovereign an external lustre, with which the eyes 
of uncultivated men are casil}^ dazzled. In danger¬ 
ous and disorderly times, whoTi every thing which 
the nation values depends upon the sw-ord, the mili¬ 
tary commander exercises unliniiicd aulliority by 
universal consent; and so frequentlj^ is this the si* 
tuatioii of a rude and uncivilized people, surrounded 
on all sides by rapacious and turbulent neighbours, 
that it becomes, in a great measure, the habitual 
order of things. The Hindu king, by commanding, 
both the force, and the revenue of the state, had in 
his hands the distribution of gifts and favours; the 
potent instrument, in short, of patronage; and the 
jealousy and rivalship ot the different sets of com¬ 
petitors would of their own accord give him a great 
influence over the Brahmens themselves. The dis- 
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tribution of gifts and favours is an engine, of such BOOK II. 
power, that tlie maii w!io enjoys it to a certain ex- 
tent is absolute, with whatever chedts he may appear 
to !.>e surrounded.* 


i See what D-^erved fey tlm a gre.a authors^Hume, Blackstone, and 
Fa!f‘u oil the ina «nce of the crown in Ent;lmid. Sec also what is 
ved by L^rJ Bolingbroke on the same subject^ in his Dissertation 

"9U iVhe^, 
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CHAP. TV. 

t 

The Laws. 

BOOK ir. N EXT to the form of fi^overnmcnt, in determining 
the jKilitical condition of the peoj)lc, is the body of 
law, or the mode in whicli the rights of individuals 
are expressed and secured. For elucidating this 
important point, in the history of the Hindus, mate¬ 
rials are abundant. The detail, however, or even 
the analysis, of the Hindu code, would far exceed the 
bounds, to which, in a M^ork like the present, this 
topic must be confined. An accurate conception of 
the character and spirit of the Hindu laws, and of 
their place in the scale of excellence oi* defect, is 
all I can attempt to convey. 

Amid the imperfections adhering to the state of 
law among a rude and ignorant ])eo])le, one observa¬ 
tion is, that they preserve not their maxims of justice, 
and tlieir rules of Judicial pi occdure, distinct from 
other subjects. In the law* books of the Hindus, the 
details of jurisprudence and judicature occupy com¬ 
paratively a very moderate sj)ace.^ The doctrines 
and ceremonies of religion; the rules and practice of 
education; the institutions, duties, and customs of 
domestic life; the maxims of private morality, and 
even of domestic economy ; the rules of government. 


1 Examine that important specimen of an original Hindu book of law, 
the Institutes of Menu. See too the confession of Mr. Colebrookein the 
preface to his translation of the Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and 
Successions; a work compiled a few years ago, under authority of the 
Englihh government, by some of the most learned and respectable of th« 
lirahnieus. 
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of war, and of negotiation; all form essential parts BOOK ll. 
of the Hindu codes of law, and are treated in the ^ 
same style, and laid down with the same authority, 
as the rules for the distribution of justice. Tiie ten¬ 
dency of this rude conjunction of dissimilar subjects 
is, amid other inconveniences, to confound the impor¬ 
tant distin(jtion between those obligations which it is 
the duty of the magistrate to enforce, and tliose which 
ought to be left to the suggestions of self-interest, and 
the sanctions of morality; it is to extend coercion, 
and the authority of the magistrate, over the greater 
part of human life, and to leave men no liberty even 
in their private and ordinary transactions, while it 
lessens greatly the force of the legal sanction in 
those cases in which its greatest efficiency is re¬ 
quired. 

Another topic, whicli it will be convenient-to detach 
and premise, is the division and arrangement, which 
the Hindus have given to the matter of law. In 
marking a stage of civilization, this is a very Cha¬ 
racteristic circumstance. The Imman mind, as, in a 
rude state, it has not the power to make a good distri¬ 
bution of a complicated subject, so it is little aw^e 
of its importance ; little aware that this is the ground¬ 
work of all accurate thought. In the Institutes of 
Menu, the most celebrated perhaps of all the original 
compends of Hindu law, the titles, as they are there 
denominated, or divisions, of law, are eighteen, laid 
down in the following order:—1. Debt, on loans for 
consumption; 2. Deposits and loans for use; 3. Sale 
without ownership; 4, Concerns among partners; 5. 
Subtraction of what has been given#; 6. Nonpayment 
of wages or hire; 7* Nonperformance of agreements; 

8. Rescission of sale and purchase; 9- Disputes be¬ 
tween master and servant; 10. Contests on bounda- 

VOL. I. o 
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II. ries; 11 and 12. Assault, and slander; 13. Larceny: 

' 14. Robbery and other violence; 15. Adultery; Iti. 
Altercation between man and wife and theii' several 
duties; 17. The law of inheritance; 18. (blaming with 
dice and with living creatures.' It is not easy to 
conceive a more rude and defective attempt at the 
classification of laws, than what i.s here presented. 
The most e.ssential and obvious distinctions are ueg- 
_ lected and confounded. 'J'hough no arrangement 
would ajijiear more natural, and more likely to strike 
even an uncultivated mind, than the division of laws 
into civil and penal, we find them mixed and blended 
together in the code of the Hindus. 'I'he first nine 
of thoi heads or titles, as above, refer to cl t il law; tlu; 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, Iburteeitth, and fifteenth, 
to criminal law; the sixteenth and seventeenth return 
to civil, and the eighteenth to criminal; while the 
tenth relates partly to the one and partly to the 
other. 

Another ground of division, v/ell calculated, as being 
exceedingly obvious, to strike an uncultivated mind, 

Laws ot Menu, cb. viii. The divi&iou and arran'^’ciiient <jf thchainr 
•ubject, in tlic compilation translated by Mr. llaihcd, is very similar, 
as will appear by the tbUowinK titVs of the chapters:—l.Ofiemhnu; 
and borrowing*; Division of iniieritable pioptrty; Of justice ; 4. 
Trust or deposit; 5. Selling a stranger’s pro|;dHy; 6. Of shares; V, 
Alienation by gift; 8. Of servitude ; 0. Of wages ; 10. Of rent or hin^: 
11. Purchase or sale; 12. Boundaries or limits; VS. Shares in the culti¬ 
vation of land; 14. Of cities, towns, and of the fines for dainuging a 
crop; 15. Scandalous and bitter expres.'jions; IG. Of assauh:,.; 17. 
Theft; 18. Violence; 19. Adultery; 20. Of what concerns women * 
21. Ol sundry articles, in the elaborate Digest on the sulject of Con¬ 
tracts and Inheritances, which has been translated by Mr. Ci)lebri>ol.e, 
the titles of the books, as fur as they extend, coincide exactly with the 
titles in the Institutes rt)f Menu; thus, Book 1. On loans, and their pay¬ 
ment; Book 2. On deposits; Book 3. On the nonperformaacc of ajiree- 
ments; Book 4. On the dutiesiof man and wife. The part of the work 
which relates to' infieritance is included in one book, and i$ the satn« 
with the 17th title enumerated in tlie Institutes of Menu. 
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is the distinction of persons, and things. This was BOOK 11. 
the ground-\^'ork of the arrangement bestowed upon 
the JtoiTKin laws. It’is that of the aBraiigcinent Vv hich 
continues to prevail in the English; rude as it is, 
at once the elfect, and the cause, of confusion.^ It 
wilt b(? seen, however, that even this iinjierfect 
attempt at a rational division was I’ar al)ove the 
Hindus. 

In the order in m hich the titles follow one anoUier, 
no principle arrangement can be traced. Tlie first 
eight of the heads may be regarded as allotted to the 
subject of contracts; l)ut a more rude and imperfect 
division of contracts cannot easily be eom'cived. Not 
to dwell upon the circumstance of licgimiinfj with 
loans, one of the most i’c?inote and refined contracts, 
instead of the more obvious and siinjile, we may ob¬ 
serve tliat tfu^ subject of jmrehase and sale is divided 
into two parts; but, instead of being treated in cun- 
Jiiiiclion with one another, one occupies the third 
place in the list o(‘ titles, the other the eighth; ainl a 
number of heterogeneous subjects intervene. “ Con¬ 
cerns among Partners” is a title which occupies the 
ruiddle place between that of “ vSalc without Owner- 
sliip,” and Suhtraction ofyvhat lias been give n v ith 
neither of whii^li itlias any relation. “ Nf»n])a}merit of 
n ages or hii'e” stands immediately Jrefore Nonper- 

1 The nomau.s, b) ibe ainbi^uUv oi' tlieir word jura, which sij^nified 
fciiber rifi;htsoT (aus, \\ero enabled to u»e, w'ilhout roanii'est iiT)pro|>riety, 

.’voch €xprebsio*is •,\'-^, jura ot persons, and Jura of things: for though 
it was ai^surd lo talk of the rights of things, tilings having a right to no¬ 
thing, yet it was inA absurd to talk of the /a^^s•of things. In their expres¬ 
sions Jura peri^^marum and J^^ra rcrum, iliere was, therefore, only ctni- 
lusion of'ideas, and ambiguity. /I he KngUsh lawyers from tw’o of their 

characteristic properties, blnid iiuitation, and ifie incapacity of clearing 
confused ideas, have adopted ibt* same division : tliough m their set qf 
phrases, rights of persons, nod rights of things, there is not only confusion 
and ambignitv, but grus-i absurdity. 

O 2 
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BOOK II. formance of Agreements,” though the latter is a gene- 
ral title in which the former is included. The latter 
indeed is remarkable; for it is so general that it 
includes the whole subject of contracts, though it is 
here placed as only one*, and the last save one, among 
nine different titles or divisions of that subject. Se¬ 
veral of the titles are nothing but particular articles, 
belonging to some of the other divisions; and are 
with great impropriety made to stand as separate and 
primary heads. The contracts for example, between 
master and servant, are pai-t of the great subject 
Location, or letting and taking to hire, including ser¬ 
vices as well as things; yet are these contracts here 
treated of under two distinct titles; the one, “ Non¬ 
payment of wages or hire,” the other, “ Disputes 
between master and seiwant,” and even these are 
separated from one another by two intervening sub¬ 
jects. “ Concerns among pai-tners,” is an article, 
little, surely, entitled to stand as a separate head 
anfong the primary divisions of law, since the rights 
of individuals in a joint property fell under the same 
distinctions and rules which determine their rights in 
other property.^ Where one branch of one great topic, 

^ A very odd attempt at a further generali;.atroD upon the first nine 
titles appears in Mr. Colebrooke’s Digest. first boek^ On Loans, 
corresponds exactly with the first title in the Institutes of Menu. His 
second book, On Deposits, is divided into four chapters, which are 
exactly the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th titles in the list ot* Menu. His third 
book, which is entitled, “ On the Nonperformance of Agreements,^* is 
divided into four chapters, and these are the same with the four sue-, 
ceeding titles in the classification of Menu.—1- Loans, 2. Deposits. 3. 
Nonperformance of agreements: These, according to the logic of the 
Digest, are the grand classes of contracts, and the titles which belengto 
them. The last of the titles, it is evident, cannot belong to any particu¬ 
lar class: Nonperformance is incident to all classes-of contracts. Either, 
therefore, this is an improper tit;|e altogether,, or it ought to stand as the 
title of the whole subject ©f contracts: and then Nonperformance of 
Agreements would include, loansy every tlung else. Undte 
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as transfer of ownership, is taken up, and concluded, BOOK IL 
it would appear a very necessary arrangement to pass 
on to anotlier: when transfer by contract for example, 
is finished, to begin with transfer l>y descent. Such ob¬ 
vious rules appear to have had ho influence in the fram¬ 
ing of tlie Hindu systems of law: when the subject of 
contracts is# ended, the j)riiicipal branches of criminal 
law arc introduced; and, after tliese and some other 
topics are finished, then follows the great subject of 
inheritance.^ 

In order to convey, in as narrow* a compass as pos¬ 
sible, an idea of the* maxims and spirit of Hindu 
jurisprudence, it will Jdc convenient not to follow tlic 
mangled division of the Hindus themselves. •Omit¬ 
ting the laws, which regulate the political order, w^hich 
determine ^vho are to govern, who arc to obey, and 
define the terms of command and obedience; laws 
are conveniently distributed under the tliree usual 
heads; I. Civil laws, though Civii is a very objection¬ 
able term; II. Per^I laws; and III, The laws of 
judicature, or those which fix the mode in wdiicli the 


Deposits the Digest includes the following sub'titles, 1. Deposits, 
other bailments; 2. Sale without/jwnership ; 3. Conceriib amou^r part¬ 
ners; 4. Subtraction of ^ifts: of wfjich the last two have no more to do 
with deposits than the^ have with loanSy or any the most remote branch 
of the subject; and tlie second is either a part of the first, and ought to 
have been included under it, as relating to the sale of things deposited, 
or that also has no connexion with the title. Let us next contemplate 
the sub-titles included under Nonperformance of Agree^nents, They 
are, 1. Nonpayment of wages or hire; 2. Nonperformance of agreements, 
chiefly in association; 3. Rescission of purchase and sale; 4. Disputes 
between master and herdsman: As if these included all the agreements 
of which there could be nonperformance. The first and last of them, 
moreover, are the same thing, or tiie last is a portion of the first. It is 
needless to carry the criticism further. 

J It is curious, though somewhat humbling, to observe Iiow far great 
men may let authority mislead them. The articles,” says Dr. 
Robertson, of which the Hindu code is composed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order/^ Disquisition concerning India, A]>- 
-pendix, p. 2ir. 
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BOOK II. judicial services are rendered. Under each of tfiCKC 
UiAv. 4. such particulars have been cavefully selected 

from the multitude Hindu laws, as appeared the 
best calculated to convey an idea of tlie leadinc^ (inali** 
ties of the Hindu code, and of the sta^e of civilization 
at which it may appear to have been formed. 

I. Under the first of these lioads, properly is tlic 
great subject of law : To this we may confine our 
illustrations. 

It is needless to remark, lliat the sources of acquisi¬ 
tion, by occupancy, by labour, by contract, by dona¬ 
tion, by descent; wliicli arc roeognizc^d in almost all 
states of society, are recognized- in Hindustan. It is 
in the accuracy with which tlie intende d eflects of 
these incidents are defined, and in the cfficieney of 
the means taken to secure the benefits they convoy, 
that the excellence of one system above another is 
more particularly observed. 

Though property, in the first stage of its existencv"', 
was probably measured by occupancy, and the one 
ceased with the other,^ the privilege was early con¬ 
ferred of alienating for a valuable consideration, or 
of transferring by pui'chasc and sale. As this is a 
very simple compact, it appears «to admit of little 
variety in the various stages of human improvement. 
In an ago, however, in which the means of detecting 
fraudulent acquisitions, and of proving the good faith 
of contracts and bargains, arc imperfectly know n, 
purchases and sales, made in public, are alone consi- 

» Lord Knme?, Historical Law Tracts, p. I'iw, 154. Grotius de Jtiro 
Belli ac Paris, lib. II. cap. ii. ‘J. l>laclvst<»no’s Coniincntanes on the 
Laws of England, book II. c. t. 'I'be annotator on some of the late 
editions of Blackstone differs fi:^>in the doctrine in the text. But that 
writer seems to have mistaken an important circumstance, carefully at¬ 
tended to by the great lawyers quoted above, that when the commodities 
of the earth beg«an to be appropriated they were not without owners, hut 
the common domain of the race at large. 
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jloi cd valid. The laws of our Saxon ancestors pro- BOOK II. 
luhited the sale of^ every thin^f above the value of 
twenty j)euce, except in open niarkbtand it is with 
a pleasing; kind of sur|)rise we ffnd, that similar cir¬ 
cumstances have suggested a’similar expcxiicnt to the 
peoj)Ie of Hindustan. “ He,” says the law ofMenu,' 

“ who hasi rt'ccivcd a chattel by purchase in open 
market, before a number of men, justly ae(juircs the 
absolute property, by having i)aid the price of it.” 

'riic right, however, conveyed by a bona fide purchase, 
is not, among the Hindus, carried to that extent, 
which is found requisite in a commercial and highly 
civilized society. If Jlie go(Kls were not the property 
ol' the j)ers(jn l)y whom they were sold, the *ght of 
tiic' purchaser becomes absolute only if he can produce 
{lie vendoi; “If.” says the law of iVIenu," “the 
wndor be not [iroduciblc, and the vendee prove the 
public: .sale, the latter must be dismissed by^ the king 
without jiunishment; and the former owner, who lost 
the chattel, niay^ t^ke it back, on paying the vendee 
^half its value.” This is c[uite ‘sufficient to throw so 
much uncertainty into the great class of transactions 
by purchase and sale, as would prove in a civiliSed 
state: of society, ajrninou.'?*obstruction of business. A 
manufacturer jiyrchases a quantity of the raw material, 
and works it uji; he would lo.se, in a mischievous pro- 
jiortion, if the owner of that material could demand 
tlie identical substance, on tendering the half of its 
price. la many cases the identical substance is ex- 
[lortcd; in many it is consumed; and cannot possibly 

’ li. L. Ethel- 10,1^2. L. L, Ed^.Hickes^Dissert, p. .SO. 

' Ch. viii. ^201. ^Vhen Abraham bought a field of [''phrnn to burv 
Sarah, the bargain "as transacted the presence of all the people. 

<Genesis, ch. xxiii. See, too, Homer’s Iliad, lib. xviii. ver, 499, 

• ('ll. viii. 20?. 
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BOOK II. be restored.* Among children, and among mde people, 
Chap. 4. accustomed to take their decisions upon full and 
mature consideration, nothing is more common than 
to repent of their bargains, and wish to revoke them : 
Among the Hindus this has been found an affair of 
sufficient importance to constitute an entire head in 
the cla.ssification of their laws. A variety of cases 
are enumerated, in wliich, if dissatisfied with his 
bargain, aman may insist upon having it annulled; and 
in general any sale and purchase of things, not perish- 
alile, may be rescinded within ten days, at the will of 
either of the parties:® another law, altogether in¬ 
compatible with an age in which the divisions and 
refinen.ents of industry have multiplied the number 
of exchanges. The regidation, which fixes the 
price of things, instead of leaving it to the natural and 
beneficent laws of competition, conveys not a high 
idea of the knowledge of the Hindus. “ Let the 
king,” says the ordinance of Menu, “ establish rules 
for the sale and purchase of all,marketable things, 
Once in every five nights, or at the close of every half 
month, let him make u regulation for market prices.”' 


' A ciirions enumeration of the cj'jC.s iu which the property of one 
man is so incorporated with that of another is to be inseparablo, is 
given in the Roman law^ under the head of/fccm'io; Inclusio, adfer- 
ruminatio; intextura, inaedificatio, scriptura, pictura, specificatio, com- 
mixlio, et confusio. 

The English law (a few special cases excepted) gives an absolute right 
of property to the bonft fide purchaser, by whatever means the commodity 
may have come into the hands of the vendor. If the English law, how¬ 
ever, takes care of the purchaser, it must be owned that it is deplorably 
defective in the care which it takes of the party by whom the commodity 
is lost. 

* Laws of Menu, ch, vni, 222,223. See also Halhed's Code of Gentoo 
Laws, ch. xi. and Mr.Colebrooke's Digest of Hindu Law, book III. ch. iii. 

3 lb. 401, 402. It is worthy of remark that this was a regulation too 
among the ancient Britons. Leges Wallic®, lib. iii. 247. Henry’s 
Hist. Briuiv, 202. 
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It is a circumstance full of meaning, that, under tins BOOK 11. 
head of bargain and^sale,is arranged the obligation of ^^ 
tlie marriage contract.’ 

There are many ocx’asions, on‘which it is useful to 
the owner of property, to pUicc it Jn the keej)ing of 
another person, without transfer of the ownership. 

It may bo placed, for safe-custody merely; i’or tlie 
sake of an operation, as with the dyer, for tlie benefit 
of his art; with the carrier, either by sea or land, for 
the sake of transportation ; or it may bo placed, as in 
the case of a valuable aninial, for the sake of main¬ 
tenance. These, and a variety of other transactions 
of a similar sort, are^ included in English law under 
the title of bailments. In a well-regulated #)Ociety, 
where the house of one man is nearly as secure from 
violence that of another, mere deposits, unless in 
the case of w^arolunising, the object of which is con¬ 
venience or economy, nalhcr than security, form a 
class of transactions of little comparative nmgnitudc. 

In a rude society, jd which there is little or no secu¬ 
rity, and in which tlie means*of concealing valuables 
is one of the great studies of life, deposits liccome an 
object of the greatest importance. In the Ilhidu 
code, other cases.of baillnent occupy a narrow space : 
the article of ^Icposits sw^ells, alone, to a great size, 
and forms a subject of considerahle intricacy and 
detail.'^ The modes of proof constitute the chief 
peculiarities in the provisions, and wall be considered, 
when we speak of the third branch of jurisprudence. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 224 to 227. 

See Laws of Menu, ch. viii.; Halhed's Gentoo Code, iv.; Colc- 
brooko's Digest, book 11. ch.i.; Heioeccii Pandect, pars 111. lib. xvi. tit. 

3, on the subject of deposits, and tl^e importance of this class of trans¬ 
actions in the early days of Home, with the causes of that importance. 

The reader may sec one of the few attempts which have been made 
to let in the light of common sense upon the law of England, in i\i« 

Essay on Bailments, by Sir William Jones. 
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BOOK II. One rule, however, expressive of e;rcat sinipHciiy, not 
CuAi>. 4. rudeness, belongs exclusively to this ariic^lc: 

On failure of witnesses, to j^rove a deposit, let the 
judge actually deposit gold or precious tilings with 
the defendant, by the artful contrivance of sj)ies. 
Should he restore that deposit, he is to be held inno¬ 
cent; if ho deny it, be is to be apprcht?ndcd and 
compelled to pay the value of both." ^ 

Hiring; that is, transferring to another, for a va- 
luablc consideration, and to a definite extent, the use 
of any tiling valuable; is a right whieli liokLs a surf 
of middle place between sale aiul liailmenl; and may 
extend to personal services as well as to coniinoditk s. 
As thig^ contract falls very naturally uuder the Ians 
of jnircliase and salc,^ it oecupies a narrow space in 
the volumes of Hindu Ian • and as far as coiuiik)- 

■j 

ditlovS arc concerned, oifeis nothing particular lor 
observation.^ In the hire of personrd services, three 
^ principal classes are distinguished; first, the students 
of the Ak'da, who discharge every menial office to 


J Luws ut Menu, ch. vliu 103. 

7 1**^ languai;e of Kn^lisU law in the case (jf tins contract 1^ defect ivt. 
and a source of confusion, ]n the rase of other contracts, it has one 
name for the act of one of the partic^f, another name for that of the 
other. Thus, in the casf) of exclmtif^c, one of the parties is said to sell, 
the other to buy; in that of <1 loan, »)ne of the partiPs is said to lend, the 
other to borrow. In the })resent ca>e., it often uses btit one name for tho 
acts of both parties ; he who j);ives, and he who receives, the use, being 
botl) said to hire. The Civilians are saved from this inconvenience by 
the uKe of the Tatin language; in w'hich the act of the one party is 
termed/orthat of the other conduction I’o /c/and to Aire, if uni¬ 
formly employed, would answer the same purpose in Knglish. 

3 Institnt. .In-tin. lib. iil. tit. 55. Locatio et conductio proxima cst 
emptioni et venditumi, iisdcmfjtie juris regulis consistit. 

'» The simplicity of soir^ of the enactments promotes a smile; If a 
person hath hired any thing for a stipulated time he shall pay the rent 
accordingly.** (Gentoo Code, x.) IVgain, If a person, having agreed 
for the rent of the water of a pool, or of the w’ater of a well, or of the 
water of a river, or of a house, does not pay it, the magistrate shall cause 
such rent and ifirc to he paid/’ Ihid. 
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Ihcir masters, and receive instruction in rctnrn : BOOK II. 
secondly handicrafti?, who receive citlier sti}>nlatcd ^ 
wages, or, if no agreement has heem made, one tenth 
of the profits on their lahonr ;*tliirdly, agricuitnral 
servants, who are ^always paid in-kind; for tending 
cows, one tcntli of the milk; for the culture of corn, 
one tenth f)f the crop.* 

That peculiar species of transfer whicli is known 
by the name of loan is an object of gi*eat importance 
in the jttrisprudenco of jJI nations. Among the Hin¬ 
dus it stands as the first article in the classification ol' 
le gal subjects, and ifi the Digest of Mr. Colebrooke 
occupies entirely oije of the four liooks into winch 
the compilers of that work have divided thc^laws of 
contract. From the peculiarities in the ideas and in 
the circuaistanccs of the Hindus, it forms among 
tlicm a subject of more than usual complexity. In 
an improved state of society, where the efficiency of 
laws, the dilfusion of wealth, and the accommoda¬ 
tions of business, Jiave created a mutual confidence, 
loans are generally contracted on the security of law, 
without the actual custody or deposit of the property 
on which they may be secured. It is only in •that 
oxtrcinel}’ confin^xl and**dcgraded species of' lending* 
aliandoncd to pawujbrokcrs, that pledges form a regu- 

Mf a hirwl servant perfonn not his worV acconlinK to apreeinrnt, Ijo 
shall he fined, and forfeit his wap;es. What he has been prevented hy 
sickness from performiiijr, he is allowed to execute after he is well; hnt 
ifhe leaves unlinished, either by liiiiiself or asubstilnte, any parr of rlic 
stipulated service, however small, he is deprived of the hire for tJie 
whole. ()ne branch <'f this subject, the ol)lig;utlons between lua^^tcrs, 
ami the servants who temi their cattle, is of so much importance, de¬ 
noting a state ol society approaching the pastoral,as to const it.nte a whole 
title of Hindu law. I’Jie princi|.)al object is to rlolino those injuries 
accruing to the cattle, and those trespasses connnitted by them, lor 
which the keeper is vesponsihle. Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 214 to 218, 
and 220 to 244. llulbed’s Gentoo Code, viii., ix, Colehrooke’s Digest, 
book ill.ch. ii. and iv. 
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BOOK II. lar and component part. In the more early and 
Chap. 4. states of the social union, circumstances 

are very different. Law is both feeble and inac¬ 
curate, poverty rei^is, violence prevails; and the 
man who is able to discliarge his debts to-day may 
be stript of all his possessions to-morrow. In these 
circumstances, the security of law upon the person or 
property of the debtor is seldom sufficient; and the 
deposit of some equivalent property, as a pledge, is 
the obvious, and, in point of fact, the* common re¬ 
source. The doctrine of pledges forms one of the 
most considerable branches of this part of the Hindu 
code. The laws relating to them are laid down with 
great ninuteness and solemnity ; a variety of cases 
are distinguished ; and the receipt of pledgees appears 
to have formed a component part of a comparatively 
numerous and important class of transactions.' The 
responsibility of a second person, who becomes surety 
for the borrower, is another foundation on which 
Hindu loans are contracted, and the different species 
of it are not inaccurately distinguished.^ Interest, or 
a consideration for property lent, appears to have 
been known at a very early stage of civiU2ation-* 
As it is only interest on debts of money which is 
familar to the members of a highly-civilized society, 
European visitors appear to have been forcibly struck 
with the Hindu law, which imposes an interest to be 
paid in kind on loans in goods, as grain, fruit, wool 
or hair, beasts of burden and the like/ Mr. Halhed 
says, ** The different rate of interest to be paid for 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. vii. Halhed’sGentooCode, ch. i.sect.^. Cole- 
brooLe’s Digest, part I. book I. ch. iii. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch nii. Colebi^oke*s Digest, part 1. book I. ch. iv. 
Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect. S. 

^ It was perfectly familiar to tlie Jews at the time of their departure 
from Egypt; Deuteron. ch. xjiiii, VO. 

* Iaw*s of Menu, viii. 151. 
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different articles is perhaps an institute peculiar to BOOK II. 
Hindustan; but it reflects a strong light upon the ** 
simplicity of ancient manners, before money was 
universally current as the medium of barter for all 
commodities, and is at the same time a weighty proof 
of the great antiqaity of these la^s, which seem cal¬ 
culated for the crude conceptions of an almost illite¬ 
rate people upon their first civilization.” ‘ When 
Mr. Halhed, however, informs us that this law “ re¬ 
flects a strong light upon the simplicity of ancient 
manners,” it is necessary to add that whatever light 
it reflects upon ancient, it reflects the same upon 
present mannei’s, as this is not a law anciently in 
force, but long ago* repealed; it is a law jiow in 
operation, and as suitable as ever to the purely Hindu 
state of society. Mr. Halhed too is mistaken when 
he supposes that this is an institution peculiar to the 
Hindus. It was familiarly known to the Jews in 
the time of Moses, and was probably a common prac¬ 
tice in the nations around Judea, as well as in Egypt, 
from which the JeVs had recently departed.* 

To vary the rates of interest upon the different 
castes is a jjeculiarity more naturally arising fron^ the , 
unfair and odious distinctions among men, created by 
the Hmdus. ITie rule established in the Institutes 
of Menu is, fo take, when there is a pledge, one 
and a quarter per cent, per month; when there 
is no pledge, two per cent, per month; that is, 
from a Brahmen: but from a man of the military 
caste, three per cent.; four per cent, from one of the 
mercantile caste; and from a man of the servile caste 


^ Halhed, Preface to the (^nie of Gentoo Laws, p. 53. 

* “ Then shalt not lend upon to thy brotlier, usury of money, 

usury of victuah, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto a 
Stranger thou luayest lend upon usury Deateron. iHbiiU 19, ilO. 
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IjeOK II. no less than five j)er cent, per month.' This exorbi- 
tant rate of interest affords a satisfactory criterion to 
judfje of the opinions which arc not unfreqnently ad¬ 
vanced, of the great riches which, at some imaginary 
period, formerly distingniished Hindustan. The ex¬ 
cessive accumulation, however, of interest Avas forbid¬ 
den. Upon a loan in money, interest, beyond the 
amount of the principal, was not a debt; upon 
loans in goods, for some reason wliich it is not easy 
to divine, it was permitted to five times the amount 
of the principal. Compound interest too was pro¬ 
hibited. These were rules w'hicfi would give effectual 
motives to the Hindu creditor to exact the regular 
payuieii,t of his interest, with rigid severity.*' In the 
laws relating to loans, how'ever, the most remarkable 
particular is the mode of enforcing payment. The 
creditor is commanded, first, to speak to ihe friends 
and relations of the debtor; next, to go in person 
and importune him, staying some time in his house, 
but without eating or drinkings If these methods 
fail, he may then carry the debtor home with him, 
and having seated him, as the law expresses it, before 
men of character and reputation, may there detain 
him. Should he still hold out, the creditor is 
next directed, to endeavour by teigned pretences 
to get possession of some of his goods; or, if 
any pledge was deposited with him, to carry it 


1 The tribes of Burren Sunker, that is, all the mixed classes, pay at 
the rate of one in sixteen (or rather more than six per cent.) per month, 
llalhed^s Geutoo Code, ch. i. sect. 1. 

It is curious that this too was a law of Egypt, at least in regard to 
loans upon .security. Diod. Sic. lib. i. cap. 79. Goguct’s Origin of 
Laws, part HI. book 1. cb. iv. 

'5 for the details respecting the law of interest, consult Laws of Menu, 
ch. viii. 140 to 154. Ualiied’s Geutoo Cede, ch. i. sect. 1. Colebrooke's 
Digest, part 1. book I. ch, ii. 
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before tlic magistrate, wlio will cause it to be sold to HOOK u 
juake payment. If neither of these expedients can 
be used, he shall seiJee and confine, the debtor’s wife,' 
4‘hildren, cattle, bulfaloes, liorses^ eSec.; also his pots, 
clothes, mats, and furniture,, and, seating himself at 
his door, tlnux? receive his money, • Sliould even this 
proceeding fail, he is commanded to seize and bind 
the debtor’s person, and procure by forcible means a 
discJiarge of tli(‘ debt.^ What is meant by forcible 
UK'ans is sufficiently explained in the following extra- 
oniinary definition. When, having tied tlie debtor, 
the creditor <*a]Ties him to his own house, and by 
beating or otiier liicjuis comijcls him to pay, this 
is called violent rorrfpulsion. By beating," adds the 
huv, •’* or by (^rciori, a creditor may cnlbi’ce jxay- 
meut from his debtor.*’' WJien the debtor is of 
a caste ndt superior to tlio creJilor, the latter may 
seize and compel him to labour for the discharge of 
the debt, if a man owr^s debts to several creditors, 
he is commanded to.di.seharge first one debt and.then 
another, in the orcH^r in which they were contracted; 
a regulation by which one or two of bis creditors 
may receive in full llu ir demands, while the test, 
wliether few or nnmcr^^^iis, are entirely defrauded, 

'J’he equitable ihrangenieiit ol* an equal dividend, 
which we timf estaIJishcc! among nations of very 
limited progress in the knowledge of law, obvious 
and useful as it is, had not suggested itself to the 
rude legislators of Hindustan. When a creditor pro¬ 
cures payment of a debt by application to the magis¬ 
trate, he pays him for his interposition a twentieth 

• 

^ This mode uf personal bei/,ure had place at an o.ifly a^e among the 
Egyptian^; but they mude sufjicieot^adv an cement tti abolish it, A law* 
ot king Bocchoris permitted the creditor to seize only the goods ot’ his 
debtor lor payment. Diud. Sic. hb. i- p. 90. 

^ Coiebrooke’s Digest, part 1. book f. ch, vi. sect. 240, 241. 
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BOOK II. part of the sum recovered.* By a very extraor- 
diriary regulation a punishment seems to be inflicted 

" ' on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein he is 

cast. “ A debt beiag admitted by the defendant, he 
must pay five in the hundred as a fine to the king; 
but if it be denied'and proved, twice as much.” ® Tlie 
sacred character of the Brahmen, whose life it is the 
most dreadful of crimes either directly or indirectly 
to shorten, suggested to him a process for the re¬ 
covery of debts, the most singular and extravagant 
that ever was found among men. He proceeds to 
the door of the person whom he means to coerce, or 
wherever else he can most conveniently intercept 
him, wth poison or a poignard'in his hand. If the 
person should attempt to pass, or make his escape, 
the Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy himself. 
The prisoner is therefore bound in the strongest 
chains; for the blood of the self-murdered Brahmen 
would be charged upon his head, and no punishment 
couM expiate his crime. The Brahmen setting him¬ 
self down, (the action is called sitting in dherna) 
fasts; and the victim of his arrest, for whom it 
w'ould be impious to eat, while a member of the 
sacred class is fasting at Jiis door, must follow his 
example. It is now, however, not a mere contest 
between the resolution or strength of the parties; for 
if the obstinacy of the prisoner should exhaust the 
'Brahmen, and occasion his death, he is answerable 
for that most atrocious of crimes the murder of a 
priest; he becomes execrable to his countrymen; the 
horrors of remorse never fail to pursue him; he is 
shut out from the benefits of society, and life itself is 


» For the laws respecting recovery of debt| see Laws of Menu, 
ch. vih. Halhed's Gen too Code, ch, i. sect. 5. Colebrooke's Digest^ 
part I. book I. cii. Ivi. 

^ Laws of Menu, vih. 139. 
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a calamity. As the Brahmen who avails himself of BOOK II. 
this expedient is bound for his honour to persevere, he 
seldom fails to succeed, because the danger of pushing 
tlie experiment too far is, to his Antagonist, tremen¬ 
dous. Nor is it in his own concerns alone that the 
Brahmen may turif to account the * sacredness of his 
person : he, may hire himself to enforce in the same 
manner the claims of any other man; and not claims 
of debt merely, he may employ this barbarous expe¬ 
dient in any suit. What is still more extraordinary, 
even after legal process, even when the magistrate 
has pronounced a decision against him, and in favour 
of the person upon whom his claim is made, he may 
.still sit in dherna, and by this dreadful mpde ol 
appeal make good his demand.^ 

We have now reviewed the great peculiarities of 
the Hindu law, in regard to those transfers of pro¬ 
perty which pai*take of the nature of exchange, and 
in which some sort of an equivalent is given and 
received; it remains for us to consider thos^ in 
which the property passes fronr one owner to another 
without any return. 


* See an account of tlie pract/M of sitting in dherna, by Sir John 
Shore (Lord TeignnioutlT), Asiat. Researches, iv. 330 to 332. He tells 
us that, since the institution of the court of justice at Benares in 1783, 
the practice has been less frequent, but that even the interference of that 
court and of the resident had occasionally been unable to check it. He 
tells us, too, that some of the pundits, when consulted, declared the va* 
iidity of the deed or concession extorted by dherna; but restricted that 
validity to such claims as are just: others denied its validity, except 
where the party confirmed the engagement after the coercion is with-' 
drawn. But it is evident that these restrictions are inconsistent with 
the facts which Lord Teignmouth records, and are mere attempts of the 
pundits, according to their usual practice, to iaterpret their laws into as 
great a coincidence as possible with the ideas of the great persons by 
whom the questions are put to them,* A regulation was made by the 
Bengal government in 1795 for preventing this practice. See papers, 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 3d June, 1813, p. 431. 
See also Broughton’s Mliratta Camp, p. 42. 
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BWKII. The most extensive class of this species of trans- 
actions are those occasioned by the death of the 
owner. Men had considerably strengthened the 
chain by which they were connected with property, 
before they ceased to consider death as the canse of 
a perfect separation, and as leavifig their possessions 
free to tlie earliest occupier. A right of succession 
in the children suggests itself, liowever, at a very 
early period in the progress of civilization. It is 
recommended by so many motives, ‘it so happily 
accords with some of the strongest impulses of 
human nature, and is so easily engrafted upon the pre¬ 
vious order of things, that it could not fail to be an 
early institution. The children, being naturally the 
nearest to their parent at the moment of his death, 
were generally able to avail themselves of the right 
of occupancy, and to exclude other successors by prior 
possession. It was the usual arrangement in early 
stages of society^ that the different members of a 
family should live together; and possess the property 
in common.' The faiher w^as rather the head of a 
number of partners, than the sole projnietor. When 
he<lied, it was not so much a transfer of property, as a 
continued possession; and tJ^e copaitnership was only 
deprived of one of its members. '^The laws of inhe¬ 
ritance among the Hindus are almost entirely founded 
upon this patriarchal arrangement.‘^ \\^hon the father 

' ** Among barbarians in all parts of the world, persons who belong to 
the same family are understood to enjoy a community of goods. In 
those early ages, when men are in a great measure strangers to com¬ 
merce or the alienation of commodities, the right of propertif is hardly 
distinguished from the right of using or possessing ; and those persons 
who have acquired the joint-possession of any subject are apt to be 
regarded as the joint proprietors of it.*' Millar on the English govern¬ 
ment, i. 190. 

* The whole too of that Title of law, Concerns among partners,’* 
refers not so much to a joint-stock property, contributed by certain 
individuals for carrying on any particular business, as to the property of 
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dies, if tlic sons shall choose to live together, the I^OOK II. 
eldest, says the law, shall take the station of tlie head 
of the family, and tLe property is held jointly in liis 
name.^ “ For brothers a comin#n abode is ordained 
so long as both their parents Hve. On failure of l)oth 
their parents, partition among brothers is ordained.” *^ 

Even duriiig tlie life-time of the father, a separation 
of the family might take place, when a division of the 
property, according to the strict notion of a joint 
interest, was itiade, in the proportion of two shares to 
the father, and one share e(iually to each of the sons.^ 

When llie division, however, of the common estate is 
delayed till the death^of the father, the elder brother, 
as the new head of the family, is distinguished«in the 
partition. He first receives one twentietli of the 
inheritance^ after wliich it is divided equally among 
all the brothers.* With a few immaterial exceptions, 
the principle of equal division guided succession among 
the Hindus. “ Let the sons, after the death of the 

parents, equally share the assets. If all sons be e^ual 

• 

a number of persons, most commonly brothers or other near relations, 
who agree to live together, nnd to have all tlieir effects in common. 

The multitude of the laws proves the frequency of the transactioim.— 

The old law of inheritance among the Itonians was alrogetlicr foiinded 
upon the same ideas. liundamentum successionis veteris erat conserva- 
tio fainiliaruin. Kajjiilia enini ivcrsltas quxciam videhatur, cujus 
princeps est paterfainiiias. — Quo eigo proximi in fainilia essent 
liheri vel sui hercdcs, tanquam v.vo patre, qm»dammodo domini et 
tfuroxXTjpova^oi, Icgibus xii. tabular! rn cautnm fucrat; si intrstato 
MORITUR CUI sous IlRRR'i 'SLC RSCIT, AONATl/S PKOXIMUS FAMILIAM 
UAUETO. Heiiicc. in Inst. lib. iii. tit. i. sect. 690. 

J T^aws of Menu, ch. ix. 105. 

* Colebrooke’s Digest, part II. book V. ch. iii. sect. 114. 

^ Halhed^s Gentoo Code, ch. ii. sect. 11. Colebrooke's Digest, 
part II. book V. ch. ii. Mr. Halhed has remarked that the demand of 
the prodigal son in the Gospel for his portion, Words proof of a similar 
state of things among the Jews. The attentive reader will perceive 
many other strokes of resemblance. AH the more cultivated nations of 
Asia appear to hare reached a stage of society nearly the same. 

* Colebrooke's Digest, book V, ch. i, sect. 2, subsect. 34. Hailied's 
Gentoo Code, ch. it. sect. 12. 
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in good qualities, they must share alike; but he who 
is distinguished by science and good conduct shall 
take a greater share than the rest.”^ The last of 
these clauses affords an example of that vagueness 
and ambiguity, the soift’ce of endless dispute, which 
distinguishes the laws of all ignorant people, and 
which forms a most remarkable feature in those of 
Hindustan* What is the criterion to ascertain that 
superiority in science and virtue, which determines 
the share of brothers in the division of the paternal 
estate? Or who is to be the judge ? Equally unskilful, 
and pregnant with evil, is the vague and indetermi¬ 
nate law which declares “ that all those brothers 
who ave addicted to any vice shall lose their title to 
the inheritance.”*^ As the interpretation of the 
phrase, addicted to any vice,” may receive any 
latitude, according to the inclinations and views of 
the expounder, a gate is here thrown open to unli¬ 
mited injustice. Inconsistency, and even direct con¬ 
tradiction, is a characteristic of the Hindu laws, 
which it does not appe*ar to have been thought even 
requisite to avoid; as it is expressly enacted, that 
when two laws command opposite things, both are to 
be held valid.^ This attribute is fully exemplified in 
the laws of inheritance. It is declared that, “ on the 
failure of natural heirs, the lawful heirs are such 
Brahmens as have read the three Vedas, as are pure 
in body and mind, as have subdued their passions; and 
they must constantly offer the cake; thus the rites of 

* Colebrooke’s Digest, part 11. book V. ch. 3, subsect. 115, 116, 
ch. i. sect. 2, subsect. 34. 

« Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 214. 

3 « When there are two sacred itxis, apparently incomisieni, t)oth «re 
held to bo law, for both are pronounced by the wise to be valid and re- 
concileable. Thus in the Veda are these texts: Let the sacrifice be 
when the sun baa arisen, and before it has risen, and when neither sun 
nor start can be seen : The sacrifice therefore may be performed at any 
or all of those times.*’ Ib. ii. 14, 15. 
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obsequies cannot fail,” ^ Yet it is added, in the BOOK II. 
very next clause or sentence, “ The property of a 
Brahmen shall never be taken as an escheat by the 
King; this is a fixed law; bii* the wealth of the 
other classes, on failure of all lieirs, the king may 
take.” ^ Not unfifequently in rude nations, as if one 
misfortune, ought to be aggravated by another, those 
who labour under certain maladies, or bodily defects, 
are excluded from inheritance. This principle is 
fully adopted 1)y the Hindus, and carried to an unu¬ 
sual, and monstrous extent. All those persons who 
are lame, all those [lersons who are blind, all those 
who are deaf, all those who are dumb, impotent, or 
affected with an incurable disease, as leprosy,amaras- 
mus, gonorrhoea, dysentery, are denied a share in the 
partition of their father’s effects, and are only entitled 
to a maintenance from the family.'^ When a 
man has sons by wdves of different castes, they 
inherit in the proportion of the mother s rank, and 
the son by a concubme is entitled only to one bdlf of 
the share of him who is born* of a wife.* The laws 
which define proximity of kin, and fix the order of 
collateral succession, are numerous, minute, and in 
nothing remarkable.^ li is particularly to be noted 

’ Laws of Menu, t:h. ix. 188. • lb. 189. 

3 Colebrooke's Digest, part 11. l>ook V. cb. v, sect. 320, 321, 325, 

329, 331. In Halhed’s Gentoo Code they are thus enumerated ; one 
born an eunuch, blind, deaf, dumb, without hand or foot, or nose, or 
tongue, or privy member or fundament, and one who has no principle of 
religion, as well as the victims of various diseases. Gentoo Code, ch. ii. 
sect. 5. The law is thus stated in the Institutes of Menu ; eunuchs and 
outcasts, persons born blind or deaf, madmen, idiots, the dumb, and such 
as have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from a share of the heritage. 

But it is just, that the heir who knows his duty should give all of them 
food and raiment. Laws of Menu, riii. 201, 202. 

■* Laws of Menu, viii. 149, &c. IIUhed*s Gentoo Code, ch. ii. sect, 2. 
Colebrodke’s Digest, part II. book V, ch. vii. 

* The appearance of accuracy given by minuteness of detail has some¬ 
time j been qu<>ted as a proof of refined knowledge; but it is a proof of 
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that daughters are delmrred from a share in the 
inheritance of their fathers.' The woman, indeed, 
among the Hindus, is so restricted in the means 
of acquiring property, that she is almost excluded 
from its i-ights.* The exceptions consist, in certain 
presents; what was given in the bridal procession; 
what was given in token of love; what w.9S received 
from a brother, a mother, or a father: and this pro¬ 
perty is inherited by her daughters in equal portions 
with her sons. If she die without issue, her property 
falls to her husband or to her parents, and is subject 
to nearly the sames niles of collateral succession as 
are established in regard to the property of males." 

Th^jJdea of a joint interest in the j)roj)erty of the 
family, while it early established the right of succession 
in the childi’en, served to exclude the right of devising 
by will. As the property belonged to tlie pai’ent in 
common only with his offspring, it could not be re¬ 
garded as just, that he should have the power of 
giving it aw#y from them after his death. It is only 


tlje very reverse. Henry tells us (Hist, of Britain, i. 320) that the laws 
of tlie Druids provided with great care for the equitable division of the 
effecYs of the family according to the circumstances of every case. The 
ancient laws of Wales descend to ver^4ong and particular details on this 
subject, and make provision for every possible case with the moat mi¬ 
nute exactness. Leges Wallicio, lib. ii. de muli^ribus, cap. i. p. 70. 
"J'he refinement and niceties of the Mahoniedan law of succession are 
perhaps still more remarkable. See Mahoniedan law of succession, 
Works of Sir William Jones, iii. 467, and the Al Sirujiyyah, with Sir 
William's Commentary, Jb. 505. la fact, the want of skill to ascend to 
a general <;xpression, or rule, which would accurately include the dilfe- 
rent ramifications of the subject, is that which gives occasion to this 
minuteness of detail. 

1 Tiio.se who arc unmarried at the death of the father are directed to 
receive portions out of thev** brotheiV allotments. Laws of Menu, ix. 116. 

^ I'hree persons, a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to 
have in general no wealth exclusively their own : the wealth which they 
may earn is regularly acquire,d for the man to whom they beloiig.^^ lb. 
ch. viii. 416. 

3 Ib. cii. ix. 102 to 197. Colebrookc's Digest, part if. book V. ch. ix. 
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in stages of society, considerably advanced, that the BOOK H. 
rights of property are so far enlarged as to include ^ 
the power of nominating, at the discretion of the 
owner, tlie person who is to enj«y it after his death. 

It w^as first- introduced among* the Athenians by a law 
of Solon, and amoifg the Romans,* probably, by the 
twelve tab^ps/ The Hindus have, through all ages, 
remained in a state of society too near the simplicity 
and rudeness of the most ancient times, to have 
stretched theif ideas of property so far. The power of 
disposing of a man’s possessions, by testament, is alto¬ 
gether imknowm to their laws.*-^ 

The same notion of a joint-title, in all the members 
of a family, to the proj>erty of the whole, ha<torigi- 
nally an effect even upon the power of donation. 
Individuals were not at liberty to alienate by gift any 
part of the common stock. This, liowever, is a right 
w'hich is recommended by motives more powerful and 
frequent than that of disposal after death, and was 
therefore much sooner introduced. I’hc first* in¬ 
stances were probably sanctioned by religious pretexts. 

By the laws of the Visigoths it was permitted to 
make donations to the church; and by those of^the 
Burgundians a free manwas allowed, after dividing 
his means w itli his sons, to make an ccclcssiastical 
donation out ol his own portion.^ Among the Hindus 


’ KatnesS Historical Law Tracts, i. 1G2. 

’ Impressed, when I began to studv the history and character of the 
Hindus, with tiic lowd encomiums 1 had been accustomed to hear on 
their attainments, and particularly their lawsj which were represented 
as indicating a high state of civilization ; this fact, which is broadly 
elated by Mr. Ilalhcd, Preface to the Gentoo Code, p. liii,) very forcibly 
struck me. Unde as the Arabs were at the*uine of Mahomed, their 
ideas of property included therigh^of devising by will. See Koran, 
chap. v. 

3 Historical Law Tracts, i. 159. How like is this regulation of the 
BurgnndiaTis to the rules among the Hindus for division of property to 
the >ons during the father*? life time ? 
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II. the confeiring of gifts upon the Brahmens, which is 
*■ taught as one of the most important of religious duties, 
must have early familiarized the mind to gratuitous 
alienations; yet, notwithstanding this important cir¬ 
cumstance, a man’s power of transferring his property 
by gift appears subject still to extraordinary restric¬ 
tions. Except in certain minor cases, the. consent of 
his heirs is required. It is only over that part of his 
property which is more than sufficient to feed and 
clothe all his dependants, that he has an unlimited 
power of disposal.^ 

II. The second class of laws, those which relate to 
offences and their punishment, form a subject less 
comp]j.cated, and of less subtle and difficult disquisi¬ 
tion, than those which relate to the distribution of 
rights; it is, however, a portion of law, which, from 
the violent interference of human passions, is not less 
slow in gaining improvement. 

An offence is an act by wliich a right is violated. 
Tho object of punishment is to prevent such acts. 
It is employed, under the empire of reason, only as a 
last resource. If offences could be prevented without 
punishment, punishment ought never to exist. It 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that as little of 
it as possible ought to exist. 

It is equally manifest, that it would* be vain to esta¬ 
blish rights, if the necessary means were not to be used 
for securing them. It is therefore good to make use of 
punishment, as far as necessary for the securing of 
rights; with this precaution only, that the suffering 
or evil, produced by the punishment, is less, upon the 
whole, than that which would arise from the violation 
of the right. 

By these maxims, as criterions, we shall endeavour 


» Ilulhed's Gentoo Code, cb. vii. 
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to ascertain the attributes of the criminal code of the BOOK IL 
t¥* j Ca^r. 4 . 

Hindus. 

The misery and disorder which overspread human 
life, wherever self-defence rests wJioUy upon the indi¬ 
vidual, are the cause to which government owes its 
origin. To escape finm those evils, men transfer to 
the ms^st^ate powers su65cient for the defence of all; 
and agree to expect from him alone that protection, 
which they obtmned so imperfectly from their own 
exertions. 1 mthe rude and violent times when this re¬ 


volution takes place, it is not from a just and cool 
discernment of the lioiits of defence, prevention, and 
reparation, that penalties are exacted. It is from the 
impulse of a keen resentment, that the sulFerg; pur¬ 
sues, and from a strong sympathy with that resent¬ 
ment, that the magistrate commonly judges and con¬ 
demns. if is not so ihucli security that is coveted, as 
revenge. A great injury committed can only be ex¬ 
piated by a great injury I'cceived. Two principles 
therefore universally, characterize the penal code.of a 
barI)arous people;'severity; «and retaliation. The 
early laws of the Greeks and the Ilomans were cruel; 
the laws of the twelve tables, says Mr. Gibbon, like 
the statutes of Draco, wqre written in characters of 
blood.‘ By the laws of Moses, blasphemy, idolatry, 
profaning the ‘sabbath, homicide, adultery, incest, 
rapes, crimes against nature, witchcraft, smiting or 
cursing father or mother, were punished with death, 
and with burning and stoning, the most cruel kinds of 
death.’ Of the sanguinary character imprinted on 
the laws of the Egyptians, the following instance may 
be adduced: They thrust little pieces of reeds, about 
a finger’s length, into all parts of U»e bodies of parri- 


* Gibbon*8 History of th« Decl. aod Fail of the Roman Empire, ch. xltr, 
^ Sec the Books of Mose^, patisim. 
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. ddes; and then, surrounding them with thorns, set 
them on fire.' The barbarous punishments which 
prevail among the Chinese are too familiarly known 
to require illustration. Perhaps of all the rude na¬ 
tions of whom we have^any account, our own Saxon 
and German ancestors were the most distinguished 
for the mildness of their punishments *, a singularity, 
however, to be accounted for, by the use of a very 
barbarous expedient, a compensation in money for 
almost every species of crime. Yet in various in¬ 
stances, particularly that of theft, their Jaws were not 
only severe, but inhuman 

Notwithstanding the mildness which has generally 
been attributed to the Hindu character, hardly any 
nation is distinguished for more sanguinary laws. 
“ The cruel mutilations,” says Sir William Jones,* 
“ practised by the native powers, are shocking to 
humanity." 

> Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 88. , 

* Wilkins, Leg, Sax. p- 2 to 20. Mr. Turner, History of the Anglo- 
saxons, says, book XL ch. viii. *^The most popular of the legal punish¬ 
ments were the pecuniary mulcts. But as the imperfection and inutility 
of these could not be always disguised*—as they were sunietiines impunity 
to the rich, who could afford them, and to the poor who had nothing to 
pay them with, other punishments we'.% enacted. Among these we 6nd 
imprisonment, outlawry, banishment, slavery, and transportation. In 
other cases, we have whipping, branding, the pillory, amputation of limb, 
mutilation of the nose and ears, aud lips, the eyes plucked out, hair torn 
off, stoning, and hanging. Nations not civilized have barbarous punish* 
nients," 

^ Charge to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, Dec. 4,1788, Sir Wm. Jones’s 
Works, iii. 26. Of this feature of their laws, a few examples will impress 
a lively conception, The most pernicious of all deceivers," says the 
law of Menu, ‘‘ is a goldsmith who commits frauds; the king shall order 
him to be cut piecemeal with razors." Laws of Menu, ch. ix.' 292. 

Should a wife, proud of her family and the great qualities of her 
kinsmen, actually violate the duty which she owes to her lord, let the king 
condemn her to be devoured by dugs in a place much frequented; and 
let him place the adulterer on an iron bed well heated, under which the 
executioners shall throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch be there 
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Retaliation is another peculiarity which remarkably n. 
distinguishes the laws of that barbarous period, when *' 
the punishment of crimes is chiefly measured by the 
resentment of the sufferer.* 'Whatever the injury 

• 

burned to death.” Ib. vai. 871, 372. "If a woman murders her spiritual 
guide, or her husband, or her son, the magistrate, having cut off her ears, 
her nose, her hands, and her iips, shall expose her to be killed by cows,” 
llalhed's Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. " Of robbers, who break a 

wall or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the prince order ihq 
hands to be lopped off, and themselves to be lixedon a sharp stake. Two 
lingers of a cutporse, the thumb and the index, let him cause to be ampu> 
lateti on his first conviction ; on the second, one hand and one foot ; on 
the tliird, he shall suffer death.” Laws of Menu, ix, 276, 277. " A. 

thief who, by plundering in Ins own country, spoils the province, the 
magistrate shall crucify, and confiscate his goods ; if he robs in another 
kingdom he shall not confiscate his possessions, but shall crui^y him. 

If a man steals any man of a superior caste, the magistrate shall bind 
the grass heona round his body, and burn him with fire; if he steals a 
woman of a sufjerior caste, the magistrate shall cause him to be stretched 
out upon a hot plate of iron, and, having bound the grass becim round 
Ins body, shull burn him in the fire. If a man steals an elephant or a 
horse, excellent in all respects, the magistrate shall cut off his hand, and 
foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life. If a man steals an elephant 
or a horse of small account,pr a camel or a cow, the magistrate sh^llcut 
ofl' from him one hand an4 one foot. If a man steals a goat or a sheep, 
the magistrate shall cut off one of his hands. Tfa man steals any small 
animal, exclusive of the cat and the weasel, the magistrate shall cut off 
half his foot.” Hulhed’s Gentoo code, ch. xvii. sect.3. " If a mon^sets 
fire to the tillage or plantation of another, <»r sets fire to a house or to ‘ 
a granary, or to any unijihabited ?pot where there is much fruit or flow¬ 
ers, the magistrate, having bound that person's body in the grass beena, 
slmll burn him witli fil e,” Ib. xviii. Ff^r boring the nostrils of cows 
belonging to priests, tlie offender shall instantly lose half of one foot. 

T.nws of Menu, ch. viii. 325. The same system of mutilation prevailed 
in Persia. Xenophon, describing the Persian punishments, says, 

yjjv <5e<v vapa. t(X( xai 9ro$u>v, xa< xix/ 

Xenoph. Cyropajd. lib, i. p. 92. The common mftdc 
of hanging is thus described by an eye-witness : " A hook is fixed to one 
end of the rope, and this hook the executioner forces with all his strength 
into the flesh below tlie crimiiml's chin; he is then hoisted up, and the 
otJjer end of the rope is made fast to the gallaws.” Bartolomeo's Tra¬ 
vels, book II. ch. V. " If a magistrate has committed a crime, and any 
person, upon discovery of that crimef should heat and ill-use the magis¬ 
trate, the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through him and roast him 
at the fire.” Ualhed's Gentoo Code, ch. xvi. sect. t. 

‘ “ The inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation,” says Mr. Gib- 
bun, IIlsl. of Dccl. and Pall of the Horn. Fa up. ch. xiiv. 
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BOOK which the innocent man has sustained, a similar in- 
CttAP, 4. jury, by way of punishment, is imposed upon the 
guilty. Whatever the member, or part of his body, 
with which the oflendei* committed the crime, upon 
that part is the chastisement inflicted. The Hebrew 
law of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is a 
familiar example of what occurred among other na¬ 
tions. The forfeit of limb for limb, and member for 
member, was, among the Romans, exacted by the law 
of the twelve tables, unless where the-offender could 
expiate his crime by a fine of 300 pounds of coi)j>er. 
The earliest legislators of Greece were so rude as to 
leave the punishment of crimes, undefined, to the 
discTgtion of the judge; but 2ialeucus, legislator of 
the Locrians, who first prescribed rules on this subject,- 
enforced so literally the maxim of an eye for an eye, 
that it was deemed an important reform on his laws, 
when it was decreed that he who struck out the eye 
of a i>erson with one eye should lose both his ownJ 
The Egyptians extended the principle of punishing 
criminals in that part of the body which was chiefly 
instrumental in the guilt, to an extraordinary number 
of* instances. He who discovered the secrets of the 
state had his tongue cut oyi; he who violated a free 
woman was made an eunuch ; of fhose who counter¬ 
feited coin and seals either public or private, of those 
who made use of false weights and measures, and of 
public notaries who forged or mutilated deeds, the 
two hands were cut off; and calumniators were sub¬ 
jected to the same punishment which would have 
been due to those whom they falsely accused/^ To 
how extraordinary a degree the spirit of retaliation 
moulds the penal legislation of the Hindus, a few 

’ Strabo, !ib* vi. p, 308. Potter’s Antiq. book I, ch. xxvi. Biackstone’s 
Commentaries, book IV. ch. i, 

■2 Died. Sic. lib. u p. 88, 8?^. 

6 
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specimens will evince. The law concerning assault BOOK ir. 
and battery, in the Institutes of Menu, thus com- 
mences: “ With whatever member a low-bom man 
shall assault or hurt a superior, eves that member of his 
must be slit, or cut, more or less in proportion to the 
injury: this is an ordinance of Merfu.” * “ If a man 

strikes a Bj;fimin with his hand, the magistrate shall 
cut off that man's hand; if he strikes him with his 
foot, the magistrate shall cut off the foot; in the same 
manner, with Whatever limb he strikes a Bramin, that 
limb shall be cut off; but if a Sooder strikes either of 
the three casts, Bramin, Chehterec, or Bice, with his 
hand or foot, the magistrate shall cut off such hand 
or foot.” ^ “ If a man has put out both the cjfes of 

any person, the magistrate shall deprive that man of 
both his eyes, and condemn him to perpetual impri¬ 
sonment, and fine him.” “ The punishment of mui'der 
is founded entirely upon the same principle. “ If a 
man,” says the Gentoo code, “ deprives another of life, 
the magistrate shall* deprive that person of life.”* 

“ A oncc-bom man, who insults the twice-born with 
gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit. If he 
mention their names and classes with contumely,* as 
if he say, ‘ Oh thou refuso of Brahmens,’ an iron style, 
ten fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 

Should he through pride give instruction to priests 
concerning their duty, let the king order some hot 
oil to be dropped into hb mouth and his ear.”® « If a 
blow, attended with much pain, be given either to 
human creatures or cattle, the king shall inflict on 
the striker a punishment as heavy as the presumed 

* Laws of Meou, ch. viu, 979. In a stjle* charactensticalij Hindu, 
thefoUowix^, among other caMS, arespecihed; when a roan spite on 
another, when he urines on him, andvben he breaks wind on him. The 
penalties 1 choose not to describe. See the same chapter, 280 to 284. 

* Halhed^s Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xvi. sect. 1. i Ib. 

^ Th. Laws of Menu, ch. vhi, 270 to 273. 
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B(X>K IT. suffering/' ‘ With whatever limb a thief commit!^ 
the offence, by any means in this world, as if he break 
a wall with his hand or his foot, even that limb shall 
the king amputatcy for the prevention of a similar 
crime.”‘‘A mechanic or servile man, having an 
adulterous connexion with a woman of a twice-born 
class, if she was unguarded, shall lose the part offend¬ 
ing, and his whole substance/''^ The breaker of a 
dam to secure a pool, let the king punish by long 
immersion under water.”^ The portion of suffering, 
sufficient to constitute a motive for abstaining from 
the crime, is all the punishment which reason author- 
izes; but we see nations far advanced in civilization 
80 tardy in recognizing this principle, that the excess 
of suffering, produced by the law of retaliation, would 
not, it is probable, suggest to nations, at a very early 
stage of civilization, the utility of repealing it. Yet 
no maxim more naturally recommends itself to the 
human mind, even before it is strong, than that all 
who commit the same crime should meet Mdth equal 
punishment; and it requires a very slight degree of 
reflection to see, that when the hand or the foot is cut 
off*from one man, the punishment maybe a very mode¬ 
rate one; when the same Iknb is cut off from another 
man, to whose subsistence it is essential, the penalty 
may far exceed a sentence of death. 

In another class of punishments, where the princi¬ 
ple of equality may be still more easily applied, the 
grossness of the violation excites considerable surprise. 
As among our Saxon ancestors, so among the Hindus, 
fines bear a very large proportion to other punish¬ 
ments. When reparation to the party injured should 
be made by the author of the wrong, the pecuniary 
ability of the party on whom the obligation falls can 


> Lavrs of Menu, oh. A'in. 286. ^ Ib. S34, » Ib. S74. Ib.ix. 279. 
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no more be regarded, than where he owes a debt. BWK II, 
But in so far as it is the object of the law to create a, 
motive against the occurrence of a like offence; or 
even to take vengeance, to inflict pain purely because 
pain has been occasioned; in so far it is one of the 
plainest dictates of reason, that where the offence is 
equal, the syffering or hardship imposed should be 
equal. Though a pecuniary mulct imposes all de¬ 
grees of hardship, according to the pecuniary abili¬ 
ties of the man who pays, the Hindu law makes no 
^distinction between the rich and the poor/ It makes, 
indeed, a serious distinction between the man of one 
class, and another: and they of the lowest are, with a 
very few exceptions, mways the most severely ftned. 

But if the class is the same, the same forfeit is exacted 
for the same offence; though one man should be too 
opulent to feel from it any sensible inconvenience; 
another should suffer all the pains and honws of 
want. 

From the classification of tlie people, and the pri¬ 
vileges of the castes, Ve are prepared to expect, among 
the Hindus, inequalities created by distinctions of 
rank. They relate either to the crimes committed 
against persons of the different ranks, or the crimes 
committed bj/ them. Inequalities of the first sort, 
it is found difficult to avoid even in high stages of 
civilization. At present, in the best governed coun¬ 
tries of Europe, an injury done to a nobleman is 
treated as a crime of a deeper die, than a similar in¬ 
jury to a person of the lowest rank.* If the laws 

' There is in one passage of Menu, cli, viii. 126, an incidental exhor¬ 
tation to the judge, not to be regardless of th^ ability of the sufferer m 
the infliction of corporal or other-punishment; and it is impossible but 
some regard must hare been paid to it in practice: but defined sums are 
in almost all cases aflixed to specific crimes, without the smallest refer¬ 
ence to the ability of the payer. 

♦ The orthodox judge, Blackstone, as Mr. Gibbon very signijicantly 
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BOOK n. should make no distinction in principle, the power of 
*• the nobleman to bring the offender to trial, and to 
command the partiality of the judge, would long make 
a very essential difference in practice. When the 
Hindu kw, therefore," makes a gradation in the cri¬ 
minality of the same action, according as it is com¬ 
mitted against the Brahmen, the Cs|jatriya, the 
Vaisya, and the Sudra, it is only the excess in the 
difference of punishment, which is calculated to excite 
our surprise. With regard to offences committed by 
individuals of the different ranks, it is rare, even 
among the rudest people, to.:find the principle of 
unequal punishments, expressly avowed; and com- 
paratiye impunity granted by law to the crimes of the 
great. Perjury, fraud, defamation, forgery, incest,mur- 
der, are not among us reckoned crimes more venial 
in the lord than in his servant. Among the Hindus, 
whatever be the crime committed, if it is by a Brah¬ 
men, the punishment is in general comparatively 
slight; if by a man of the military class, it is more se¬ 
vere ; if by a man of the mercaintile and agricultu¬ 
ral class, it is still increased; if by a Sudra, it is 
violent and cruel. For defamation of a Brahmen, a 
man of the same class must-be fined 12 panas; a man 
of the military class, 100; a merchant, 150 or 200; but 
a mechanic or servile man is whipped.^ The general 
principle on which the penalties for this crime seem 
to be regulated is, that whatever fine is exacted from 
a man of the same class by whom you have been 

denominates him, (See Hist. Decl. and Fall, &c. ch. xHv. n. 145) is quite 
an advocate tor the superior criminality of an injury to a man of a supe* 
nor rank. If a nobleman strikes a peasant/' says he, " all mankind 
will see, that, if a court of justice awards a return of the blow, it is more 
than a just compensation. The execution of a needy, decrepid assassin, 
is a poor satisfaction fur the murtier of a nobleman, in the bloom of bis 
youth, and full enjoyment of his friends, bis honours, and his fortune/’ 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, book IV. ch, i, 

> Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 269, 267. 
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accused, one only half as large should be imposed BOOK II. 
upon tlie man of a superior class, but one double in 
magnitude, should tfie caste of the slanderer be inferior 
to your own. For all the inore^ serious accusations 
against any of the superior orders, the punish¬ 
ment of the Sudra^is far more dreadful.^ That the 
scale of punishment for crimes of assault is graduated 
by the same rule, the follow^ing instance, out of 
many, will evince. “ If a man of a superior cast and 
of superior abilities to another should strike him with 
’ a weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 500 puns of 
cowries. If a man .of an equal cast and of equal 
abilities with another should strike him with a 
w^eapon, the magistrate shall fine him 1000 i\yns of 
cowries. If a man of an inferior cast and of inferior 
abilities to another should strike him with a weapon, 
the magistrate shall fine him 3000 puns of cowries.” ^ 

For ])eijury, it is only in favour of the Brahmen, that 
any distinction seems to be admitted. Let a just 
pritice,” says the ordinance of Menu, banish men of 
the three low'er clSsscs, if they give false evidence, 
having first levied the fine; but a Brahmen let him 
only banish.” "Jlie punisJnuent of adultery, which, 
on the Brahmens is light, descends uith intolerable 
weight on the lowest classes. In regard to the infe¬ 
rior cases of tlieft, for whicli a fine only is tlie punish- 
ment, we meet with a curious exception, the degi’ee 
of punishment ascending with the class. The fine 
of a Sudra for theft shall be eight fold; that of 
a Vaisya, sixteen fold; that of a Cshatriya, two and 
Uarty fold; that of a Brahmen, four and sixty fold, 
or a hundred fold comjfiete, or evgn twice four and 
sixty fold.”^ No corjxwal punishment, much less 

J Cotlft of Gentoo Laws, ch. xv. sect. 2. Vide supra, p. 106. 

- lb. xvi. sect. J 3 Laws of Menu, cb, viiL 123. 

^ Ib. 337, 338. 

A’OL. T. ^ 
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death, can be inflicted on the Brahmen for any crime. 
“ Menu, son of the Self-existent, has named ten 
places of punishment, which ai’e' appropriated to the 
three lower classes.; the part of generation, the 
belly, the tongue, the two hands; and fifthly, the 
two feet, the eye,* the nose, both ears, the property; 
and, in a capital case, the whole body ; but a Brah¬ 
men must depart from the realm unhurt in any one 
of them.” * 

Punishment should be proportioned, not to the 
greatness of the crime, that is, the quantity of suffer¬ 
ing it produces, but solely to the difficulty of creating 
an adequate motive to abstain from it: if a fine of one 
shUliug created a sufficient motive to abstain from the 
crime of murder, the fine of a shilling would lie all 
the punishment which ought to exist. It must 
be owned, however, that the principle of punishing 
crimes, according to their magnitude, very naturally 
suggests itself; and bears a strong appearance of 
according with the principles of reason. Even to 
this early and imperfect principle, the Hindus have 
never ascended. While perjury, one of the most 
mischievous of crimes, and one against which an ade¬ 
quate motive is very difficult to create, is punished 
only with fine, and, in its most aggravated cases, with 
banishment, the crime of obtaining goods on false 
pretences is punished with mutilation, and even with 
death. “ If a person steals a man of an inferior cast, 
the magistrate shall fine him 1,000 puns of cowries: 
If he steals an elephant or a horse excellent in all 
respects, the magistrate shall cut off his hand, and 
foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life.” ’ The 
following places of the body are enumerated; the 


1 Liiws of Menu, ch. vui. 124,125. 

* Halhed’s Geiuoo Code, ch. xvii. sect. 3. 
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ear, the nose, the hand, the foot, the lip, the eye, the BOOK ir. 
tongue, and some otJiers; upon any one of which 
stroke, such as to separate or cut them oil' from tlie 
body, is punished equally; ^ yef surely there is no 
comparison between the injury of depriving a man of 
his ear, for example, and of his tongue, or his hand. 

An amour ^vith a w^oman of the Brahmenical caste is 
more dreadfully punished than parricide. \"arious 
cases of theft and robbery are accounted wortliy 
of more shocking penalties than murder. Even Sir 
William Junes is constrained to say that the punish¬ 
ments of the IlinduvS* are partial and fanciful, for 
some crimes dreadfully cruel, for others reprehensibly 
slight.”" • 

The principal acts erected into punishable offences 
by the Hindu law arc, false witness, defamation, 
assault, theft, outrage, adultery. The species and 
degrees of pcijury are thus distinguished: If a 
witness speak falsely through covetousness, he ^all 
be fined 1,000 pans^; if through distraction of mind, 

250; if through terror, 1,000 ; if through friendship, 
the same; if through lust, 2,500 ; if through wri^h, 

1,500; if through ignorance, 200 comjdete; if 
through inattention, 100 only.’* ^ The laws against 
reproachful expressions are numerous, and the penal¬ 
ties remarkably severe; a pretty satisfactory proof 
that the Hindus have always been abusive; as we 
find they continue to the present day.^ By the term 
Assault, are indicated the smaller instances of per- 


J Halhed^s Gentoo Code, ch. xvi. sect. 1. 

* Preface to the Translation of the Institytes of Menu, Sir Wm. 
Jones’s Works, iii. 62. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 120,121.» Where the language of the text 
specifies the fine by naming it technically in the order of amercements, I 
have stated the sura, that the reader might see at a glance the pro¬ 
portions. 

^ See the Chapter on Afannen, 
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SOOKIT. sonal offence and injury; on which the laws of the 
Hindus descend to the most minute distinctions and 
details. In this they present a remarkable agi’cement 
with the laws of our,Gothic ancestors. Lord Kaimes, 
observing upon the ancient European mode of satis¬ 
fying for injuries by money, remarks, that “ the laws 
of the Burgundians, of the Salians, of the Almanni, of 
the Bavarians, of the Ripuarii, of the Saxons, of the 
Angli andThuringi,of the Frisians, of the Langobards, 
and of the Anglo-saxons, ai’e full of these composi¬ 
tions, extending from the most trifling injury to the 
most atrocious crimes. In perusing the tables of these 
compositions, which enter into a minute detail of the 
most^rivial offences, a question naturally occurs, why 
all this scrupulous nicety of adjusting sums to delin¬ 
quencies ? Such a thing is not heard of in later 
times. But the following answer will give satisfac¬ 
tion :—That resentment, -allowed scope among Bar¬ 
barians, was apt to take flame by the slightest spaik; 
theitefore, to provide for its gratification, it became 
necessary to enact Compositions for eveiy trifling 
wrong, such as at present would be the subject 
of "'mirth rather than of serious punishment: for ex¬ 
ample, where the clothes @f a woman, bathing in a 
river, arc taken away to exiwse her nakedness, and 
where ^rty w'ater is thrown upon a woman in the 
way of contumely.” * The following orders of crime, 
in the Hindu code, present a similar, and a very re¬ 
markable picture; 1. Throwing upon the body of 
another, dust, or sand, or clay, or cow-dung, or any 
thing else of the same kind, or striking with the hand 
or foot; 2. Throwing upon the body tears, or phlegm, 
or the paring of one’s nails, or the gum of the eyes, or 
the wax of the ears, or the refuse of victuals, or spittle; 


» Historical Law Tracts, i. 49,5a 
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‘f. Tlu’owing upon another from the navel down- BOOK II. 
wards to his foot, sjjue, or urine, or ordure, or semen ;■ 

■k Throwing upon another, from the naM upwards 
to beneath the neck, any of the substances mentioned 
in the last article5. , Throwing upon another any of 
the same substances from the,neck upwards; 6. As¬ 
saulting "n^th a stone, or with a piece of iron or Avood; 

7. Hauling by the foot, or by the hair, or by the hand, 
or by tlie clotjies; 8. Seizing and binding another in a 
clotli, and setting one’s foot upon him; 9- Raising up 
an offensive weapon to assault; 10. Striking with a 
weapon. In all these cases a further distinction is 
made, as the offence is committed by a superior, an in¬ 
ferior, or an equal, and committed against a man or a 
Avomaii. The gradations too of wounds arc curiously 
specified; *1. When no blood is shed; 2. \\lien a 
little blood is shed; 3. When much blood is shed; 

4. When a very great quantity ; 5. When a bone is 
broke as Avell as blood is shed; 6. When a mepber 
or organ is striick«oir or scpariited.* Under the title 
theft, the Hindus inchide the various species of frauds. 

In all nations which have made but the first step 
in civilization; Avhen the means of protecting pro¬ 
perty are very imperfectly knoAvn, and covetous¬ 
ness is a furious passion; the depredations of thieves 
are always punished w'ith extreme severity. In 
llie Gothic nations of Europe, when the murder 
even of the King inferred but a pecuniary composi¬ 
tion, theft was punished by mutilation and death." 

In the same manner, among the Hindus, w'hile mur¬ 
der is punished by the mere loss of life, some of the 
most atrocious instances of thecrudlty of the Hindu laws 


^ See the Article Assault in the Code of Gentoo Laws, cli. xvi. sect. 1. 
J/iiwH of Menu, ch. viii. 279 to 801. 

- See Kames's Historical Law Tracts, i. 68, and the authorities there 
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BOOjc IL were drawn as above from the punishments awarded 

Chap. 4. theft.^ The minor cases of theft are punished by 
fines, and by various degrees of mutilation; but the 
higher species, by impaling, by burning alive, and by 
erucifixion. By Outrage; which is sometimes deno¬ 
minated violence, sometimes robbeVy; arc designated, 
all attacks, accompanied with violence, upon either 
property or person, including even murder. While 
the inferior sj)ecies are punished l)y fine and by muti¬ 
lation, the higher are punished by death; and some 
of the more heinous kinds of spoliation are avenged 
with all the sanguinary fury which, among the Hin¬ 
dus, has dictated the higher penalties of theft.- Adul¬ 
tery h a very complicated subject. In the Hindu 
language it includes every unlawful species of sexual 
indulgence, from the least, to the most, injurious, or 
offensive. If the laws are any proof of the man¬ 
ners of a people, this article affords indication of 
one of the inost depraved states of the sexual appe¬ 
tite. * Almost all the abuses, and‘all the crimes which 
it is possible to conceive, arc there depicted with 
curious exactness; and penalties are devised and as- 
sig/led for every minute diversity and refinement, as 
for acts the most frequent and familiar. There are 
even titles of sections in the code w hich cannot be 
transcribed with decency, and wdiich depict crimes 
unknown to European la\vs.^ According to the ge- 


‘ Supra, p. 218, 219. 

Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 344 to 348. Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xviii. 

3 Mr. llaiiicd makes so curious au ap(jlogy for this article m his pre¬ 
face to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. Ixiii. that I am tempted to transcribe 
it: “ The nineteenth and twentieth chapters,says he, present us a 
lively picture of Asiatic manners, and in them a strong proof of their ori¬ 
ginality. To men of liberal and candid sentiments, neither the grossness 
of the portrait nor the harshness of the colouring, will seem improper or 
indecent, while they are convinced of the truth of the resemblance; and 
if this compilation does not exhibit mankind as they might have been, 
or as they ought to have been, this answer is plain, ‘ Because it paints 
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neral practice of Eastern nations, among whom an BWK 1[. 
extraordinary value is set on the chastity of the 
women, its more aggravated violations are punished 
by the most shocking death which human cruelty has 
probably devised, that of hurtling on a heated plate of 
iron. The ramififcations of criminality are also pur¬ 
sued to the most minute and trivial acts, and such as, 
even in the most jealous nations of Europe, would be 
held perfectly innocent: “ He, who talks with the 
wife of another man at a place of pilgrimage, in a 
forest or a grove, or at the confluence of rivers, 
incurs the guilt of an adulterous inclination : to send 
her flowers or perfumes, to sjiort and jest with her, 
to touch her apparel and ornaments, to with 
her on the same couch, are all held adulterous aets 


them as they were/—Vices, ns well ns fashions, have their spring and 
their fall, not with individnuls only, but in whole nations, when one 
reigning foible for a while swallows up the rest, and then retires in its 
turn to make room for the epidemic influence of a newer pa.ssion. Where¬ 
fore, if any opinions, not iseconcileable to our modes of thinkings or any 
crimes not practised, and so not prohibited among u.s, should occur in 
these chapters, they must be imputed to the difibrent effects pro¬ 
duced on the human mind by a difference of climates, customs, 
and manners, which will constantly give a particular turi^ and 
bias to the national vices.—Hence it would be a weak and frivolous ar¬ 
gument for censuring^iie fifth Section of this nineteenth chapter, to 
object that it was levelled at an offence absurd in itself, m>t likely to be 
frequent, or, supposing it frequent, still to be deemed of trivial conse¬ 
quence; and to make this objection merely in consideration that the 
offence may not be usual among us, and has certainly never been forbid¬ 
den by our legislature, such cavils would l>etray a great ignorance of the 
general system of human nature, as well as of the common principles of 
legislation; for penal laws (except for the most ordinary crimes) are not 
enacted until particular instances of offence have pointed out their abso¬ 
lute necessity; for which reason parricide was not specified among the 
original institutes of the celebrated lawgiver of Sparta, Hence we may 
with safety conclude, that the several prohilritions and penalties of this 
fifth section were subsequent to, and in consequence the commission 
of every species of enormity the rein described.”—Mr. Halhed here main¬ 
tains, with very cogent reasons, though rather an unskilful style, that 
the Hindu morals are certainly a$ gross as the Hindu laws; that the 
latter crossness is. in fact, the result of the former. 
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TOOKir. on his part.”^ Of all crimes, indeed, adultery ap- 
pears, in the eyes of Hindu lawgivers, to be the 
greatest; and worthy of the most severe and terrible 
chastisement- The ‘ offences committed with the 
women of the higher classes by men of the lower are 
the acts which are looked upon as of greatest atrocity, 
and which rise in criminality, as the clas.^es recede 
from one another, till they arrive at last at the 
adultery of a man of the servile with a w^oman of the 
priestly caste; a point beyond which, if is supposed, 
that human guilt and depravity cannot firocced.^ 

III. The fulfilment of the laVs of the two pre¬ 
ceding orders; denominated, for want of better terms, 
the Cfvil, and the Penal; is the End ; the laws of Ju¬ 
dicature are to be regarded in the light of Means to 
that End. The subject, in its full extent, includes an 
account of 1. the instruments made use of for pro¬ 
ducing the fulfilment of the law^s of the two former 
kinds, and 2. the modes of using them. 

The instruments made use of among the Hindus, 
have been already described, in giving an account of 
the functions of the king; who, with his Brahmen 
assessors, is the principal instrument. The mode of 
using the instruments of judicature, or* the steps accord¬ 
ing to which judicature is performed, w^cre there also 
briefly described. Of the matter^ which remain, the » 
laws or rules respecting evidence form the only part 
which it is still useful to represent. 

Prior to the general use of writing, the chief species 
of evidence, applicable to judicial cases, is the speech 
of witnesses. It is this species which makes the prin** 
cipal figure in the laws of Hindustan to the present 
age. It is even more than doubtful whether written 


* Laws of Menu, ch viii. 356, 357. 

* lb. 352 to 386. Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xix. 
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e\^dence is at all referred to by the author of the ordi- BOOK ir. 
nances of Menu; though from himself we learn that 
writing had been applied to laws.’ “ On the denial,” ' 
says the law, “ of a debt which the defendant has in 
court been required to pay, the plaintiff must call a 
witness who w as present at the place of the loan, or 
produce other evidence the gloss of Culluca adds, 

“ a note and the like^ but for the use of evidence by 
writing not a single rule is afteiwards adduced, 

.though numerous rules arc j)rescribcd for the use of 
that w'hich is delivered in speech; not even a w^ord of 
allusion to this novel f!})ecies of evidence appears; and 
where the various ciwimstances arc enumerated on 
which the Jittention of the judge ought to be ^cd, 
while the evidence of speaking witnesses occupies a 
conspicuous, place, the evidence of writings is entirely 
omitted.^ In the compilations, how^ever, of recent 
times, as in that made by order of Mr. Hastings and 
translated by Halhcd, the use of written evidence ap¬ 
pears ; but even th^rfe it is treated with a negligence 
and slightness due to a matter of subordinate im¬ 
portance. 

Among the rules for evidence at the lips of \^it- 
nesscs, some are reasonable and good; others are not 
only the reverse, but indicate a state of ignorance and 
barbarism. The cvklence of three witnesses is re¬ 
quired for the decision of any question: “ When a 
man has l)ecn brought into court by a suitor for j)ro- 
perty, the cause shall be decided by the Brahmen who 
represents the king, having heard three witnesses at 

< Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 3. ^ Ib. 

^ « Let !iim fully con^der the hatuj-o of trutli, the statu of tlic case, 
and his own person; and next, the witnesses, tlie place, the mode and 
the time.” Ib. 45. From these circumstances it is probable that the 
emendation of the commendator has been added from the more enlarged 
knowledge of later times. 
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deep learning in Scripture; nor a student of the BOOK IL 
Vedas; nor an anchoret secluded from all worldly 
connexions; nor one wholly dependant; nor one of 
bad fame; nor one who follows 4 cruel occupation; 
nor one who acts openly against the law; nor a de¬ 
crepit old man; nor a child; nor •a wretch of the 
lowest mixcid class; nor one who has lost the organs 
of sense; nor one extremely grieved; nor one intoxi¬ 
cated ; nor a madman; nor one tormented with hun¬ 
ger or thirst; •tior one oppressed by fatigue; nor one 
excited by lust; nor one inflamed by wrath; nor one 
wlio has been convicted of tlieft.”^ Among the per¬ 
sons excluded from the rank of witnesses are the fe¬ 
male sex entirely; unless in llie case of eviden*ip for 
others of the same sex. Servants, too, mechanics, 
and those 0 / the lowest class, arc allowed to give evi¬ 
dence for individuals of the same description/^ Brah¬ 
mens and the king are exempted from the obligation 
of giving evidence, by way of privilege, though the 
Brahmens are admitted when they please.^ • 

This enumeration of person^, whose testimony was 
altogether unfit to be believed, affords a proof of the 
great difficulty of obtaining true testimony in ihe 
age in which it was made; and holds up a dreadful 
picture of the state of monility to which it could be 
supposed to be adapted. It indicates, also, by the 
strange diversity of the cases which it includes, a sin¬ 
gular want of discrimination, in the minds by which 
it was framed. And further; rules for the exclusion 
of testimony, from any person, not deprived of the 
ordinary exercise of the human faculties, could, how¬ 
ever the vicious effects of custom ^ay preserve them, 
be introduced, only in an a^e of great ignomnee and 
barbarity, when the human mind judges in the gross, 

* Lhws f>f Monu, ch. vin. 0-1 to 67. » Ib. 68. 3 lb. 70,71. 
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BOOK ir. is incapable of nice discriminations, cannot assign the 
diffcTent value which ought to be attached to the 
testimony of different men, and estimates the weight 
of a body of evidence by tlie number, not the trust¬ 
worthiness, of the people wlio deliver it. 

The introduction of rides for the exclusion of evi¬ 
dence marks the age of false refinement, which is that 
of scinibarbarjsm, intermediate between the age of 
true wdsdom, and that ol’ primeval ignorance. When 
the first judges, or arbiters, the heads of families, liad 
to dear up any dis])iitc, they called before them every 
individual of the little community or family, who ap¬ 
peared to know any thing of the matter, and qiies- 
tiontd them all; allowing to the statements, ex¬ 
tracted from each, the influence, much or little, or 
none at all, to which they seemed entitled; and this 
is the course, w'hich true wisdom would rocornmend. 
In an age, however, of false refinement, which aims 
at excessive accuracy, but, failing in comprdieiisivc- 
ness, applies its rules to only part of a subject, when 
they should include the whole, the makers of laws, 
perceiving that certain classes of witnesses were apt 
to give false testimony, and considering that false tes¬ 
timony misleads, resolved immediately that the testi¬ 
mony of such witnesses ought never to be received. 
Now, if the testimony of the best sort of witness had 
been a thing which the judg^es always had at com¬ 
mand, in sufficient quantity, this might liave been a 
rational procedure. But as this was very far from 
being the case; as it very often happens that the tes¬ 
timony of the best sort of witnesses cannot be had, or 
that they contradict one another; that not only some 
light, but full and satisfactory light, may often be 
obtained from the worst sort of witnesses; to deter¬ 
mine that ceitain classes of persons, and among them 
the persons w^hose knowledge of the facts is naturally 
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the most complete, shall not be used as witnesses, is book IL 
merely to determine that judicature shall be per- 
formed, so far, withoul evidence; that the judge shall 
decide without knowledge: and the question of right 
or w rong, instead of being do|ermined uj)on all the 
evidence that can be, had, shall be determined upon a 
part of it only, >sometimes a most insignificant part, 
sometimes Irnrdly any at alL^ 

One of the strongest characteristics of a rude age, 
or of a corrujit government, is, to make laws which 
Vannot, or ought not, to be executed; and then to 
give dispensations fropi them. In all cases uf vio¬ 
lence, of theft and adultery, of defamation and as¬ 
sault/’ says the Hindu law, “ the judge must not 
(‘xannne too strictly the competence of witnesses.^'^ 

A piesuinption, of the very weakest kind, is ad¬ 
mitted as a*full proof, in the following passages; “ If 
a man brings a suit against another, saying, I have 

» ” Jt‘,” says iMr. Ilunio, “ tlic maimer of punisliing crimes among the 
Anglusaxons appear singuj^ir, the proofs were not less so: and were also 
ihe natural result of the situation of pcMiplc. Whatever we may 
imagine ciiiuerning the usual truth and sincerity of men who live in a 
rude and barbarous slate, there is much more falsehood, and even per¬ 
jury, among them, titan amtmg civilized nations: Virtue, which is*no- 
tliing but a more enlarged and mows cultivated reason, never flourishes to 
any degree, nor is fouinled on steady principles of honour, except where 
a good education bcqi)rues general; and where men are taught the perni¬ 
cious consequences of vice, treachery, and immorality. Even supersti¬ 
tion, though more prevalent among ignorant nations, is but a poor supply 
for the defects in knowledge and education: Our European ancesUirs, 
who eniployod every moment the expedient uf swearing on extraordinary 
crosses and reliques, were less honourable in all engagements than their 
posterity, wlio, from experience, have omitted iliose ineffectual securi¬ 
ties. This general proneness to perjury was much increased by the usual 
want of discernment in judges, who could not discuss an intricate evi- 
deuce, and were obliged to nun.ber, not wjigh, the testimony of wit- 
nes'ies.” History of England, Appendix I. 

I bis subject will, one day, when Ute papers of Mr. Beulham are pro¬ 
duced, be presented to the world, in all the liglit which full knowledge, 
a minute unaly'sis, and philosophy, cun bestow upon it. 

- Menu, ch. viii. 72. 
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BOOK II. lent you several articles, and the person answers, I 
never received one of the articles you mention; in 
that case, if the plaintiff proves any one of all' the 
articles claimed, to be in the defendant’s possession, 
the magistrate shall cause the whole so claimed to be 
restored,”^ In cases of infinitely greater importance 
the same deceitful rule is applied. If a man hath 
accused another of the murder of a man, or of a rob¬ 
bery, or of adultery, and should say, You have in 
several places been guilty of these crimes, and the de¬ 
fendant denies the accusation; in such a case, if the 
accuser can prove upon the other the commission of 
any one of these crimes, it shall be a proof of the 
whole complaint.” 

Of all the perverse proceedings of a superstitious 
mind, which the history of rude nations ^presents to 
us, few will be found more at variance with reason, 
than the establishment of the following law: " The 
witness, who has given evidence, and to whom 
within seven days after, a misfcrtuuc happens from 
disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, shall be con¬ 
demned to pay tfie debt and a fine,”^ 

Though there is no ground on which the infirmities 
of the human mind are mor« glaring, and more tena¬ 
cious of existence, than that of law, it is j)robable 
that the annals of legislative absurdity can present 
nothing which will match a law for the direct encou¬ 
ragement of perjury. Whenevei%” says the ordi¬ 
nance of Menu, “ the death of a man, who had been 
a grievous offender, either of the servile, the commer¬ 
cial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, w^ould be 
occasioned by true pvidence, from the known rigour 
of the king, even though the fault arose from inad- 


' Code of Gentoo Laws, cb. iii. sect. 6, p. 107. 
• Laws of Menu, ch. viti. 
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vertence or error, falsehood may be spoken: it is BOOK 11. 
even preferable to truth.” ^ What a state of justice ^“^***^* 
it is, in which the king may condemn a man to 
death, for inadvertence or error, and no better remedy 
is found than the perjury of.witnesses? “When¬ 
ever a true evidence .would deprive a man of his life, 
in that case, if a false testimony would be the pre¬ 
servation of his life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony. If a marriage for any person may be 
obtained by false witness, such falsehood may l)e 
told. If a man by the impulse of lust tells lies to a 
woman, or if his own Jife w^ould otherwise be lost, or 
all the goods of his house spoiled, or if it is for the 
benefit of a Brahmen, in such affairs falsehoojJ is 
allow^able”" 

The laws respecting written evidence are few, and 
applied to a*very limited number of cases. One dis¬ 
tinction is recognized. “ A writing,” says the law, 

“ is of tw^o sorts; first, that which a man writes wdth 
his own hand; second, that which he procures to 
be written by another: of these*two sorts, that which 
is written by a man’s own hand, even without wit¬ 
nesses, is approved; and that W'^ritten by another, if 
void of witnesses, is not approved/*^ The remaining 
rules apply, almosf entirely, to the modes of supply¬ 
ing, by means of the oral, what is at any time defec¬ 
tive in the quantity or quality of the matter drawn 
from the scriptural source.'^ 

Notwithstanding the diversities of appearance 


’ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. sect. 104. 

• Halbed*s Gentoo Code, ch. iii, sect. 9. ® Ib. 0. 

We know that grants of land b)r their prinves were made in writing; 
and sunnuds, pottahs, and other writings, of legal import are numerous in 
modern times. That so little of thenfis indicated in the more ancient 
books of law, implies a ruder period of society; though, doubtless, we 
canuot be sure of their being asdestitute of legal writings as the few, which 
we possess, of their ancient monuments would give reason to suppose. 
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II. which, in different ages and countries, human nature 

^puts on, the attentive observer may trace in it an 
astonishing uniformity witli respect to the leading 
particulars wliich characterize the different stages of 
society; and often a ^surprising coincidence in par¬ 
ticular thoughts, and observances. The trials by 
ordeal, in the dark ages of modern Europe ; when the 
decision of the most inij)ortant questions was aban¬ 
doned to chance or to fraud; when carrying in the 
hand a piece of red hot iron, or plunging the arm in 
boiling >vater, was deemed a test of innocence; and a 
painful or fraudulent experiment, supplanting a rigli- 
tcous award, might consign to punishment the most 
innocent, or save from it the most criminal of men; 
have been deemed a shocking singularity in tlie insti¬ 
tutions of our barbarous ancestors. This species of 
evidence holds a high rank in the institutes of the 
Hindus. There are nine different inodes of the trial 
by ordeal; 1. by the balance; 2. by fire; 3. by winter; 
4. bj" poison; 5. by water in wliicli an idol has l)cen 
washed ; 6. by rice; 7- by boiling oil; 8. by red hot 
iron; 9- by images. Tlie first of these, by the ba¬ 
lance, is thus performed. The party accused is 
placed in the scale, and carefully weighed; after 
which, he is taken down, the pundits write the sub¬ 
stance of the ficcusation on a piece of paper, and bind 
it on his forehead. At the end of six minutes he is 
weighed again, when, if lighter than before, he is pro¬ 
nounced innocent; if heavier, guilty. In tlie second 
ordeal, an excavation in the ground, nine hands long, 
two spans broad, and one span deep, is filled with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party must walk 
barefooted; proving his guilt, if he is burned; his in¬ 
nocence, if he escapes uiihurt. The third species is 
rather more complicated: the person accused is made 
to stand in w ater up to his navel, with a Brahmen by 
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liis side; a soldier then shoots three arrows from a BOOK II. 
bow of cane, and a man is dispatched to bring back 
that which was shot the farthest; as soon as he has 
taken it up, another man is directed to run from the 
brink of the water, and at the* same instant the party 
under trial must plhnge into it, grasping tlie foot or 
the staff of* the Brahmen who stands by him : if he 
remains under the water till the two men with the 
aiTows return, he is innocent; if he comes up, he is 
guilty. The fourth kind, by poison, is peiformed 
two ways: either the party swallows a certain quan¬ 
tity of a poisonous rodt, and is deemed innocent if no 
injury ensues; or a particular sjiecies of hooded snake 
is thrown info a deep earthen pot, and along wifli it 
a ring, a seal, or a coin. If the man, putting down 
his naked h^^nd, cannot take this out, unbitten by the 
serpent, he is accounted guilty. The accused, in the 
fifth sjjecies, is made to drink three draughts of the 
water in which the images of the sun and other 
deities have been w&shed; and if within fourteen 
days he has any indisposition, h*is crime is considered 
as proved. When several persons are suspected of 
theft, they chew^, each, a quantity of dried rice, and 
throw it upon sonve leave’s or bark of a tree; they 
from whose mopth it comes dry, or stained with 
blood, are deemed guilty: This is the sixth species 
of ordeal. In the seventh, a man thrusts his hand 
into hot oil; and in the eighth he carries an iron ball, 
or the head of a lance, red hot in his hand; receiving 
his sentence of innocence or guilt according as he 
does or does not come off with impunity. The ninth 
species is literally a casting Sf lote: two images of 
the gods, one of silver, and jDne of iron, are thrown 
into a large earthen jar; or two pictures of a deity, 
one on white, and the •jlher on black cloth, are rolled 
u]) in cow-dung, and thrown into a jar: if the man. 

VOT., I. H 
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BOOK II. on putting in his hand, draws out the silver iinagOy 
or the white picture, he is deeined innocent; if the 
contrary, guilty. The religious ceremonies with 
which these trials a^'c performed it would be tedious 
and unprofitable to relate*^ 

Tlie qualities desirable in a BODY OF daw' may 
all be summed uj) under two comprehensive titles; 
1. Completeness; II. Exactness. 

Completeness has a reference to the matter: Ex¬ 
actness to the form. 

I. A body ol‘ laws may be said to be Complete. 
when they include every tiling wliich tliey ought to 
include; that is, when all those rights, the existence 
of which is calculated to improve tlie state of society, 
are created; and all those acts, the liurtfulness of 
wliich to tlie society is so great as to outweigli the 
cost, ill all its senses, necessary lor preventing them, 
are constituted offences. 

IJ. A body of laws maybe said to he Exact; 
1. when it constitutes nothing a right, and nothing 
an offence, except those things pre<'isely which arc 
necessary to render it Complete; 2. wlien it contains 
ii6 extraneous matter whatsoever; ,‘i. w hen tlie aggre¬ 
gate of the powers and privileges which ought to be 


* Fora fall account both of the law and the jiraciice lespectinj; the 
trial by ordeal, see a discourse **' On The trial by Ordeal amon^ th« 
Hindus, by Ali Ibniluin Ivhan, chief nuejlstrate at Benares," in the 
Asiat. Ueseurches, i. Sec too tlic luhtiiules of Menu, ch. viii. 114, 

115, 190; Mr. Uaihed’s Code of (ientuo I.aws, cii. iii. sect. 6, ch. ii. 
sect. 15, cb. xvii. sect. 4, cb. xviii., and the Translator’s preface, p. 55, 
56. Dr. Buchanan informs ns of a shocking species ot ordeal in use, in 
some places, in reg;n<l to those, “ who, having bad sexual intercourse 
with a person of unothor casl^ allege that it was by mistake. If the 
criminal he a woman, melfod Kd is poured into her private parts; if it 
be a man, a red hot iron is tlirust up. Should they he innocent it is sup- 
jjosed that they will not he injurt.d." Journey through the Mysore, Ca- 
uara, and Malabar, under the orders of Marquis W ellesley, i. 307. Ac¬ 
cording toKttunpfer, the Japanese too use a species of ordeal for the dis¬ 
covery of guilt: History of Japan, ch. t. 236. 
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constituted rights, the aggregate of the acts wliich ROOK II* 
ouglit to l)e constituted offences, are divided and 
divided into those very parcels or classes, which be¬ 
yond all others best adapt thcmscives to the means of 
securing the one, and preventing the other; 4. when 
it defines those classes, that is, rights and offences, 
with the greatest possible clearness and certainty; 

5. when it represses crimes with the smallest possible 
expense of jiunishnicnt; and 6. when it preseribes 
the best jiossiblc form of a judicatory, and lays 
down the liest possible rules for the judicatorial func¬ 
tions. 

To show ill what degree the Hindu law approaclies, 
or recedes from, the standard of Completeness^ >^uld 
rotjuire a more extensive survty of the field of law, 
than consists with the jilan of tlie present work. 

That it departs widely from KxactnesSy in every 
one of the jiarticulars wln^rein exactness consists, 
onougli has already been seen to make abundantly ^ap¬ 
parent. 1. It create j a great many rights M^hich ought 
to have no existence; and acts, which ought not to 
be erected into ofleiiecs, it does so ereet in great num¬ 
bers. 2. It abounds in extraneous matter. 3. TIic • 
division and arrangement*’of the matters of Jaw are 
highly imperfect^ 4. The definitions are so far from 
excluding darkness and doubt, that they leave almost 
every tiling indefinite and uncertain. 5. Punish¬ 
ments arc not rejiressed, hut alKumd ; while tlicro is 
the most enormous excess in the (juantity of punish- 
nient. 6. The form of the judieatory is bad, as arc a 
certain proportion of the rules for the mode of‘ per¬ 
forming the judicial services. • 

In respect to definitions, the; Hindu law is in a state 
which requires a few words of elucidation. Prior to 
tlie art of writing, laws can have little accuracy of 
definition ; because Avhen words arc not written, they 
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BOOK II. are seldom exactly remembered; and a definition 
whose words are constantly varj^ing is not, for the 
purposes of law, a definition at all. Not withstand- 
ing the necessity of writing to produce fixed and 
accurate definitions irf law, the nations of modem 
Europe have allowed a great proportion of their laws 
to continue in the unwritten; that isr the tradi¬ 
tionary state; the state in which they lay before the 
art of writing was known. Of these nations, none 
have kept in that barbarous condition so great a pro¬ 
portion of their law as the English. From the opi¬ 
nion of the Hindus that the Divine Being dictated 
all their laws, they acknowledge nothing as law but 
what is found in some one or other of their sacred 
books. In one sense, therefore, all their laws are 
written. But as the passages which can be collected 
from these books leave many parts of the field of law 
untouched, in these parts the defect must be supplied 
either by custom, or the momentary will of the judge 
Again, as the passages which are collected from these 
books, even where they touch upon parts of the field 
of law, do so in expressions to the highest degree 
viiguc and indeterminate, they commonly admit of 
any one of several meanings, and*very frequently are 
contradicted and oj)posed by one another. AVlien the 
words in which laws are couched are to, a certain de¬ 
gree imperfect, it makes but little difierence whether 
they arc written or not: Adhering to the same u ords 
is without advantage, when these words secure no 
sameness in the things wdiich they are made to 
signify. Further, in modem Europe, the uncer¬ 
tainty adhering to all unwritten laws, that is, laws 
the words of which have no certainty, is to some 
degree, though still a very imperfect one, circum¬ 
scribed and limited, by the wanting down of deci¬ 
sions. When, on any particular part of the field, a 
3 
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number of judges have all, with public approbation, 
decided in one way; and when these decisions are 
recorded and made known, the Judge who comes 
after them has strong motives, bpth of fear and of 
hope, not to depart from their example. The degree 
of certainty, arising-from the regafd for uniformity, 
which may {hus be produced, is, from its very nature^ 
infinitely inferior to that which is the necessary result 
of good definitions rendered unalterable by writing. 
But such as it is, the Hindus are entirely deprived 
of it. Among them the strength of the human mind 
has never been sufficient to recommend effectually 
tJie preservation, by writing, of the memory of judi¬ 
cial decisions. It has never been sufficient to create 
such a j)ul)lic regard for uniformity, as to constitute 
a material motive to a judge. And as kings, and 
their great clej)uties, exercised the principal functions 
of judicature, they were too ])owerful to be restrained 
by a regard to what others liad done before tliein, 
AVhat judicature wotdd pronounce was, therefore, 
iilmost always uncertain; aliiiosJt always arbitraiy. 

In a JiJDiCATOiiY, the qualities desirable are; 
1. intelligence; 2, good design : and that is the b(*st 
judicatory in widely the host securities are taken for 
them. In iha judicatories of the Hindus, composed 
of the king and his Brahmens, or the Bralimens 
alone, there is no security for either the one or the 
other; and accordingly neither the one nor the other 
almost ever ajipears. 

The qualities desirable in the forms of judicial jiro- 
cedure, are, 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay;. 
3. freedom from trouble and expense. In these 
several respects the system of the Hindus displayed 
a degree of excellence not only far beyond itself in 
in the other branches of law, but far beyond what is 
exemplified in more enlightened countries, 1. The 


BOOK ir. 
Chap. 4. 
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BOOK II. efficiency of the Hindu system of judicial procedure is 
Chap. 4. impaired by those rules of evidence the bad¬ 

ness of which has already been pointed out: 2, For 
preventing delay, it.enjoys every requisite, in its me¬ 
thod of immediate, direct, and simple investigation: 
3. In the same m^*thod is included all that is requisite 
for obtaining the judicial services vnih the smallest 
portion of trouble and expense.^ 

* One of t he most recent wknesHcs of the phenomena of Hindu society, 
who possessed extraordinary n>e!ins of accurate knowledj^e, speaks in jre- 
neral upon the administration of justice among the Hindus in the follow¬ 
ing terms. 

Without any of the judicial forms invented hy the spirit of chicanery 
in Europe; with no advocates, solicitors^ or other hlooil-sutkers, now 
becoi^3 necessary adjuncts of a court of justice in Europe; the Hindus 
determine the greater part of their suits of law, by the arbitration of 
friends, or of the heads of the cast, or, in cases of the very highest im¬ 
portance, hy reference to the chiefs of the whole casts of the district 
assembled to discuss the matter in controversy.—In ordinary questions 
they generally apply to the chief of the place, who takes upon himself 
the office of justice of the peace, and accommodates the matter between 
the parties. When he thinks it more fit, he sends them before their 
kindTed, or arbitrators whom he appoints. tHe generally follows the last 
course when the coniplainantt are Brahmans, because persons out of their 
cast are not supposed capable, of properly deciding duTerences between 
them. When these methofis have been inelTectunl tt> reconcile th<7 parties, 
orivhen they refuse to submit to the decision of the arbitrators, tliev must 
apply to the nmgislrates of the dislrkt, who decide the controversy with¬ 
out any appeal. 

The authority of the Hindu princes as well as that of the vile emis- 
Kuires whom they keep in the several provinces of their country for the 
purpose of harassing and oppressing them in their name, being altoge¬ 
ther despotic, and knowing no other rule but their own arbitrary will, 
there is nothing in India that resembles a court of justice. Neither is 
there a ‘Juidow of public right, nor any code of laws by which those 
\vh<» administer justice may be guided. The civil power and the judi¬ 
cial are generally united, and exercised in each district by the collector or 
receiver of the iinposis. Tins sort of public magistrates are generally 
known under the name of Havildar or Tiuisildar, They are generally 
Brahmans. This tribuiial, chiefly intended for the cfdlection of the 
taxes, takes cognizance of all affairs civil and criminal within its bounds, 
and determines upon all causes.” Description of the Character, Man-r 
ners, and Customs of tlie people of India, by the Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in the Mysore, p, 493, 
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riiE form erf the government is one; the nature of m 
the laws for the administration of justice is the other, 
of the two circumstances b\?' which the condition of 
the people in all countries is chiefly determined. Of 
these two primary causes no result to a greater cjpgree 
ensures the happiness or misery of the people, than 
the mode of jiroviding for the pecuniary M*ants of the 
government, and the extent to which the agents of 
government, of whatever kind, are enabled to divide 
among themselves and their creatures, the annual 
jwoduce of tlie land and labour of the community. 

'l^he matters (jf tletail, which by tlieir number and 
uncertainty liave so exceedingly j)erplexed the ser¬ 
vants of the Company, in the financial operation*; of 
the Indian government.^* cannot here be dcscrificd. 

The general outline, and tJie more important effects, 
of that system^of taxation whicli is described in the 
ancient books, are all that falls within the design 
of an account of the ancient state of the people. 

1. ‘‘Of grain,’’ says the ordinance of Menu, “ an 
eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth may be taken by 
the king;” to he determined, adds the gloss of the 
commentator CuUuca, “ by the difference of the soil, 
and the labour necessary to cultivate it.”^ 2, “ He 

may also take a sixth part* of the clear annual in- 


^ Lawb of Menu, ch. vii, 130. 
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BOOK IL crease of trees, flesh-meat, honey, claiiiied butter, per- 
fumes, medical substances, liquids, flowers, roots and 
fruit, of gathered leaves, potherbs, grass, utensils 
made with leather, or cane, earthen pots, and all 
things made of stone.”3. Of cattle, of gems, of 
gold and silver, "added each year to the capital 
stock, a fiftieth part may be taken by the king,”^ 
4. ‘‘ Having ascertained the rules of purchase and 
sale,” says the law, “ the length of the way, the 
expenses of food and of condiments, the charges of 
securing the goods carried, and the neat profits of 
tra<le, let the king oblige traders to pay taxes on 
their saleable commodities; after full consideration, 
let aJcing so levy those taxes continually in his domi¬ 
nions, that both he and the merchant may receive a 
just compensation for their several acts.”'^ 5. “ Let 
the king order a mere trifle to be i)aid, in the name 
of the annual tax, by the meaner inhabitants of his 
realm, who subsist by petty traffic: 6. By low handi¬ 
craftsmen, artificers, and servile men, who support 
themselves by labour, the king ihay cause work to 
be done for a day in each mouth.”** It is added; 
7. A military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the cro])s of his realm at time of urgent necessity, 
as of war or invasion, and })rotects his people to the 
utmost of his power, commits no sin. 8. The tax 
on the mercantile class, which in times of prosperity 
must be only a twelfth part of their crops, and a 
fiftietli of their personal profits, may be an eighth of 
their crops in a time of distress, or a sixth, which is 
the medium, or even a fourth in great public adver¬ 
sity ; but a twentieth of their gains on money and 
other moveables is the highest tax: serving men, ar- 


« Laws of Menu, cb. vii. 131, 132." 
» Ib. 137,12fi. 


^ Jb. 130. 

< Ib. 137, 138. 
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tisans, and mechanics, must assist by their labour, but BOOK II, 
at no time pay taxes.” ^ 

In these several articles is found an enumeration of 
all the objects of taxation ; and a general expression 
of the modes and degrees of, impost. We perceive 
taxes on the produce of land, taxes- on the produce of 
labour, a tax on accumulation, a tax on sales, and poll 
taxes. In article 1is exhibited a tax on tlie pro¬ 
duce of land; In article 2., a tax both on the pro¬ 
duce of land, and on the produce of labour; In article 
' 3., is a tax on acc umulation, at least in certain com¬ 
modities; In article.4., is a tax on purchases and 
sales; In article o., is one sort of poll tax; In article 
6., is another. ^ 

There are two primary qualities desirable in a 
system of taxation; and in them every thing is in¬ 
cluded. 

The First is, to take from the people the smallest 
quantity possildt^ of their annual produce. 

The Second is, to take from tlieni that whicli is 
taken with the sfnallest possible hurt or uneasi¬ 
ness. 

I. Of taking from the peojde more than enough of 
the matter of vvealtl), tlic^.causes are two; 1st. When 
the gov ernment consumes beyond the smallest amount 
sufficient to obtain the serviees which it yields; 

2d. When the (ollection of the taxes themselves 
costs more tliati the lowest sum at which, without 
sacrificing greater advantages, it is capable of being 
performed. 

II. Of tlie hurt and uneasiness, beyond the loss of 
what is taken away, which a system of taxation is 
liable to produce, the causes seem to be; 1. Uncer¬ 
tainty ; 2. Inequality; 3. IiApedinient to production; 


* Laws of Menu, cb. x. 118,120. 
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BOOK II. 4'. Injury to the good qualities, bodily or mental, of 
the people. 

Of the first head and its subdivisions, no illustra¬ 
tion is necessary; and a few words will suffice for the 
second. 

1. tUncertainty-may arise from two sources; 
1. Uncertainty in the meaning of the words, by 
which the tax is defined; % Uncertainty in the cir¬ 
cumstances upon which the amount of the tax is 
made to depend; as if it were made to^ depend upon 
tlie weather, or the state of a man’s healtli. Uncer¬ 
tainty in the meaning of the words opens a door to 
opjiressiou and fraud, on the part of the collector. 
He \jill exact the largest sum' consistent with the 
words, if he is not bribed; the lowest, if he is. Un¬ 
certainty, from whatever source, is a cause of uneasi¬ 
ness. The mind is continually haunted with the 
idea of the worst, and with all the fears which attend 
it; fears, often very great and tormenting. As often 
as a ^source of chicanery is opened about the amount 
which the contributor should j>ay,*a source of extor¬ 
tion is opened, and a source of oppression, iiecessaiy 
to qflfect the extortion. 

2. Of the unequal partition of taxes, the necessary 
consequence is, a greater quantity of suffering, than 
the same amount of taxes would prbduce, if more 
equally inijiosed; because the pain of the man who 
pays too much is out of all proportion greater than 
the pleasure of the man who pays too little. To 
make the burthen of taxes equal, it should be made 
to preSvS with equal severity upon every individual. 
This is not effected by a mere numerical proportion. 
The man who is taxed to the amount of one tenth, 
and still more the man who is taxed to the amount of 
OTIC fifth or one half, of an income of 100/. per annum, 
is taxed far more severely, than the man who is 
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taxed to an equal proportion of an income of 1000/, BOOK it, 
and to a prodigious degree more severely than the 
man who is taxed to an equal proportion of 10,000/. 
per annum. 

3. On the mischievousness ol all taxes which im¬ 
pede production, it is needless to enlarge. It is*only 
necessary ^to make them known, or rather acknow¬ 
ledged, 1. Of this sort, are all taxes which take 
away any part of that property which has been 
already employed, as capital; because there is 
always more or less of difficulty in replacing it from 
the liind destined for immediate consumption. 2. Of 
this sort also are all taxes wliich create any encou¬ 
ragement whatsoevc'r, or any cliscouragement^vluit- 
soever, to any particular employment of capital in 
rcsj)ecl to^uther employments; for as capital is always 
carried by a strong inipuise to that employment 
which is the most ])roductive, every thing* wliich 
turns it out of the course which it would take of its 
own accord, turns so much of it out of a more, into a 
less jiroductive ehfmuel, 

4, That all taxes ought to be shunned which tend 
to lessen the amount of useful (jualities in the people, 
will not be contradicted. Taxes upon medicines 
have a tendciuy to diminish liealth and streng*th. 

Taxes upon innocent amusements, as the' sports of 
the field, have a tendency to drive the peojile to 
others that are hurtful. Taxes upon articles of con¬ 
sumption not hurtful, which have a tendency to 
supplant others that are, as tea and sugar to sup[)Iani 
intoxicating liquors, prompt to the consumption of 
the hurtful. 1 axes upon law proceedings arc a pre¬ 
mium upon the practice of every species of iniquity. 

I lotteries are a direct encouragement to a habit of 
mind, with which no useful tendency can easily co¬ 
exist. And all taxes, of which the quantity due u 
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BOOK IX. not dear and certain, train the people, by continual 
practice, to a state of hardened perfection in menda- 
dty, in fraud, and in perjury. 

1. In the above list of the sacred ordinances con¬ 
cerning taxes, the first relates entirely to the tax on 
the produce of the* soil. It offends against the rule 
of certainty to a high degree. The amount varies 
as one to one half; and the variation is made to de¬ 
pend upon circumstances the uncertainty of which 
opens a boundless field to all the wretched arts of 
chicanery and fraud on the part of the people, and 
all the evils of oppression on the part of the collectors. 
As the determination of the circumstances on which 
the ^ount of the assessment depends belongs of 
course, in such a state of society as that of the 
Hindus, to the agents of the treasury, a free career 
is afforded to all the baneful operations of favour 
and disfavour, of bribery and corruption. When¬ 
ever an option is granted between a less exaction and 
a greater, the violent propensity of all imperfect go¬ 
vernments to excess iw expense sure in time to 
ij establish the greater. It would aj)pear accordingly 
/I that a sixth part of the produce became the uniform 
i tax in Hindustan; and that the indulgence in fa¬ 
vour of the barren soils was extinguished. Tins is 
the state in which it was found by tlie Mohammedan 
conquerors.^ And in Sacontala,‘^ the king is de¬ 
scribed, at a much earlier period, as “ that man 
whose revenue arises from a sixth part of his people’s 
income.” The source of variation and uncertainty 
from these causes was prodigiously enlarged by the 
power reserved to the king, of taking even a fourth 
of the crops, in times of distress. As he \\ as himself 

* Ayeen Akbery, p. 347. 

An ancient Sanscrit poem of the dramatic form, translated by Sir 
William Jones: See the beginning ot the fifth act. 
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ilie judge of these times of necessity, we may believe BOOK ii. 
that they were of pretty frequent recurrence, 

2, In the second of these fisced ordinances, a variety 
of products are enumerated, which, in a rude age, are 
cither the spontaneous produce of the soil, as flowers, 
roots, grass; or obtained from the spontaneous pro¬ 
duce, by sqme very simple process; as perfumes and 
medical substances, by expression; flesh-meat and 
honey, by killing the animals which produce them; 
and these, as*costing little in point of labour, are all 
taxed at the highest rate imposed upon grain. By 
one of those capricious arrangements which abound 
in the institutions of a rude people, utensils made of 
leather, cane, earth, and stone, in the production of 
which labour is the principal agent, are placed under 
the same exaction as the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, ^riie consequence must have been to render 
these commodities proportion ably dean 

In the execution of this^ ordinance, there must have 
been excessive uncertainty, and excessive expense. 

What is meant Ify “the annual increase?’^ The 
“ annual produce of trees ” is an absurd expi'ession: 

Trees grow not by the year. What shall be said of 
such expressions, as “ tho. annual produce,’* of “ clari¬ 
fied butter,” “ ol flesh-meat,” “ of flowers ?” Not 
commodities, which continue accumulating, till the 
amount of the annual produce is seen entire at the 
end of the year: but commodities daily brought into 
existence and daily consumed. To collect the tax 
upon such commodities, a daily visit in every family 
would hardly suffice. In the execution of this ordi¬ 
nance, tlie temptation to the incessant practice of all 
the arts of fraud, on the part of tlie people, and the 
powers of oppression bestdwed upon the collectors, 
were well calculated to fill the society with immorality 
and suffering. 
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BOOK II. 3. In the third of the above ordinances are entt* 
Chap. 5. j^^j^ated the principal classes of i;noveablcs known to 
the Hindus. It seems to be the addition made in any 
year to the previoiys stock, and not the previous 
stock itseltj of which one fiftieth is taken in the way 
of tax. In a society, full of knowledge and industry, 
tJiis would have been a tax upon capital,,and there¬ 
fore mischievous: in Hindustan, where gold, silver, 
and gems, were most commonly hoarded, and not 
devoted to production, it would not liaVe been easy 
to find a leSvS objectionable tax. Unless in a state 
of society rapidly progressive, or a vStatein which tliere 
is excessive fluctuation of fortunes, that is, excessive 
iniseiijF% it would be a very unproductive tax. 

4. In the words of the fourth ordinance is described 
a tax on all purchases and sales. The circumstances 
on which the amount is made to depend are so uncer¬ 
tain, as to constitute a great seminary of fraud on the 
one hand, and a great office of oppression on the other. 
The tax is also hurtful to production, by impeding 
circulation; that is, tlih passage of property from a 
situation in which it is less, to one in which it is more 
useful. The mode in which, at least in modern times, 
it was chiefly raised, that of 'transit duties, multiplied 
to excess, obstructed all that encouragement to indus¬ 
try whicJi is afforded by the interchange of commodi¬ 
ties, not only between different countries, but one 
province and another of the same country. As often 
as property which has been, and is to be, employed as 
capital, is bought and sold, it is a tax upon caj)itaL 

5. A poll tax, when paid in money, or any otiicr 
common measure of value, is chiefly objectionable ,on 
account of its inequality; as the same sum is a very 
different buithen to difierent persons. 

’6. A poll tax paid in labour is somewhat less ob¬ 
jectionable in point of equality, though the same 

2 
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portion of his time may be a much greater burtlien book il 
upon one man than ^ it is upon another. It is chielly 
objectionable on account of the loss of time, and of* 
property, which it occasions to those who have it to 
pay. In a well-ordered society, accordingly, where 
every man’s time and labour arc disposed of to the 
best advantage, it has no place. 

Some of these ordinances are modified, or the words 
rendered a little more precise, in the Gentoo (<ode 
translated by*]Mr. lialhed. 3’he following are exam- 
’ples. If a man purchase goods in his own country, 
and sell them again there, one tenth of his profit goes 
to the magistrate. If the purchase took place in a 
foreign kingdom, ami the sale in his own, one twen¬ 
tieth only is the share of the magistrate.^ If a man, 
having purchased flowers, or roots, as ginger, radislies, 
and the like, or honey, or grass, or firewood, from 
another kingdom, sells them in his own, the magistrate 
is entitled to one sixth of his profits.^ What was 
the reason of severe exaction in such cases doc\i not 
appear. Rude times give notTeasons. In the days 
of JMenii these taxes appear to have been much more 
moderate; a fiftieth of mercantile profits l>cing ihe 
ordinary, and a twentieth.llie extraordinary tax. 

In this system of taxation, other sources arc of small 
importance; the levnme of the sovereign arises al¬ 
most wholly from the artificial produce of the land. 

To understand in what manner the people of Hindus¬ 
tan were affected by taxation. Hut circumstances of 
this impost are all that require to be very minutely 
explored. 


* Tiie political ccononii.sts of Hindustan, and tiio.sc of tlic luercuntiic 
{ljeoj*y inouxU-rn Kurope. proceeded different vie\vs. 

« llalhed’s Gentoo Code, cfi. x\i. sect. <1. On sales of very small 
amount, or on those of young heifers, (the cow was a, sacred Huiiual no 
tax was levied. 
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BOOK IIJ The tenure of land in Hindustan has been the 
Ciup, q{ violent controversies arnong the servants of 

the Company; and between them and other Europeans. 
They first sprung up amid the disputes between Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Francis, respecting the best mode 
of taxing Bengal* And they have been carried on 
with great warmth, and sometimes with^eat acri¬ 
mony, ever since. Of these controversies the account 
will be due, at the j)eriods when they occur. At 
present it will suffice to bring to light the circftim- 
stances which appear to ascertain the ancient state of 
the country, in respect to the distribution of property 
in the land. 

Iv a state of society resembling our own, in which 
property is secure, and involves very extensive rights 
or privileges, the affections which it excites are so 
strong, and give such a force to the associations, by 
which the idea of it is comjiacted and formed, that 
in minds of little range, wdiose habits are blind and 
obstinate, the particulars combined together under 
the idea of property, appear to be connected hy na¬ 
ture, and cannot, without extreme injustice, be con¬ 
ceived to exist apart. 

vVt different times, liowcWer, vei;y different rights 
and advantages are included under the idea of pro- 
j>orty. At very early periods of society it included 
very few: originally, nothing more perhaps than 
use during occupancy, the commodity being liable 
to be taken by another, the moment it was relin¬ 
quished by the hand whicli held it : but one privilege 
is added to another as society advances: and it is 
not till a considerable ))rogress has been made in 
civilization, that the right of property involves all the 
powers which are ultimately bestowed upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the different 
combinations of benefits which are included under the 
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idea of property, at different periods of society, are 
all equally arbitrary,; that they are not the offspring 
of nature, but the creatures of will; determined, and 
chosen by the society, as thaj arrangement with 
regard to useful objects, which is, or is pretended to be, 
the best for all. • 

It is wo^hy of remark, that property in moveables 
was established; and that it conveyed most of the 
powers which are at any time assigned to it; while, 
as yet, property in land had no existence. So long 
*as men continue to derive their subsistence from 
hunting ; so long, indeed, as they continue to derive 
it from their flocks and herds, the land is enjoyed in 
common. Even when they begin to derive it i^rtly 
from the ground, though the man who has culti¬ 
vated a field is regarded as possessing in it a property 
till he has reaped his crop, he has no better title to it 
than another for the succeeding year.* 

In jwosccuting the advantages which are found to 
spring from the newly-invented method of derK'ing 


* Suevorum gens estlonge maximaet bellicosissima Germanorumomnium, 
li centum pages habere dicuntur.* ** Privati et separati agri aputieos 
nibU ost; ncque longius anno remauere uno in ioco^ incoleiidi causa licet: 
neque multum frumentored maxiutam partem lacte atque pecore vivunt^ 
multumque sunt in venationibus. Caesar. De Bell. Gal, lib. iv. cap. 1. 
Among some tribes 0f negroes on the coast of Africa, each individual 
must obtain the consent of the chief before he has liberty to cultivate a 
field, and is only protected in its possession till he has reaped the crop 
for which he has toiled. Kistoire Generale des Voyages, tom. v. ch, vii, 
sect, 5, ** Neque quisquam agri modum certum, aut fines proprios ha- 
bet : sed magistratus ac principes, in ^annos singulos, gentibus cogna- 
tionibusque honnnum qui una coierunt quantum et quo loco visum est 
agri attribuunt; atque anno post, alio transire cogunt,” Csesar. De 
Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 20. • 

-Rigid] Getaj,^ 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annua; 

Defunctumque laboribus 

^quali recreat sorte vicarius. Hor. Hb, tii. Od. 24. 

S 
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ti. the means of subsistence from the ground, experience 

^ in time discovers, that much obstruction is created by 
restricting the right of ownership to a single year; 
and that food would be provided in greater abund¬ 
ance, if, by a greater, permanence, men were en¬ 
couraged to a more careful cultivation. To make, 
however, that belong to one man, which formerly 
belonged to all, is a change, to which men do not 
easily reconcile their minds. In a thing of so much 
importance as the land, the change is a.great revolu¬ 
tion. To overcome the popular resistance, that 
expedient which appears to have been the most 
generally successful, is, to vest the sovereign, as 
the represeiitative of the society, with that property 
in t^e land which belongs to the society; and the 
sovereign parcels it out to individuals, with all those 
powers of ownership, which are regarded as most 
favourable to the extraction from the land of those 
benefits which it is calculated to yield. When a 
sovereign takes possession of a country by conquest, 
he naturally appropriates to himsjlf all the benefits, 
which the ideas of his soldiers permit. 

J[n many of the rude parts of Africa, the property 
of the land is understood tQ reside in the sovereign ; 
it is in the shape of a donation froih him, that indivi¬ 
duals ai’e allowed to cultivate; and when the son, as 
is generally the case, succeeds to the father, it is only 
by a prolongation of the royal bounty, which, in 
some places at least, is not obtained w ithout a for¬ 
mal solicitation.^ It is- known, that in Egypt the 


J Histoire Generale des Voyages, tom. iv. ch. xiii. p. 203. Modern 
Universal History, vol. xvii. p. 322. I am induced to transcribe the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Mr. Park : Concerning property in the soil ; it 
appeared to me that the lands and native woods were considered as be¬ 
longing to the king, or (where the government was not monarchical) to 
the state. When any individual of free condition had the means of cul* 
tirating more land than he actually possessed, he applied to the chief 
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king was the sole proprietor of the land; and one fifth BOOK II. 
of the produce appears to have been yielded to him 
as revenue or rent.* Throughout the Ottoman do¬ 
minions, the Sultan claims to himself the sole property 
in land.* The same has undoubtedly been the situ¬ 
ation of Persia, both in ancient and modem times.^ 

“ It is established,” says the late intelligent Governor 
of Java, “from every source of inquiiy, that the 
sovereign in Java is the loixi of the soil.”'* And 


* man of the district, who allowed him an extension of territory, on condi¬ 
tion of forfeiture, if the ]and,\ were not brought into cultivation by a given 
period. The condition being fulfilled, the soil become vested in the pos¬ 
sessor ; and, for aught that^appeared to me, descended to his heirs/^ 
Travels in Africa, p. 260, 261- 

** All the land is said to belong to the king; but if a man chooses to 
clear a spot and erect a town, he may : the land is free for any of the 
people. If a stranger, indeed, that is, an European, should wish to settle 
among them, he must make a present of goods to the king/’ Correspond¬ 
ence of John Kizcll, on the state of the people on the river Sherbro, 
Appendix to the Sixth lleport of the African Institulion, p. 133. 

* Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cix. says, that Sesostris, as he was told by the 
priests, divided all t-lie land of Egypt among the people, and ilience 
raised his revenues, i in loosing an annual tribute on each portion \ 

Na< awo TuTa T0(f *w<Ta|avTa ajro^ojsnv k<xt *t*auT0v. 

See loo, Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 1135. Diod. Sic. lib, i. sect, 2. cap. xxiv. 

* Volney’s Titivels in Syria and Egypt, vol. ii, p. 402, el passim. De 
rEgvptc, pur le General lieyuier, p. 60, 51. 

Tor iufbnnution oi^ this poiift, see llcrodot. lib. iii.; lib. iv. cup. 
xlii.; Sir William Ouscley’s Translation of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian geo¬ 
grapher, who lived i« the tenth century, p. 137 ; Institutes of Timur; 
Ayeen Akberry ; Chardin’s Tra\ els. 

4 Gov. llaffles’ Minute on Java, p. 6; also, p. 79, 108. The distribu¬ 
tion of the land among the Peruvians was as follows : One third part of it 
was dedicated to, and cultivated for, the gods; that is, the priests. 
Another third part the Inca reserved for himself, for the mainienanco of 
his court and of his armies. The remaining third he distributed to tha 
people, assigning an established portion to each family. Hut no parti¬ 
cular man,” (says Acosta, Nat* and Mor. Hist, of the Indies, book 
cb. XV.) “ possessed any thing proper to hiinself of this third portion, 
neither did the Indians ever possess any, if it were not by special graca 
from the Inca.” Garcilasso de la Vega tells ns, (part I. book V. ch. i.) 
that it was only when there was more land than suflSced for the people, 
that the Inca and the Sun received iheir full thirds; when that was not 
the case, these portions w ere dimiuisfaed to augment to the proper pro* 

s 2 
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BOOK II, when -the fact is established in regard to Java, it 
* is established with regard to all that part of the 
eastern islands, which in point of manners and civili¬ 
zation resembled Java. It is not disputed that 
in China the whole property of the soil is vested in 
the Ernijeror.’ By the laws of the Welsh, in the 
ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was 
declared to belong to the king; * and we may safely, 
says Mr. Turner, believe, that the same law prevailed 
while the Britons occupied the whole island.** 

[To those who contemplate the prevalence of this 
institution, among nations contiguous to the Hindus, 
and resembling them in the state of civilization, it 
cannot appear surjirising, that among them, too, the 
sovereign was the loixi of the soil. The fact is, 
indeed, very forcibly implied, in many of the ancient 
laws and institutions. “ Of old hoards,” says one of 
the ordinances of Menu, “ and precious minerals in 
the earth, the king is entitled to half by reason of his 
general protection, and because he is the supreme lord 
of the soil.” ■* The king, as proprietor, and as fully 
entitled to an equitable return for the land which he 
« 

portion that of the people. See too Curli, Lottres sur rAmerique, let. 
XV. For great services land was glVen in full property; Acosta, book 
VI. ch. xviii; and this is another remarkable coincidence with what ex¬ 
isted in Hindustan. * 

‘ Abb^ Grosier Descr. de la Chine; but Mr, Barrow's testimony is 
the most direct and satisfactory. ‘‘ The emperor,*' says he, “ is consi¬ 
dered as the sole proprietary of the soil, but the tenant is never turned 
out of possession as long as he continues to pay his rent, which is cal¬ 
culated at about one tenth of what his farm is supposed capable of 
yielding; and though the holder of lands can only be considered as a 
tenant nt wall, yet it is his own fault if he should be dispossessed/' 
Barrow's China, p. S97. 

« Leges Wallica', Hoel, cap. 337. 

3 Turner's History of tlie Anglo-saxons, vol. ii. ch. iii. 

Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 39. have here substituted the word su¬ 
preme for the. w'ord parumounti used by Sir William Jones, w hicb has no 
meaning but as it relates to the feudal institutions of Eurojie, and is cal¬ 
culated to convey an erroneous idea. 
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has let, is empowered to punish the cultivator for bad 
cultivation. “ If lapd be injured, by the fault of the 
farmer himself, as if he fails to sow it in due time, he 

shall be fined ten times as much as the kind’s share 

» ^ 

of the crop, that might otherwise have been raised; 
but only five times as much, if it w as the fault of his 
servants without his knowledge.” ^ Among other an¬ 
cient memorials of Ilitidu institutions and manners, 
are certain inscriptions engraved on durable mate¬ 
rials. Some 6f tlicm are records of grants of land, 
commonly to favourite Brahmens; and afford strong 
indication of the proprietary riglits of the sovereign. 
The sovereign gives^ aM^ay villages and lands, not 
einj)ty, Init already occupied by cultivators, ^ind 
paying rent.^ It appears from an ordinance of 
Yagyawalcva, one of the most sacred of the law 
sages, that the kings alienated the lands within their 
dominions, in the same manner, and by the same title, 
as they alienated any portion of their revenues.'^ On 

‘ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 243. • 

* Seo a royal grant of Wind, engraved on a copper plate, bearing date 
twenty-tfiree years before Christ; and discovered among the ruins at 
Monguir, translated by Mr. Wilkins, Asiat. Researches, i. 123. ‘MJe 
It known,” says the inscription, (p. 126) ‘‘ that I have given the ab^ve- 
inentioiied town of Meseeka, who.^e limits include the heids where the 
cattle graze, above and Relow the surface, with all the lands belonging 
to it, together with all the Mango and Modhoo trees; all its waters, and 
all their banks and verdure; all its rcvfs^ ail its tolls and fines for crimes, 
and rewards for catching thieves. Init there shall be no molestation, 
no passage for troops,” &c. It is hero remarkable tliut the .sovereign, as-. 
well as the proprletarv, rights are given away; so indissohihly were 
these united in the minds ami institutions of the Hindus. In the same 
manner in another grant of land found at Tanna, and bearing date An. 
Christi, 1018, the land is given away « with its herbage, wood, and 
water, and with power of punishing for the ten crimes.” Asiat. Re¬ 
searches, i. 304. * 

“ Let a king, having given land, or assigited revenue, cause liis gift 
to be written for the information of good princes, who will succeed him 
either on prepared cloth, or on a plate*of copper, sealed above with his 
signet; having described his ancestors and hiuibelf, the dimensions or 
quantity of the gift, with its metes and bounds, if it be land, and set his 
own hand to it, and specified the time, let him render his donation firm/* 


BOOK II. 
Chap. 5. 
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11. this point, it is of material importance to remark, 
"**’■ ■ that up to the time, when the interests of the Com¬ 
pany's servants led them to raise a controversy about 
the rights of the Zemindars, every European visitor, 
without one exception 'that I have found, agrees in 
the opinion, that the sovereign was the owner of the 
soiL‘ 

See the original, and the translation of Sir William Jones, Asiat, Res. 
iii. 50. 

The Digest of Hindu law, translated by Colebroolte^, (i. 460) declares, 
** By conquest, the earth became the property of the holy Parasu Rama, 
by^ift the property of the sage Casyapa; and,'committed by him to 
Cshatriyas for the sake of protection, became their protective property 
successively held by powerful conquerors, and not by subjects, cultivat¬ 
ing the soil,*’ It further appears, from the same passage, that by agree¬ 
ment/*dth the sovereign, and not otherwise, a tenure of more than one 
year might be required; but without such agreement, the cultivator might 
be turned away at the end of every year, if a larger rent was oOered by 
any other. It was highly necessary to quote this passaj^e, though it is 
affirmed by Col. Wilks, to be a law manufactured by the complaisant 
Brahmens, who made the Digest, on purpose to suit the opinions of the 
ruling power, at that time in love with the Zemindarry system. Col. 
Wilks affirms, that there is nothing whatsoever which the Brahmens can¬ 
not make to be law, on a similar occasion. And it Is at least certain, 
that part of what they give as Igw has been proved to be at variance with 
all that appears either of their presenter ancient institutions. 

That there were no hereditary estates in India; for that all the laud 
belonged to the king, which he disposed of at pleasure.** Persian autho. 
rity, quoted by Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, p. 132. 

1 It is proper to adduce the more femarkable instances. The ancient 
Greeks who visited India expressly inform us, that the kings were the 
solo proprietors of the soil, and that a fourth part of the produce was 
usually paid them in kind as the rent or tribute. Strabo, lib, xv. p. lOoQ. 
Diod. Sic. lib- ii- p- 53. 

“ Diodorus, Stfabo, the voyagers and travellers of later times, without 
any exception that has fallen within the scope of ray limited reading, the 
authors of tlie Lettres Edifiaiites, and the Euro}>ean travellers who visited 
the court of Aurung^ebe in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
Bernier, Tlievcnot, Chardin, Tavernier, and I believe, Manouchi, ai:e 
unanimous in denying the existence of private landed property in India.’’ 
Wilks, Hist. Sketches, p, 114. 

In revenue the Emperor doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or 
any eastern prince, tlie sums I dale not name, but the reason. AU the 
land is his, no man has a foot.” Sir T. Roe to the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, Churchill, i. 803. 

« Toutes les terres du royaurac,” says Bernier^ cstant en propre an 
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Wherever the Hindus have remained under the BOOK n. 
influence of their ancient customs and laws, the facts 
correspond with the inference which would be drawn 

from these laws. Under the direction of the Go- 

» 

vernor-General of Bengal, a journey was undertaken, 
in the year 1766j by Mr. Motte, to the diamond 
mines in ^he province of Orissa. In a narrative of 
his journey, he gives an account of the distribution of 
the land at Sumbhulpoor, which till that time had re¬ 
mained undef the native goveriiment. Each village 
being rated to tl>e government at a certain quantity 
of rice, which is j)aid in kind, the land is thus divided 
among the inhabitants: To everj"^ man, as soon as he 
arrives at the proper age, is granted such a quqptity 
of arable land as is estimated to produce 242-j^ ineasui'es 

roi,”&c. Suite de Mem. stir TEmp. tiu Grand Mngol, t. ii. p. 10. See 
also, p. 150,174, 178 : at p. 189, he makes the following remark; Cos 
trois etats, Turkic, Persf, ct I’llindoustan, coramc ils out tons ost(? ce 
Mien et ce 2’ica, a i’egard des fouds dc terre et de ia propriety des pos¬ 
sessions, qui cst Ic fondement de tout ce qu'il y a dc beau et Me boa 
dans le rnonde, ne pcuveiTt qifils ne se rasemblent de bien pres.” Mon¬ 
tesquieu seems to have been fully aware of this important fact.—Le.s 
Joix des Indes, gut donnent les terres aux princes, et oteni aux paxticu- 
licf's resprit de propriHc, augmenteiit les mauvais eflets du climat, 
e’est a dire, la paresse naturelle.”, Ksp. de Loix, liv. xiv. eh, (i. 

“ All the lands in Jtidia are con.sidered as the property of the king, 
cxcc.pt some hereditary districts possessed by Hindoo princes.” Dow's 
Hindostan, preface, p. xlii. 

All the lands in the kingdom,” says Mr. Grme, (Fragments, p. 403) 
belong to the king: therefore all the lands in the provinces are subject to 
the Nabob. With him, or liis representatives, farmers agree for the cul¬ 
tivation of such an extent, on reserving to themselves such a proporiiow 
of the produce. This proportion is settled acct»rding to the dithculty or 
ease of raising the grain, and seldom exceeds a third.” One third to the 
cultivator, and two thirds to the proprietor, would be accounted a rack- 
rent in l- 4 igl;ind, Mr. Ormc says again, (Ibid. p. 4J4) The king,’by 
being proprietor of the lauds, sells to his subjects their subsistence, in¬ 
stead of receiving supplies from them.” Mr. lloivvelJ says, (Interesting 
Historical Events, i. 2'^0). “The r2nts of the lands are the property 
of the emperor.” And again, “ The tenures of the ryots are irrevocable, 
as long as they pay the rent; and by the laws of Hindostan, they must 
twelve months in arrear before they can be ejected/* Ibid. 
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Chap. 5. Qjjg fourth to the r^'ah or king. Mr. Motte adds; 
“ The reserved rent of three or four villages, being 
one fourth the produce of the land, is applied to the 
use of the rajah’s hOdseJiold. The reserved rent of 
the rest is given to, his relations or principal servants, 
who by these means have all the inhabitants depend¬ 
ent on them.”^ Dr. Buchanan gives a* particular 
account of the manner in which the crop, in those 
parts of India which are most purely Hindu, is 
divided between the inhabitants and the government. 
In 'Bengal it is not allowed to be cut down till the 
rent or tax is first paid: but in those countries to 
which his journey principally relates, it is the custom, 
after'the grain has been thretshed out in the field, to 
collect it into heaps, and then to divide it. A heap 
generally consists of about 110 Winchester bushels, of 
which he presents the following distribution as a spe¬ 
cimen of the partition which is usually made. For 
the gods, that is, for the priests at their temples, are 
deducted five seers, containing abput one-third of a 
Winchester gallon each; for charity, or for the men¬ 
dicant Brahmens, an equal quantity ; for the astrolo- 
■ ger and the Brahmen of the village, one seer each; 
for the barber, the potmakef, the waJiherman, and the 
Vasaradava, who is I)oth carpenter acd blacksmith, 
two seers each; for the measurer, four seers ; for the 
Aduca, a kind of beadle, seven seers; for the village 
chief, eight seers, out of which he has to furnish the 
village sacrifices; and for the accomptant, ten seers. 

I A Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines of Sumbhnlpoor, 
in the province of Orissa, by Thomas Motte, Esq. Asint. Annual Regiii- 
, ter, i.. Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 75. Mr. Motte further informs us that 

every man at Sumbhnlpoor is enrolled as a soldier, and is allowed half a 
measure of rice in the day for his subsistence, while his wife cultivates the 
farm. He seems to say that this subsistence is given to him by the wife 
from the produce of the farm. 
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All these perquisites are the same, whatever be the BOOK n. 
size of the heap beyond a measure of about twenty- 
five Winchester bushels. When these allowances 
are withdrawn the heap is measured ; and for every 
candaca which it contains, a jne&sure equal to 
Winchester bushels,.there is again, deducted half a 
seer to the village watchmen, two and a half seers to 
the accomj)tant, as much to the chief of the village; 
and the bottom of the heap, about an inch thick, 
mixed with the cow-dung which in order to purify it 
had been spread on the ground, is given to the Nir- 
gunty, or conductor of water. These several deduc¬ 
tions, on a heap of twenty candacas, or 110 Win¬ 
chester bushels, amouht to about 5 -i- per cent, on the 
gross produce. Of the remainder, 10 per cent, is 
paid to the collectors of the revenue, as their wages 
or hire; and the heap is last of all divided into halves 
between the king and the cultivator.* 

From these facts only one conclusion can be drawn, 
that the property of the soil resided in the sovereign; 
for if it did not reside in him, if will be impossible to 
show to whom it belonged. The cultivators were 
left a bare compensation, often not so much as a hare 
compensation, for the labour and cost of cultivation: 
they got the benefit of their labour: all the benefit of 
the land went to the king.* 

1 Buchanan^s Journey throuj^h the Mysore, i. 2,3, 130, 194,265. 

This simple mode of rating lands for half their yearly produce is derived 
from the remotest antiquity in different parts of Ilindostan, and still in¬ 
variably prevails in such countries as were left unsubdued by the Maho- 
medans, like Tanjore, where the ancient Indian forms of administration 
are, for the most part, preserved entire.” British India Analysed, 
i. 195. 

* The Missionary Dubois, with Ins singular opportunities of correct 
information, says peremptorily; “ Creditors can have no hold on the 
real estate of their debtors, because tl!e Hindus have no property in the 
soil. The lands which they cultivate are the domain of the prince, who 
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BOOK II. Upon the state of facts, in those places where the 
Chap. 5 . pj.gggut practices of the Hindus,have not been forced 
into a disconformity with their ancient institutions, 
the fullest light has been thrown, by those servants 
of the Company, who made the inquiries requisite 
for the introduction of a regular system of finance, 
into the extensive regions in the south of .India added 
to the British dominions during the administrations 
of the Marquisses Cornwallis and Wellesley. Place, 
Munro, Thackeray, Hodgson, were happily men of 
talents; sufficiently enlightened to see the things 
which were before them with their naked eyes; and 
not through the mist of English anticipations. From 
the^reports of these meritorious gentlemen, presented 
to their superiore, the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which inquired into East India affairs in 
1810, have drawn the following as a general picture: 
“ A village, geographically considei'ed, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds, or thousands, of 
acres of arrable and waste land. Politically viewed, 
it resembles a corporation, or tolSvmship. Its proper 
establishment of officers and servants consists of the 
ibilowing descriptions: The Potail, or head inha¬ 
bitant, who has the general superjntendance of the 
affairs of the village, settles the disputes of the inha¬ 
bitants, attends to the police, and performs the duty 


IS the sole proprietor. He can resume them at his pleasure^ and give 
them to iuiother to cultivate. Even the huts in which they live, built of 
mud and covered with thatch, are not their own. All belongs to the 
prince ; and if a man, for any reason whatever, quits his habitation in 
the village, he can hy no means dispose of it to another, although it were 
constructed by his own hands. I'lie only property they possess their 
lew cows and buffaloes; and upon these no creditor is allowed to lay 
bis hands; because, if deprived of his cattle, he would be unable to 
cultivate the land; whence an injury would accrue to the prince.'^ De¬ 
scription, &c. of the People of India, by the Abbe Dubois, p. 496. 

1 
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of collecting the revenues within his village: The BOOKIL 
Curmm, who keeps the accounts of cultivation, and 
registers every thing connected with it: The Tallier 
and Totie; the duty of the former appearing to con¬ 
sist in a wider and more enlarged sphere of action, 
in gaining information of crimes and offences, and in 
escorting and protecting persons travelling from one 
village to another; the province of the latter appear* 
ing to be more immediately confined to the village, 
consisting, among other duties, in guarding the croj)s, 

'Sand assisting in measuring them: The Boundar,y~ 
malty who preserves the limits of the village or gives 
evidence respecting them in cases of dispute: The 
Superintendant of zvater courses and tanks, who 
distributes the water for the purposes of agriculture; 

The Brahmen, who performs the village worship: 

The Schoolmaster, who is seen teaching the children 
in the villages to read and write in the sand: The 
Calendar Brahmen, or astrologer, who proclaims the 
lucky, or unpropitious periods for sowing and thrash¬ 
ing : The Smith, and Carpenter, who manufacture 
the implements of agriculture, and build the dwelling 
of the ryot: The Potman or jwtter: The Washer¬ 
man: The Barber: The Cow-keeper, who looks 
after the cattle: The Doctor: The Dancing Girl, 
who attends at rejoicings; The Jfitsician, and the 
Poet. 

“ Under this simple form of municipal govein- 
ment, the inhabitants of the country have lived, from 
time immemorial. The boundaries of the villages 
have been seldom altered: and though the villages 
themselves have been sometimes injured, and evda 
desolated, by war, famine, and* disease, the same 
name, the same limits, the«same interests, and even 
the same families, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the 
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BOOK IL breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the 
Chap. 5. remains entire, they care not to what power it 

is transferred, or to what sovereign it devolves; its 
internal economy remains unchanged; the Potail is 
still the head inhabitant, and still acts as the petty 
judge and magistj^ate, collector or renter of the 
village/'^ 

These villages appear to have been not only a sort 
of small republic, but to have enjoyed to a great de¬ 
gree the community of goods. Mr. Place, the col¬ 
lector in the jaghire district at Madras, informs us, 
that “Every village considers * itself a distinct so¬ 
ciety ; and its general concerns the sole object of the 
inhabitants at large: a practice,” he adds, “which 
surely redounds as much to the public good as to 
theirs; each having, in some way or other, the assist¬ 
ance of the rest; the labours of all yield the rent; 
they enjoy the profit, proportionate to their original 
interest, and the loss falls light. It consists exactly 
with^ the princi])les upon which the advantages are 
derived from the division of labour; one man goes to 
market, whilst the rest attend to the cultivation and 

I » I'ifth Report, Commit. 1810, p. 85. See, in Considerations on 
I the State of India,” by A. Fraser Tytter, i. 113, a description of a vil- 
I lage in Bengal, which shows that the Indian continent was pervaded by 
^ this institution. 

An association of a similar kind existed among the Mexicans. Ro¬ 
bertson’s America, iii. 283. 

Some curious strokes of resemblance appear in the following particu¬ 
lars of the Celtic manners, in the highlands and islands of Scotland. 
‘^The peculiarities which strike the native of a commercial country, 
proceeded in a great measure from the want of money. To the servants 
and dependants, that were n(>t domestics, were appropriated certain por- 
ti(vis of land for their support. Macdonald has a piece of ground yet, 
called the bard’s, or senachie’s field. When a beef was killed for the 
house, particular parts Were claimed as fees by the several officers, or 
workmen. The head belonged to ihe smith, and the udder of a cow to. 
the piper; the weaver had likewise his particular pan; and so many 
pieces followed these prescriptive claims, that the laird’s was at last but 
little,” Johnson’s Hebrides. 
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the harvest; each has his particular occupation BOOK II. 
assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all. Ano- 
ther practice very frequently prevails, of each pro¬ 
prietor changing his lands every year. It is found 
in some of the richest villages; alid intended, 1 ima¬ 
gine, to obviate that inequality to \rhich a fixed dis¬ 
tribution would be liable.”^ 

The state of taxation is described by the same 
committee, in the following terms: ‘‘ By the custom 
of the Hindu *government, the cultivators were en¬ 
titled to one half of the paddy produce (that is, grain 
in the husk) depending on the j)eriodical rains. Of 
the crops from the dry grain lands, watered by arti¬ 
ficial means, the shafe of the cultivator was about 
two-thirds. Before the harvest commenced, the 
quantity of the crop was ascertained, in the presence 
of the inhalfitants and village servants, by the sui’vey 
of persons, unconnected with the village, who, from 
habit, were particularly skilful and expert, in judging 
of the amount of the produce, and who, in the adjust¬ 
ment of this business, were materially aided by a re¬ 
ference to the produce of former years, as recorded 
by the accountants of the villages. The quantity 
which belonged to the government being thus asc(T- 
tained, it was received in' kind, or in money.” Of 
garden produce,^ of which the culture was more diffi- 
cult, a smaller portion was taken; because, if field 
culture was taxed as much as it could bear^ it seems 
to have been sui)posed that garden culture, at au equal 
rate of taxation, could not have been carried on. 

Such/’ continue the committee, " were the rights 
of the ryots, according to the ancient usage of the 
country. In consequence, however, of the changed 


J Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 723. 
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BOOK IL introduced by the Mahomedan conquest, and the many 

- abuses which later times had established, the share 

really enjoyed by the ryots was often reduced to a 
sixth, and but seldom exceeded a fifth. The assess¬ 
ments had no bounds, but those which limited the 
supposed ability qf the husbandman. The effects of 
this unjust system were considerably augmented by 
the custom, which had become common with the 
Zemindars, of sub-renting their lands to famers, 
whom they armed with unrestricted powers of col¬ 
lection, and who were thus enabled to disregard, 
whenever it suited their purpose, the engagements 
they entered into with the ryots; besides practising 
every species of oppression, which an unfeeling motive 
of'self-interest could suggest. If they agreed with 
the cultivators at the commencement of the year, for 
a rent in money, and the season proved an abundant 
one, they then insisted on receiving their dues in 
kind. When they did take their rents in specie, 
they hardly ever failed to collect a part of them be¬ 
fore the harvest time had anived and the crops were 
cut; which reduced the ryots to the necessity of bor¬ 
rowing from money lenders, at a heavy interest of 
> 3 , 4 , and 5 per cent, per month, the sums requisite to 

make good the anticipated payments that were de¬ 
manded of them. If, from calamity or other cause, 
the ryots were the least remiss in the discharge of 
their rents, the offices of the renters were instantly 
quartered upon them; and these officers they were 
obliged to maintain, until they might be recalled on 
the demand being satisfied. It was also a frequent 
practice with the renters to remove the inhabitants 
from fertUe lands, in order to bestow them on their 
friends and favourites; and to oblige the ryots to 
assist them, where they happened to be farmers, in 
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the tilling of their lands; and to furnish them gra- BOOK II. 
tuitously with labourers, bullocks, carts, and straw.” ^ 

The two terms. Ryot, and Zemindar, introduced 
into this passage, are of frequent recurrence in the 
history of India, and require to be explained. By 
ryots, are always denoted the husbandmen; the im¬ 
mediate cultivators of the ground. The Persian 
term Zemindar, introduced by the Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, was in Bengal, and certain other parts of 
India, the namp of a certain sort of middleman, be- 
Uiv’een the cultivator who raised the crop, and the 
king who received thp greater part of the net pro¬ 
duce. Into the controversy respecting the nature of 
the interest which the Zemindar possessed in the 
land with respect to which he performed bis funct?on 
of middle-man, I shall not at present enter. Another 
occasion will present itself for the examination of that 
subject. It is here sufficient to say, that in districts, 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less extent, a 
person, under the title of Zemindar, received the 
share of the produce, which was exacted from the 
ryot; either by himself, or the persons to whom he 
farmed the receipts; and paid it over to the sove¬ 
reign, reserving a prescribed portion to himself. The 
Zemindar was thi/S, whatever else he might be, the 
collector of the .revenue, for the dbtrict to wliich he 
belonged. As tlie receipt of revenue, in a rude state 
of government, is the business most dear to the go¬ 
vernors, the Zemindar, in order the better to secure 
tliis favourite end, was vested with a great share of 
the powers of government. He was allowed the use 
of a military force; the police of the district was: 
placed in his hands; and he was vested with the 
civil branch of Judicature. , When his district w'as 


Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 81 , 82 . 
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BOOK It. large, he was a sort of a petty prince. In various 
Chap. 5. places of India, however, the collection of the re¬ 
venue had never become fixed and hereditary, in the 
hands of an individual, and the business was trans¬ 
acted between the immediate cultivators, and a 
man who possessed none but the characteristics of an 
immediate oflScer of government. 

The committee say, that a rate of taxation much 
more severe than that which existed under the 
Hindu governments was introduced .by the Moha- 
tpedan rulers, and amid the abuses of modem times. 
For this opinion they have no. authority whatsoever. 
It is, therefore, a mere prejudice. The rate which 
they mention goes far beyond the scale of the ancient 
ordinances: And what reason is there to believe that 
the ancient Hindu governments did not, as the Mo- 
hamedan, levy assessments to the utmost limits of the 
supposed ability of the ryots? In those parts of 
India which Europeans have found still remaining 
under Hindu governments, the state of the people is 
worse, if there is any difference, than where they 
have been subject to the Mohamedan sway. 

, The rate established in the ancient ordinances has 
been regarded as evidence of mild taxation, that is, 
of good government. It only proves that agriculture 
was in its earliest, and most unproductive state; 
and though it paid little, it could not afford to pay 
any more.* We may assume it as a principle, in 
which there is no room for mistake, that a govern¬ 
ment constituted and circumstanced as that of the 


* By tba same rule, the Turkish government would be ranked as excel¬ 
lent. It takes little: buf the reason is, there is nothing more which it 
can take. The ancient assessm|nt on the cultivator in Persia was one- 
tenth ; but in the days of the Indian Emperor Akbar, be was by one 
means or other made to pay more than a half. Ayeen Akberry, Ed. 
in 4to. p. 848. 



Hindus liad only one limit to its exactions, the non¬ 
existence of any tjiing further to take. Another 
thing is certain, that under any state of cultivation, 
but the very worst, if the whole except a sixth of the 
produce of a soil, so rich as that' of Hindustan, had 
been left with the cultivator, he raust have had the 
means of acquiring wealth, and of attaining rank and 
consequence; but these it is well ascertained that the 
ryots in India never enjoyed.^ 

Notwithstamding these proofs that the ownership 
in the land was reserved to the king, this conclusion 
has been disputed, in favour, 1st, of the Zemindars, 
and 2dly, of the Ryots. The question with regard to 
the Zemindars may be reserved till that period o^^the 
history, when it was agitated for the sake of practical 
proceedings on the part of the goveminent. I'he 
question with regard to the Ryots belongs peculiarly 
to this part of the work. 

The circumstance, w-hich appear to have misled 
the intelligent Europeans who have misinterpreted 
this part of the Hindu institutions, are two; first, 
the tenure of the ryot or husbandman; and secondly, 
the humane and honourable anxiety, lest the in¬ 
terests and the happiness of the most numerous class 
of the population should be sacrificed^ if the sovereign 
were ackiiowletfged as owner of the soil. 

But, if this acknowledgment w-ere ever so complete, 
it is inconsistent neither with the tenure which is 
claimed in favour of the ryots, nor with the means of 
their prosperity and happiness. And if it were, the 
acknowledgment of its previous existence would be 
no bar to a preferable arrangement; since the so- 

I The population in Infllu, through st> many ages, must have hecu kept 
down by excess of exaction. Fn en in the richest of India one half 
of the soil has never been under cultivation. 
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BOOK IT. vereign can have a right to nothing whidi is in- 
Chap. 5 . jurioug to his people. 

In a situation in which the revenue of the sove¬ 
reign was increased in proportion to the number of 
cultivators, and in which a great proportion of the 
land continued void of cultivators, there would be a 
competition, not of cultivatoi's for the land, but of the 
land for cultivators. If a ryot cultivated a piece of 
ground, and punctually paid his assessment, the so¬ 
vereign would be far from any wish to remove him, 
because it would be difficult to supply his place. If the 
ryot sold the ground to another ryot, or left it to a suc¬ 
cessor, that is, put another in his place who would 
fulfil the wishes of the sovereign, he, whose source of 
fear was the want of a cultivator, had still cause for 
satisfaction; and seldom, if ever, interfered. 

By custom, the possession of the ryot‘became, in 
this manner, a permanent possession ; whence he was 
not removed except when he failed to pay his assess¬ 
ment or rent; a possession which he could sell during 
his life; or leave by raheritaiice tVhen he died. As 
far as rights can ])e established by prescription, these 
rights were established in India in favour of the ryots. 
And no violation of projievty is more flagrant than 
that by which the tenure of the ryot is expunged. 

But, according even to European ideas, a right to 
cultivate the land under these, and still greater ad¬ 
vantages, is not understood to transfer the ownership 
of the land. The great estates in Ireland, for exam¬ 
ple, let under leases perpetually renewable, arc vendi¬ 
ble and inheritable by the leaseholders, without affect¬ 
ing the ownership of their lords; subject, moieover, 
to a very important restriction, from which the sove¬ 
reigns in India were free;' the lords of such estates 

*■ It is reiDArkabie that the king’ii tenanttj in ancient demesne were, in 
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cannot raise their rents at pleasure; the sovereigns 
in India enjoyed this privilege, and abused it to ex¬ 
cess. The sovereigns in India had not only the 
ownership, but all the benefit of*the land; the ryots 
had merely the privilege of employing their labour 
always upon the salne soil, and of transferring that 
privilege to* some other person; the sovereign claimed 
a right to as much of the produce as he pleased, and 
seldom left to the ryots more than a very scanty re¬ 
ward for their labour. 

That ownership in^ the land justified this extent of 
exaction, or implies a. valid title to any power at 
variance with the interests of the ryots, is an errone¬ 
ous inference. Without violating its obligation? to 
the j)eoi)lc, a government cannot spend any sum, 
beyond what is sti ictly necessary for the performance 
of the services, which it is destined to I’ender: and it 
is justified in taking even this sum exclusively from 
the cultivators of the land, only if that is the mode in 
which all the quali^es desirable in a financial system 
are the most completely realized. 

I'hose who contend for the privileges of tiic 
ryots would no doubt observe, that in this mode of 
interpretation, \ve*i'educe {he ownership of the sove¬ 
reign to an empty name; and that to the admission 
of it, thus understood, they see nothing to object. 
The controversy is then at a close. The ownership 
of the sovereign in the soil, wherever it exists, is, by 
the principles which constitute the very foundation of 
government, reduced to the limits above described. 
And it is no less certain, that all which is valuable in 
the soil, after the deduction of what is due to the 

• 

England, perpetual, on the same condition as iho ryots in India. A 
gleba amoveri non poteriut, quamdiu solvers posaunt debitas pensioucs. 
Bracton, Ub. i.eap. ii. 
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sovereign, belongs of incontestable right to the Indian 
husbandman.* 


» Tlie following quotations nHl show how completely these deductions 
accord with the facts which the late perfect investigation has elicited. 
Mr. Thackery, in his general report, remarks, ^^All this peninsula, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, only Caiiara, Malabar, and a few other provinces, has ex¬ 
hibited, from time immemorial, but one system of lano revenue. The 
land has been considered the property of the Circar [government], and ot 
the ryots. The interest in the soil has been divided between these two; 
but the ryots have possessed little more interest thap that of being here¬ 
ditary tenants. If any persons have a claim to participate with govern¬ 
ment in the property of the soil, it is the ryots.” (Fifth Report, ut 
supra, p. 992.) These ideas, and even the very words, have been 
adopted, in the Report of the Board of Revenue. Ib. p. 808. “ Lands, 
says Mr. Place, “cannot be alienated without a written instrument; 
becuase both the sovereign and the subject have a mutual property in 
them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the other is not 
affected. The sovereign may part with his interest in them: but (ho 
nsafnictuary right remains with the subject. And all that the latter can 
sell, mortgage, or give away, is the enjoyment of the profit, after paying 
what is due to the sovereign.” (Ibid. p. 718.) Air. Harris, in his 
report on Tanjoro, informs us, “ A meerassadar (ryot) disposes of his 
station in any manner he pleases. He disposes <»f it, too, and quits, 
without being hound to give, to anyone, notice of his transfer and de¬ 
parture. Like him, his successor superintends its cultivation, and pays 
its revenue. Oovermnent know nothing of his relinquishment; and if 
they knew of it, they would not care about it here, as in Europe. 'J'he 
prhprietorship of the land belongs to government or the landlord ; and he 
who is entrusted with the duty of^inakiug it productive, lives upon it 
ami cultivates it, so long as he pays its revenud^ and no longer. But this 
occupation of it, while the superior is sati.sfted, has been converted by 
the meerassadar, into a right. They have made the right a property; 
and they retain, sell, lend, give, or mortgage, according to their inrlina- 
tton, the whole or uny part of it.” (Ibid. 829.) Even Mr. Ilodg.son, 
who is an advocate for raising the revenue through the instrumentality 
of i^emindars, afiirms the* rights of tlte cultivators to he incontestable. 
“ I make,” says he, “the following indnctiotis : 1st. that the cultivators 
have a right, every where, to pay a fixed tax tor the land they occupy ; 
.Ally, that they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so long 
as they pay the standard rent; 3dly. that they have the ri^ht to sell or 
transfer, by deed, gift, or otluTv\ise, the land they occupy, subject always 
to the condition of paying the standard rent; 4thly. that they exercise 
the right, stated in the tiiird position, wherever the standanl reiit has 
not been increased, so as to absorb uli the profit on cultivation, or arable 
land is sufficiently scarce to be of value in the acquisition.” (lb. 979.) 
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The Hindu mode of raising the revenue of tlic BOOK I 
state, wlioll)', or almost wholly, by taking as much as ® 
necessary of the rent of the land, while it is the 
obvious exijedient which first j)resents itself to the 

If the writer means, by saving that the cultivator had a fight to pay no 
more than a fixed rent, that it would have been right or good to pay only 
in that manner, I maintain llie same doctrine; hut if he means that the 
cultivator ever cfijoj/ed this right, the proposition is far from true. In 
every other respect i assent to the propositions of Air. Hodgson, 1 also 
agree with him, when he says; ‘VProvided tlie jiroperty in private 
estates, tliat is, the standard rent, and no more, be paid by these owners 
^»t private estates, I hold it to be atuatter of very secondary importance 
to them, wiiether the rent ij demanded of them by the ancient rajahs or 
polygars, the odicers of Hyjnuggur or Jiodnore govenimeut, the rajah 
roorg, the tchsildars of the Company, or the (lo be created) zemindars 
of the Company.^’ (Jb. 9liO.) The collector of 'I'aujorc also thinks it 
not \v(»rih inquiring what ownership the sovereign has, provided the 
usufruct of the ryot is well defined and secured. (Jb. 831.) See llorh^- 
son again to the same effect. fib. p. 0'2(>.) We are informed by Mr. 

Park, that in Africa, when a permission to cultivate a spot of ground has 
been granted hy the sovereign, it i.s not resumed, while the revenue or 
rent is paid. (1 ravels, p. 261.) In China, Mr, Burrow assures us, that 
the cultivator, tbougii in reality a tenant at will, is never dispossessed, 
but when he fails to discharge the stated engagements. “ So accus¬ 
tomed/* he adds, are tjie Chinese to consider an estate jis their own, 
while they cmitimie to pay the rent, ihht a Portuguese in Alacao had 
nearly lost liis life for endeavouring to raise the rent upon his Chinese 
tenants.*’ (Travels in China, p. 39T.) Dr. Buchanan says, “The 
ryots or farmers have no property in the ground; hut it is not usual to 
torn any man away, so Jong as he*^)ays the customary rent. Juen in tlie 
reign of Tippoo, such an act would have been looked upon as an astonish¬ 
ing grie\anre/* (.iMiniey through Mysore, &.C. i. 12*1.) “ fhe geuiu.s 

and tendency of all Hindu institutions is, to render offices, as well ns 
properly, hereditary.” (VVilks’s Hist. Sketches, p. 231.) « The king ii 

the general heir of all his subjects; but when there are children to in¬ 
herit, they are selduni deprived of their fathers estate.” (Dow's Hin- 
dostan, pref. p. Xlii ) H hrrov rwv xMr.fiixt,,), \xa<^o; 

xup<5,-ts-j Tmv (Dio Chrvsostoin, Orat. 31. in Hhodiac.) .Anqiietil 
Duperron was liic first of the Eunqieans who maintained that the owner¬ 
ship of the land was vested in the ryots. He has written a discomse 
upon the subject, in his work entitled, Rccjcrc/tcs Historigucx et Geo- 
grupnigues sur l*Indc. He proves what is now acknowledged, that a 
man might dispose of his farm, aud^vas seldom turned out f»f it, while 
he continued to pay his taxes or rent. There is a learned and able 
chapter, in support of iho same opinion, in “ Historical bkctchos of tlie 
5^utb of Indm, hr Cr.]. Wdkc/’ 
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BOOK II. rudest minds, has no inconsiderable recommendation 
Chap. *. science itself. Previous to allotment, the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the soil are the joint property of 
the community; and hence are a fund peculiarly 
adapted to the joint or common purposes and de¬ 
mands. If the wjiole of what is strictly rent were 
taken away, the application of labour and capital to 
the land would resemble the application"^ of labour 
and capital to wood or iron; and the same principles, 
in both cases, would determine their rcv'ard. 

But as the expense required for the services of go¬ 
vernment exceeds not a very small portion of the 
rent of the land, unless where the quantity is very 
minute, the greatest possible behefit is derived from 
the productive powers of the soil, when it is the pro¬ 
perty of individuals. The benefits of the soil have, 
accordingly, over the greater part of the globe, been 
employed, first, to supply in whole, or for the greater 
part, the necessities of government, next to enrich 
the individual occupant. The most remarkable ex¬ 
ception fo this rule is in modern Europe. After the 
conquests of the Gothic nations, the land was thrown 
in great portions into the hands of the leading men ; 
and they had power to make the taxes fall where 
they chose; they took care accortlingly that they 
should fall any where rather than upon the land; 
that is, upon any body rather than themselves. Fur¬ 
ther, as their influence over the sovereign made him 
glad to share with them what he derived from the 
taxes, they not only threw the burthen off their own 
shoulders, but taxed, as they have continued to do, 
and sometimes in a progressive ratio, to the present 
hour, the rest of the community for their benefit. 

The objections to the -Hindu system of providing 
for the expenses of government, arise rather from the 
nsode, than the essence. 
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By aiming at the receipt of a prescribed portion BOOK II. 
of the crop of eaclu year; and with a very imperfect 
distinction of the lands of different powers, the Hindus 
incurred most of the evils which a bad method of 
raising a tax is liable to prodoce. They rendered the 
amount of the tax always uncertain, and its pressure 
very unecpjal ; they rendcix?d necessary a perfect host 
of tax-gatherers; and opened a boundless inlet to 
partiality and oppression on the one hand; to fraud 
and mendacity on the other* A tax, consisting of 
*any portion of the gross produce of the soil, raises dthe 
price of that produce; because the tax raised fj*om 
the poorest of the cultivated land must be returned, 
along with tlie ex])onse of cultivation, in the» ex¬ 
changeable value of* its jM’odiice* In this manner a 
tax is levied upon tlie consumers of corn, which sur¬ 
passes the sum paid to the government, and enriches 
tlie owners of the test land at the expense of the 
community*^ 

An expensive mode of raising the taxes is^ na¬ 
tural effect ol a rude state cyf society. We are in¬ 
formed by Sully, that the receipt into the French ex¬ 
chequer, in the year 1598, was only thirty millions 
of French money;; while.tho sum, dragged out of the 
pockets of the jieople, was 150 millions. “ The thing 
appeared incredihle,” says the statesman: “ but by 
the due degree of labour, I made the truth of it cer¬ 
tain.” ^ The proportion was doubtless greater in Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Receiving the taxes in kind was a practice which 
ensured a prodigious expense, and a waste, by which 
nobody gained. Scarcely any other mode seems to 

• 

* See a Dissertation on the Principle* of Taxation, the most profound, 
by far, which has yet been given to the world, by David Ricardo, Esq 
in his work “ On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation/* 

* Mem. du Sully, liv. xx. 
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BOOK II. have been known to the Hindus in the time of their 
Chap. a. ancjent institutions: and to a great degree it con¬ 
tinued down to the latest period of their history.* 
How rude and inconvenient soever this practice 
must be regarded; wfe find several nations, who 
make a considerable figure in the history of the 
world, who have not in this respect advaiv;ed beyond 
the Hindus. It may not surprise any one, that taxes 
were raised in kind in the ancient empire of Mexico.® 
The greater part, though not the whole, were raised 
in'the same mamicr, in Persia, even in the time ot 
Darius Ilystaspes;® and the mixture, at least, what¬ 
ever the i)roportion, continues to the present day.* 

t 

I Among the Moxicau.s, siys Dr. Robertson, “Taxes were laid upon 
land, upon tiie acquisitions of industry, and upon commodities of every 
kind exposed to sale in the public markets. These dusies were consi¬ 
derable, but not arbitrary or unequal. They were imposed according to 
established rules, anti ouch knew what share of the common burden ha 
had to bear.” History of America, iii. ^295, ^229. 'I'ke political descrip* 
tiuns of this admired hl?>loriaii arc, commonly, by fur too general, and 
thenc£ vagye. We cannot sujipose that the Mexicans were more skilled 
in the policy of taxation titan .-the Hindus. 

“ As the use of iiioiu y v\ as unknown,says Robertson, (Ibid. p. 296,) 

all the taxes were paid in kind, and thus not only the natural prodne- 
tioi ^.1 of all the different provinces in the empire, hut every species of ma- 
iiufacture, and every work of ingenuity and art, were collected in t.ltc 
public storehou.ses.” It is wuriliy of remark \hat llie same mode ot 
taxing handicrafts and labourers was adopted in ^lexico as in Hindus¬ 
tan; “ l^eople of inferior condition (Ibid.), neither‘posses.sing land nor 
engaged in commerce, were bound to the performatices of various ser¬ 
vices. By their stated labour the crown lands were cultivated, public 
works were carried on, and the various bouses belonged to the emperor 
were built and kept in repair.” 

^ It i.s remarkable that, in IVrsia, the use even of coined money w'a* 
unknown till the time of Darius Hystaspes. The portion of tribute 
that was paid in gold and .«iilver was received by w eiglit. Ilerodot. lib. 
iv, cap. clxvj. Major Kennel, not aware that iliis was only a portion, 
and a small portion, of the Persian taxes, is exceedingly puzzled to ac¬ 
count for the diminutive amount^^of the Persian revenues, and at last 
concludes that “ the value of money was incredihhf greater at that time 
*thau at present,” Renners Geography of Herodotus, p. 316. 

^ Ebn Haukal, translated by Sir >V"illiam On^elv, p. 136. ChanJtn's 
Travels in Ppr^ia. 
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The whole revenue of China, w'itii the exception of 
some trifling articles, is paid in kind.' 


* Abbe Grosier, p. 7(i; Barrow’s (^hina, p. 499. Mr, Barrow in- 
ibnris us that a vast, number of the ve.sii^ls db the canals and rivers are 
employed in conveying the taxes to the capital, fb. p. 508. In those 
countries on the Euxine Sed which early anaintd <.o high u state of civi¬ 
lisation as to have a large exp(»rt trade in grain, even the custom house 
duties, or the taxes on export and import, w<Te h-vied in kind. We are 
informed by Denio.sthcues, Orat. adv. Leptincju, that J.ennm king of 
Bosphorus, from which Athens derived lier principal supplies, levied a 
duty of one thirtieth in kind upon all the corn shipped in his port.s. 
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BOOK H. It is difficult to determine whether the constitution 
^ ofo the government and the provisions of law, or llc- 

ligion, have, among the Hindus, the greatest influ¬ 
ence upon the lives of individuals, and the oj)erations 
of vociety. Beside the causes w'hich usually give 
superstition a powerful sw^ay in ignorant and credu¬ 
lous ages, the order of priests obtained a,,greater au¬ 
thority in India than in any other region of the 
globe; and this again they employed with astonishing 
success in multiplying and corroborating the ideas on 
which their power and consequence depended. Every 
thing in Hindustan Was transacted by the Deity. 
The laws were ])romulgated, the people w^ere classi¬ 
fied, the government was established, hy tlie Divine 
Being. The astonisliing •‘'exifloits of the Divinity 
were endless in that sacred land. For every stage of 
life from the cradle to the grave; for every hour of 
the day; for every function of nature; for every 
social transaction, God prescribed a number of reli¬ 
gious observances. And meditation upon his incom¬ 
prehensible attributes, as it was by far the most diffi¬ 
cult of all human operations, so w^as it that glorious 
occupation which alone prepared the intense votary 
for the participation of the Divine nature. 

Of so extensive and complicated a subject, as the 
religion of the Hindus, a very general view can alone 
be taken here. All that is interesting to the pohti- 
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dan and the philosopher, may, however, it is pre- B(X)K II. 
sumed, be confined within a moderate space. The 
task is rendered difficult by the unparalleled vague¬ 
ness which marks the language of the Brahmens re¬ 
specting the nature of the go4ls, fhe vast multiplicity 
of their fictions, an4 the endless discrepancy of their 
ideas. Hence it is, that no coherent system of belief 
seems capatde of being extracted from their wild 
eulogies and legends; and if he who attempts to 
study th.eir rdigioii is disposed, like themselves, to 
build liis faith on his imagination, lie meets with little 
obstruction from tlie ^;tiibborn precision of Hindu ex¬ 
pressions and tenets. 

Nothing is more curious than to trace the icipas 
concerning Divine power wliicli the natural faculties 
of our race suggest to them at the various stages of 
their career. In tlie very rude and imperfect state 
in \\hicli society originated, the human mind can 
liardly so far enlarge its views as to draw conclusions 
respecting the universe. 1'hose operations an^l ewnts 
of nature, which nidre immediately concern mankind, 
and on which tlicir happiness and misery depend, no 
doubt engage tlieir eager curiosity. The causcs^of 
light and darkness, drought and rain, of the 
thunder, of the hurricane, of the earthquake, suggest 
many an anxious inquiry; but to put all the olyects 
of nature, and all the changes which they undergo, 
into one group of ideas, and to ask whence did the 
whole ])roce€d, seems to be an operation too (com¬ 
plicated, and too far removed from the ordinary track 
of his ideas, to he one of the first that takes place 
in the mind of a barbarian. 

With regard to that other class of questions, which 
more easily occur to him, his*nature very readily sug¬ 
gests an answer. Prior to experience and instruc¬ 
tion, there is a propensity in the imagination to endow 
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BOOK ir. with life whatever we behold in motion; or, in ge- 

Chap. 6. neral, whatever appears to be tb^ cause of any event. 

~ A child beats the inanimate object, by which it has 

been hurt, and caresses that by which it has been 
gratified* The sun, which is the cause of day, the 
savage regards as a beneficent deity. A spirit re¬ 
sides in the storm; the woods and the waters are 
peopled with divinities; there is a god of plenty, and 
a god of wmt ; a god of w’^ar, and a god of peace ; a 
god of health, and a god of sickness. That this may 
be*considered as a correct outline of the first religion 
which is suggested to the human mind, the la^vs of 
human nature, and the ideas whieh arc found to pre- 
vaitamong rude tribes, appear sufficiently to evince. 

But men are not long in making another step in 
their religious progi’ess. Having made for them¬ 
selves a theory wdth respect to the cause ol* the events 
which afiect them, the origin too of the things which 
they j)erccive attracts their curiosity; and from 
asking the cause, first of one great object, and then 
of another, they conic* at last to p\it the general ques¬ 
tion, what is the cause and origin of the whole ? 
TIktc arc very fciv, therefore, even among the most 
bai’lKirous nations, ivho havv‘ ;iot nyide an attempt to 
account for the origin of the universe, and in whose 
religious ideas some species of cosmogony is not in'- 
volved. But, in ansuCTing the ijuestion respecting 
the origin of the universe, it is impossible that men 
should not be guided by their previous ideas. It 
follow s, that among the divinities, whom they already 
adored. He, whom they regarded as the most power¬ 
ful, should be selected as the Maker of the wwld. 
Were they placed in circumstances of tolerable tran¬ 
quillity, this potent God*w'ould probably be the sun; 
were they a jieople almost constanth’^ jilungcd in the 
horrors of war, the god of arms ivould naturally be 
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their chief divinity. Hence we sec that in many na- BOOK it 
tions of Asia, who et an early period seem to have 
been placed in favourable circumstances, the sun was 
supreme among the gods, and the great principle of 
the universe; among the turbulent and warlike 
tribes who inhabited the north of rEurope, Odin, the 
god of war, was the supreme deity, and author of all 
things. 

The Hindus had made considerable progress be¬ 
yond the first*and lowest stage of human society. It 
seems common, however, •tb retain for a long time 
the ideas which are then implanted ; and, rather than 
eradicate the old to, make of them a hetcrog*eiioous 
compound with the new. The Greeks and the»Bo- 
mans did not reject their Jupiter, and Mars, their 
gods of ihp mountains, trees, and rivei’s, wlien they 
rose to more comprehensive views of the universe; 
they only endeavoured to accommodate to these pri¬ 
mary conceptions tlieir new apprehensions and con¬ 
clusions. In like manner, tlie 1 lindus have still* their 
Indra, or tlie goef of the finhainent, Varuna, or the 
god of the waters, Remhha, the goddess of love; in 
the whole, a long and splendid catalogue of tJjhi:y- 
three crore.^ 

We have translations from the Hindu books of 
several passages containing accoiints of the creation.* 

^ A crore is 100 lues, and a lac is 100,000; so that thirtv-three cron: 
of deities is just millions. 

* Three of these from the \"e(ia.s theimselvrs by Wr. ('olebrookc, (As. 
lies. viii. 104,421, 452); another account, translated from the Puraims 

Mr. Maihed, is (mhlished in Mauricc’.s History, (i. 407); Mr. Wdlurd 
has given us another, derived from the same sf>mTe, (As. Hes. iji. 3^a.) 

An account of the creation is prefixed to th« Gem<»o a>de translated by 
llalhed; mc have another, in the French translation, entitled Ilagava- 
dam, of the Bhagavat. The author of the Ayecn Akbcry informs us 
that no fewer than eighteen opinions lespecting the rreaiion were enter¬ 
tained in Hindustan, and presents us three as a specimen, of which the 
t.'iken from tin' Surva .'‘•idbantu, hr n the 
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Crap. 6. forms and circumstances; but strongly resemble 

in the general character, and in the principal ideas. 
That contained in the sacred volume which bears the 
name of Menu may be taken as a standard, being 
more full and circumstantial than any of those which 
are given us from the Vedas; derived from a work 
of equal authority with the Vedas themselves, and 
exhibiting, as drawn up at a later period, the im¬ 
provement, if any, which the ideas of the ])eople had 
acquired. It is all vagueness and darkness, incohe¬ 
rence, inconsistency, and confusion. It is one of the 
most extravagant of all specimens of discourse with¬ 
out ideas. The fi^arless propensity of a rude mind to 
guess where it does not know, never exhibited itself 
in more fantastic and senseless forms.^ 

Beside accounts of what creation w^as, we have 
accounts of the mode in which the Hindu divinity 
performed the creation. If a man possessing refined 
and "exalted notions of the Divine Nature w-ere to 
describe the great work of creation, he w^ould have 
the clearest conviction of his own incompetence; 
and, as Moses, he would attempt no more than 
by a few strokes to convey an idea of the magnitude 
of the task, and of the power and wisdom of him 
w^ho performed it. If far removed from this degree 
of knowledge and reflection, he will enter with¬ 
out hesitation upon a minute and detailed descrip¬ 
tion both of the plan, and of its execution. If, 
however, the society iu which he lives has attained 
any considerable imjirovement, the process which he 
conceives will indicate some portion of human wis¬ 
dom ; will, at least, be such as an instructed member 


Ayeen Akbery, Hi. 6. I be most important of alt is that which I hava 
referred to iu tlio text, from the Institutes of Menu, ch. i. 5, &c. 

1 See note A. at ooH of the volnine. 
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of that society, had he Infinite power imparted to him, 
would devise for hiipself. On the other hand, if a 
description of the creation presents no idea but what 
is fantastic, wild, and irrational; if it includes not 
even a portion of that design*and contrivance Mhich 
appear in the ordinary works of man; if it carries the 
common analogies of production, in animal and ve¬ 
getable life, to the production of the universe, we 
cannot be mistaken in ascribing it to a people, whose 
ideas of the Divine Being were grovelling. 

• “ The self-existing power,” says Menu, “ having 
willed to produce vaiious beings, first with a thought 
created the waters.” This is not a despicable con¬ 
ception: but what succeeds? He placed in il^se 
waters a productive seed.” This is one of those ana¬ 
logies to the growth of a plant or an animal which 
are generally the foundation of the cosmogony of 
a rude people. What next? The seed becomes 
an egg; which is a very extraordinary product; a 
wonderful course, too, for the self-existing ppwer to 
follow in the fonnalion of the universe. The other 
steps are not less amazing. In this egg the divine 
being deposited himself, and there he lay, in a state 
of inactivity, a wdiole yelar of the Creator, that is, 
according to the Hindus, l,5o5,200,000,000 solar 
years of mortafs.^ At the end of this astonishing 

i The length of a year of the Creator may be thus computed. A 
calpn, or grand period, containing tlie reigns of fourteen Menus, enu- 
stitutes, Sir Williaiu Jones informs us (Asiat. Uesearch. i. 237) one day 
of Brahma. This period comprises (see an accurate calculation, accord¬ 
ing to the books of the Hindus, in Mr. Bentley’s Ilemarks on Ancient 
Eras and Dates, Asiat. Research, v. 310) 4,320,000,000 years; and sudh 
is the length of one day of the Creator. A divine year again contains 
360 days; and the multiplication of these numbers produces the amount 
which appears in the text. Mr. Wilfcfrd (see Asiat. Research, iii. 382) 
makes this computation in a manner, and with a result, somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. One year of mortals,*’ he says, “ is a day and a night of the 
gods, and S60 of our years is one of theirs : 12,000 of their years, or 
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period he caused by his thought the egg to divide 
itself, and was hiniself bom in ,the form of Brahma, 
the great forefather of all spirits;' thus, “from that- 
WHicH-is, the first cause, was produced the divine 
male, famed in alt werlds, under the appellation of 
Brahma.” * This is celebrated in Hindu books as 
the great transformation of the Divine Being, from 
neuter to masculine, for the purpose of creating 
worlds; and under this masculine form of Brahma 
it was that he effected the rest of creation. The 
Hindus believe that he was engaged in it for no less 
than 17,064,000 years.® Of the two divisions 
of the egg from which he had just been freed, 
he,framed the heaven above, the earth beneath, and 
in the midst the subtle ether, the eight regions, and 
the permanent receptacle of waters. The creation of 
mind is next described; but tliis will be more conve¬ 
niently considered when we come to appreciate the 
notions of the Hindus in relation to thought. The 
creation however of man, or at least of the Hindus, is 
worthy of our particular regard. “ That the human 
race might be multiplied. He caused the Brahmen to 
proceed from his mouth, the Cshatriya from liis ann, 
the Vaisya from his thigh, and tfie Sudra from his 
foot.” The analogy of ordinary descent is again the 
foundation of this fantastic imagination; and the 
Hindu could picture to himself the production of a 
human being, even by the Deity, only in the way of 
a species of birth. This analogy leads to a still more 
extravagant conceit for the creation of other races of 

4,320,000 tjf oars, constitute one of their a^es, anti 2,000 such ages arc 
Brahma’s clay and night, *vhich must be multiplied by 360 to make one of 
his years.” 

* In other words, he was hatched. 

. < Vide the quotation from the Institutes of Menu, in Note A, at the 
end of the volume. 

Asiat. Research, ii. 23T nmJ 23C. 
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men, and living creatures* As if ‘‘ The Mighty BOOK IT. 
Power” could not j>roduce them by his male virtue 
alone, He divided his own substance, and became 
half male, half female. By this female the male half 
produced Viraj, a demigod aT:id saint; Alraj, by the 
virtue of austere devotion, prodGced Sb'iiu, ano¬ 
ther demigod and saint/' Menu again, “ desirous,” he 
says, of giving birth to a race of men,” produced 
ten lords of created beings ; and these loinis produc'cd 
at his command ‘‘ seven other Menus, and deities^ 
and the mansions of deities, and great sages, and jrfso 
benevolent ggnii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty sa¬ 
vages, heavenly quirigters, nymphs and demons, huge 
serpents and snakes of smaller size, birds of miglity 
wing, and separate companions of PItris or progeni¬ 
tors of nianj^ind ; lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds 
and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, earth- 
rending vapours, comets, and luminaries of various 
degrees ; horsc-faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety 
of birds, tame catUc, deer, men, and ravenous beasts 
with two rows of teeth ; small and large reptiles, 
moths, lice, fleas, and common flies, with every biting 
gnat, and immoveable substances of distinct solts. 

Thus was this vi^iolc assemblage of moveable and 
stationary bocl^es framed by those high-minded 
beings/’' 

But in the Hindu books we find applied to the Di¬ 
vinity a great variety of expressions, so elevated, that 
they cannot be surpassed even by those of the men 
who entertain the most sublime ideas of the Divine 
Nature. In the passage immediately quoted from Me¬ 
nu, he is described as the sole self-j[?xisting' power, the 
soul of all beings, he whom jthe mind alone can per¬ 
ceive, who exists fj om eternity, and whom no being 
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* See Note B. at the end of the volume. 
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TI* can comprehend. In a passage Trom the Bralinianda 
’ Purana, translated by Mr. Wilford, he is denonii- 
nated; “ The great God, the great Omnipotent, Omnis¬ 
cient one, the gi’eatest in the World, the great Lord 
who goes through all ‘worlds, incapable of decay,” ^ 
In a prayer, translated by Mr. Colebrookc, from 
one of the Vedas, lie is called, the pure BraJime* 
whom none can appi ehend as an object of perception, 
above, around, or in the midst; the God who pervades 
all regions, the firstdjoni; he, prior to whom nothing 
was born ; who became all beings, himself the Lord 
of creatures; he, who made the fluid^ky and solid 
earth, who fixed the solar orb and celestial abode, 
wham heaven and earth mentally contemplate; the 
mysterious Being, in whom the universe peri)etually 
exists, resting on that sole support; in whom this 
world is absorbed, from whom it issues.” ^ Without 
multiplying instances, it may shortly be stated that 
human language does not supply more lofty epithets 
of praise than are occasionally addressed to tlieir dei¬ 
ties by the Hindus. 

To form a true estimate of the religion of this 
pcbplc, it is necessary by reflection to ascertain, what 
those expressions in the mouth of'^a Brahmen really 
mean. We shall incur the risk of completely de¬ 
ceiving ourselves, if, with the experience how natu¬ 
rally vague and general expressions, especially in such 
abstract and mental suljjects, convey the most difl'e- 
rent ideas, to people In different stages of society, we 
take the lofty expressions of devotion in Hindu books, 
as full and satisfactory evidence of lofty conceptions of 
the Divine Nature. It is well ascertained that nations, 
who have the lowest and meanest ideas of the Divine 
Being, may yet apply to him the most sounding epi¬ 
thets by which i)erfectiou can be expressed. 

* Research, viii. 352. ’ Ib. 432. 
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In tracing the prog'ress of natural religion, through 
the diflbreut stages intellectual acquirement, a very 
important lact is discovered ; that language, on this 
subject, lias a inucli greater tendency to improve, 
than ideas. It is well knowif liow vile and degrading 
were the notions oC the Divine Nature [iresented in 
the tictioiiiiof the (ireek poets; ins<nnnch that Plato 
deemed tlieiu unfit to be rcad;^ yet the lhalunens 
themselves do not surpass the Greek poets in elevatt'd 
expres>ions Concerning the Deity. Orplious, early 
and rude as is the jicriod to w hich his iioetry relates, 
thus describes the celestial King; ‘‘Jupiter, the so¬ 
vereign; Jupiter, the original parent of all things; 
and Wisdom, the first procreator; and all-deligl^^ing 
Love : h'or in the mighty frame of Jupiter all are con¬ 
tained: Oi\e power, one godhead; He is the great Re¬ 
gent of all/’ Caesar informs us that the Druids among 

^ He states iluit the only praoticiil inference the youth could draw 
from rlie accounts delivered by tiic poets concerning tiie gods was; to 
commit ail manner of crimes, and out of the fruits of their vigiviiiy to 
oifer costly sacrifices andgippeuse the divine powers; a5«)«r,T«o> kw 
a-To T<i.v a^ixruarcfrj. De llopiib, lib. ii. 6. 

^ Orphic. Fragm. vi. 3G6. Numerous passages might be produced: 

bfiv ftiBr,p^ Zev; Se yyi^ Zevf S’ovpayOj* ^ 

/tv*' TOi T3f yravTix, Kupljorlon. 

(V irArfOrgri, Ol'|)hic. I’Vag. IV. 36:1. 

.lane pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, hiformis, 

01 cale1*erum sator; O! prinripium Deoruin. 

Versos from an ancient Clioriambic poem, which are 
quoted by 'JVrrntianus Maurus de Metris. 
Z*Uf i Tf twv Kpovi^jv. ’Ovre*' effri Twi' hutovpyn-, Procl. ill Platon. 

'rim. p. 95. It is almost needless to quote Homer’s 

Zr,‘^il Tf UTJTOJVTff, 0tO)» 7T9Tfp r,Zt XXl OL'itpiAiV, 

The Araucauians [the native Indians of Chili] acknowledge a .Su* 
preme Being, tlie Autlior of ail things, whom they call Pji.lan, a word 
derived frum pttili or pifliy the soul, and signifies the supreme essence; 
they also call him (iuenu-pillan, the Spirit l^if heaven; Buta-gen, the 
Great Being; Tbalr.o\ e, the '1 hundery ; Vilvemvoo, the Creator of all; 
Vilpepilvoe, the Omnipotent: MoUgelu, the Eternal; Avnolu, the Infi¬ 
nite, &c.'^ Molina, Civil Hist, of Chili, book II, ch. v. 

A passage of Empedot ie>i, conraiiiing the language of a pure theology, 
may he seen in Harris’s Philos. Arrangements, ch. viii. p, J62. 
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II. the ancient Gauls delivered many doctrines concern- 
in^ the nature of the universe,., and the powers of 
the immortal gods; ’ and it is remarkable that the 
Greeks and the llomans were forcibly struck with the 
similarity l)etween the ideas of the Druids, and those 
of the Brahmens ‘of India, the Magi of Persia, the 
Chaldeans of Assyria, and the priests of Egypt.® The 
creed of the ancient Germans, as we are informed by 
Tacitiia,was, “that God is the Ruler of all: other 
things are to him subject and obedient.” ^ In the an¬ 
cient Scandinavian mythology, the Supreme God was 
described, as, “ The author of every thing that exist- 
eth; the eternal, the ancient, the living and awful 
Beiug, the searcher into concealed things ; the Being 
that never changeth.” ^ On the statue of the Egyp¬ 
tian goddess Isis was this inscription; “ I am every 
thing past, every thing present, and every thing to 
come.” * The Deity was described by Zoroaster as 
“ The Fii’st, the Incorruptible, the Eternal, without 
generation, without dissolution, without a parallel, the 
charioteer of all which is good, inaccessible to bribes, 
the best of the good, the wisest of the wise.” ^ The 
Geles asserted their deity Zamolxis to be the time 
God, that besides him there' was nocie other, and that 
to him they went after death, being endowed with 
spirits immortaL^ Even the rude tribes of America, 
wandering naked in the woods, “ ajipear,” says Ro- 


I Caesar, da Bel. Gal- lib. vi. cap. 13. 

« See Henry's Hijt. of Great Britain, i. 149; and the authorities there 
adduced. 

‘3 Keguator omnium Deuji; eastern subjecta attjue parentia. Tacit, de 
Mur. Germ. cap. xxx¥. • 

See a tiansUnion from the Edda in Mallet's Introduct. Hist. Den- 
mark, i. ch. 5, and ii. p. 7, 8. 

^ Plutarch, de ‘J«ide tt Osiride. 

0 Euseb. Pro^p. Evong. lib, i. p. 4^. 

' Herodot. lib, iv. cap. 93, 94. 
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bcrtson, “ to acknowledge a Divine Power to J)c tJie BOOK II. 
maker of the world, and the disposer of all events, 

They denominate him the Great Spirit.” ^ Thus it 
ap[)ears how commonly tht^ loftiest eu^premons are 
used concerning* the gods, By people whose concep¬ 
tions of them are, confessedly, meaii.^ 

This important fact, however remarkable, is found¬ 
ed on principles of very powerful operation in the 
nature of man. The timid barbarian, who is agitated 
by fears res|5ecting the unknown events of nature, 
feels the most incessant and eager desire to propitiate 
the Being on whom lie believes them to depend. His 
mind works, with lal^orious solicitude, to discover tlie 
best means of recommending himself. 1 Ic natiKially 
takes counsel from his own sentiments and feelings; 
and as notjiung to his rude breast is more delightlul 
than adulation, he is led by a species of instinct to 
expect the favour of his god from praise and flattery. 

In an uncultivated mind,how strong this sentiment is,a 
very superficial knowledge of human nature ma/ con¬ 
vince us. Mr. Foster, in his Travels over land from 
India, was overtaken by a storm in the Caspian Sea; 
and remarks that during the danger “every man Was 
imploring the Divine inUV]x^sition in Iiis own manner 
and language/^ “ But my attention,” says )u% “ was 
chiefly attracted l>y a Persian. His ejaculations were 
lottd and fervent; and the whole force of his prayers 
was levelled at Ali; on whom lie bestowed every title 
that could denote sanctity or military prowess. Ho 


» Robertson’s Hist. Amer, ii. 107. 

* “ Ces peoples (les liomains) aiioreiit un Dieu supreme et unique, 
quails appelleut toujours Dieu tres-grand, et fres-ban; cependaut ils onl 
bati uii temple a utie courtisaniic nom^4e Flora, et les bonnes femmes dc 
[.Lome ont presque loutO'S che/ elles de petits dieus penutes hauts fi« 
qiiatre on cinq poucca; une de ces petites divinites esl la decs.se de tetoiis, 
I’autre cede de fess(‘s; v a un penat qu'on appelie le dieu PfC' VoK 
laire, Essai sur les iMu'iirs et TRsprit de Nations, iv. o73, 
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Br^OK IT. called ou him, by the name of the Friend of God; the 
6. ij^Yd of the Faithful; the 13vaiidisher of tlio invinci¬ 
ble sword; to look down on his servant, and shield 
him from the imperidini>' evil. "Jliinking also to ob¬ 
tain the more grace wifh tlie father, he wonld occa¬ 
sionally hunch out'into the praises^ of his two sons.” ^ 

When the belief is once admitted that tlie Deity is 
pleased with panegyric, it is eviclent to what length 
the agitated and ignorant votary will speedily be car¬ 
ried. AVhatever may bo tlie plirasos with \\lneh be 
begins ; in a short time, tlio ardour of his ft'ars incites 
him to inv^ent new and stronger; as likely to prove 
more agreeable and prevak'nt. h'ven these, by a short 
use/diecome familiar to his mind. When they beg*n 
to be stale and feeble, lie is again prompted to a new 
invention, and to more violent exaggej*aiiops. 

Exhausting quickly the powers of his lauguage, he 
has other expedients in store. 'Vhe god, on whom his 
eulogies have Iiccn lavished, is that one, among the 
invisible ^powers, on whom his interests scern more 
immediately to depend : This deity is at first [lane- 
gyrised on account of those operations alone which 
belong to his own department: The sun is originally 
applauded only as the Regdnt of day: tlie bountiful 
giver of light, and of till its attendant Idessings : But 
when panegyric on this subject is cxliausted, the un¬ 
wearied adorer opens a new fountain of adulation: 
The operations of some divinity, wliose department 
most nearly resembles that of the favourite deity, 
affords some circumstance which, it is imagined, 
might do honour to tlmt patron god: It is accord¬ 
ingly, as a very artful exjicdient, immediately de¬ 
tracted from the one, and ascribed to the other; No 
sooner is the novelty of tliis new attribute decayed. 


^ Forster 5 Travels, ii. 256. 
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than the prerogatire of some other divinity is invaded, BOOK TI. 
and the great objQct of worship is invested with a ^ 
new ])Ower or function of nature: This, it is evident, 
is a fertile discovery : The votary has many articles 
to add to his list of powers anti functions, before he 
exhausts the provinces of the wliole of the gods. J^e 
proceeds incessantly, however; adding to tlie M^orks 
and dominions of the great divinity one province 
after another, till at last lie bestows upon him the 
])Ower and functions of all the gods. He is now tlie 
supreme deity, and all the rest are suljordinate. ^ He 
is the king of the celestial powei’S; or, what Ls stilly 
)nore sublime, their author or father; He from wl)om 
their very being and po\vei*s are derived. The;]^still, 
however, retain tlicir ancient departments: and he who 
was god of the winds remains the god of the winds; he 
wlio was god of tlie waters rcinahis god of the waters. 

Hut they arc no longer independent deities; they have 
now a snjierior, tand are regarded in the liglit of his 
ministers or agents. • 

The ingenuity fear and desire sometimes invents 
a higlier strain of flattery still. The power, which is 
delegated to so many extraordinary beings, is regard¬ 
ed as a deduction from, that which might otlierwisc 
l>e wielded by the supreme. And Jiappy is the man, 
wlio first imagines lie can inform the Divinity, that 
no such division and diminution of liis power exists: 

That those sujiposed agents or ministers arc not in 
reality lieings endowed with the powers of the Al¬ 
mighty ; that they are those powers theiiiselves; tlie 
different modes in which he manifests himself After 
this, he IS llic one God: He is all in all: From nirn 
every thing begins, in him every Ihing terminates; He 
unites all possible attributes : lAkc time, he has no 
beginning and shall have no end : All power belongs 
to him, all wisdom, and all virtue. Such is the ])ro- 
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gress of the language, not of knowledge and cul- 
tivated reason, but of the rude aixd selfish passions of 
a I)arbariaii; and all these high and sounding epithets 
are invented by men whose ideas of the divine nature 
are mean, ridiculous,’grots, and disgusting. 

Some of the most enlightened of the Europeans 
who have made inquiries concerning the,ideas and 
institutions of the Hindus, have been induced, from 
the lofty epithets occasionally applied to the gods, to 
believe aiid to assert that this people had a refined 
and,elevattxl religion. Nothing is more certain than 
that such language is far from proof of such a religion. 
Yet ingenious men, from some of whom we have 
largely derived instruction, appear to have thought 
that no other proof was requisite ; and, as on this evi¬ 
dence they adopted the opinion themselves, that others 
ought to receive it on the same foundation/ 


» Amoud the similar [h-ooFs whicli mipljf be produced, of sublime 
thfc<d(»jrh?al notions, may be; noted the Followin^r i>markable passage 
from Carcilasso de la Vega (lioyal Com men tar iv s, book II. ch. ii.) ‘‘ Be¬ 
sides the sun, whom they worshipped For the visible God, to wlnmi ' 
ottered sacrifice and. kept Festi als, the invaSy who were kings, and 
Atnaii*(tSf who were philosophei s, proceeded by the mere light of nature, 
to the knowledge of the true A1 ulghly (iod our l^ord. Maker of Hea\eii 
and Kurth, ns wc shall hen^afte • oVn words and fe.stiino- 

nies, which some of them gave frhe Divine Majesty^ which they called 
hy the name of PuchacatmiCy atid is a w(u*d compounded of Pat ha, which 
is the universe, and Cantdc, which is the soul; and is as much as he that 
animates the world. * * * Being asked wlio this Puc/iacomac was, they^ 
answered that it was he who gave life to the universe; sustained and 
nourished all things; but because they did not see him they could not 
know him; and for that reason they erected not temples to him, nor 
offered sacrifice, howsoever they worshipped in their hearts and esteemed 
him for the unknown God.^' And in book VlII. ch. \ii. he gives us the 
foildwing-argument of an Inca, I'opnc Yupanqui, “ Many say that the 
sun lives, and that he is the maker of all things : now it is necessary' that 
the thing which is the cause of the being of another, should be assistant 
and operate in the production thereof; now we know that many things 
receive then' hemgs, during the ubseiu'.c of the sun, and therelbre he is not 
the maker of all things. And that the sun hath not life is evident, for that 
it always moves iu its circle, and yet it is never w-eary; for if it had life it 
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Since the language employed by any people is a BOOK H. 
very fallacious test ©f the ideas wliic h they entertain 
concerning the Divine Nature, it is necessary to in¬ 
vestigate the circunistauces, in their religious practice, 
or l)elief, M'hich enable us any degree to define 
their vague expressions. Those \:ireurnstances are 
few; but t]/eir evidence determinate. I'hty are the 
operations ascril)ed to the Divinity, the services re¬ 
puted agreeable to him, and the laws which he is 
understood tJ have ordained. If these correspond 
with the ideas of infinite power, wistlom, and go^xU 
ness, we may believe with certainty that the sublime 
language is the expiNession of coiTesfK>nding concep¬ 
tions ; on the other hand, where tliose o|Ka‘ati#ms, 
services, and laws, arc in the highest degree unwortliy 
of a [KTfect^ nature, we may lie fully assured, that the 
sublime language is altogether without^ a meaning, 
the effect of flattery, and the meanest of passions, and 
that it is directly sugg(‘sted, not by the most lofty, 
hut by the most grovelling and base ideas of the 
Divine Nature. * 

Of the host of Hindu Divinities, Brahma, V ishnu, 
and Siva, are the most exalted. OtluT natiojis htive 

require rest, as wcfdo; and were it free, it wouid visit other part> of 
the heavens, into which it never iuciiu«s c»ut of its own sphere; hut, a 
ihin^ ohJJgeii to a particular station, inr)ves always in the same circle, 
and is like an arrow which is directed hy the liund of the arclier/^ 'I ho 
Mexicans too, as we are informctl by (.'lavijiero, Hist, of Alcxicc*, hook 
VI. sect. 1, besides tlie crowd of their ordinary l.)eities, believed in ‘‘a 
supreme, absolute, and independent lieinji, to whom tliey acknowlediicd 
to owe fear and adoration, d hey represented him in no external form, 
because they believed liini to be invisible; and named him only by the 
comnaon appellation ol God, in their language leotly a word resembling 
still more in its uieaniug than in its pronunciation the Theos of i^e 
(ireoks; but they applied to him certain epitimts w hich were highly ex¬ 
pressive of the grandeur and power which they conceived iiiin to possess. 

They called him Jpalnemoaniy that is, “ lie by whom we live :** and 
Thque Nahuaguey *‘IIe who is all in himself/* Clavigero adds, “ But 
their knowledge and worship of this Supreme Being was obscured, and in 
u manner lost, in the crowd of deities inveiue/d by their superittitiuji.*^ 
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Chap.O. vourite deity, till they bestowed-upon him alone all 
power in heaven and earth : The Hindus have distri¬ 
buted the creation and c^overnmont of the universe* 
among- those three, denoTninating- Brahma ilie creator, 
Vishnu tlie preserver, and Siva the destroyer. 

Of the highest scene of operation in. which the 
Divine Being can be contenqdated by mortals, the 
creation of the universe, the conception, formed by the 
Hindus, is so far from corresponding with higli and 
noble ideas of the creating power, tliat it is consistem 
only with the most base. This itself is a criterion of a 
religious system from which there is no apjieal. 

©f the peculiar functions of Vishnu and Siva no 
determinate conception appears to have been formed. 
They are two beings of mighty ])ower, hy wlioiu 
great actions are performed ; but there is no distinct 
separation of their provinces. AVhenover indeed we 
seek to ascertain the defniito and precise ideas of tlu! 
Hindus in religion, the subject eludes our grasp. All 
is loose, vague, w^avoiing, okjcure, and inconsistent. 
Their expressions point at one time to one meaning, 
and another time to another meaning; ‘ and their 
wild fictions, to use the lianguage ofjMr. Hume, .seem 
ratlicr the playsome whimsies of inonkeys in human 
sliape, tiiaii the serioxis asseverations of a being who 
dignifies liimself with the name of rational.'^ Vishnu 

» This is admitted et'cn by those whom the occasional expressions of 
the Hindus have most strongly convinced of the sublimity of their senti¬ 
ments. Mr. Colebrooke says, “ There is indeed much disagreement and 
conse<j«ent confusion in the gradation of persons interposed by Hindci 
theol<>gy between the Supreme Being and lint created world.^' Asia!, 
itcsearch. viii. 442. Eveil'Sir William Jones is constrained to confess 
that the Hindu “scheme of theology is most obscurely tigurative, and 
consequently liable to dangerous misconception; that it is filled with idle 
Superstitions, abounds with minute and childish iV^rinaiities, with cere¬ 
monies generally absurd and often ridicnlou-s.” Pref. to Institutes of Menu. 
Hume's Essays, it. 4?0. 
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is iiot unfrequently employed in the acts wliicli pro- ROOK II. 
])crly belonfj only to* a destructive poAvor; and Siva is 
so far from answering* to the title bestowed uiH>n him, 
that lie is a divinity liar^Jly less beneficent than 
Vislniu himself * 

In the conception which the Ilhidus have formed 
of tlie f^ovtvminent of the world, the visible agency of 
the Deity is peculiar!}^ required. “ I have passed,” 
says the preserving^ god, many births, Altlunigh I 
am not in my nature snliject to biilh or decay, and 
am the lord of cill created beings, y(*t having <*omiTn»nd 
over my own nature^ ] am made evident by my own 
power; and as ofteii^as there is a decline of virtue, 
and an insurrc'ction cjfvice and injustice in the wc^ hL 
1 make myself evuU‘nl; and thus I ajipear from .age 
to age, lor jLhe jireservation of the just, the destruc¬ 
tion of the wicked, and the establishment of virtue” * 

“ Aty Sechon himself,” says another sacred book, 

“ all-knowing as he is, could not number the ineta- 
morphos(‘s and dilfen'ut forms under which Vishnu 
has appeared for the salvatihn of the universe.”' 

Such are the Hindu ideas of the inaiiiicr in which the 
power of the Divine Being is exerted in the govern¬ 
ment of the univoi’se. 

Of these visijde appearances or incarnations of tlie 
divinity, ten, known in the Hindu mythology under 
tlie name of avatars, are peculiarly distinguished, "riie 
first, which is denominated the avatar of the fish, is 
thus dcscrilied.'^ At the close of the last calpa, there 
was ^ general destruction, occasioned by tlie sleej) of 
Brahma; his creatures in different w^orlds licing 
drowned in a vast ocean. TJic strong demon Hagya- 

^ Bagvat-Oeeta, p. 51, 52. 

" Bagavadam, p. 11. 

^ I have merely abridged the acconiu ivhicli is given by I^ir W^jiliani 
Jones ill a literal translation from the Rhagavat, Asiat. lies, i. 230. 
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.griva came near him and stole the Vedas, which had 
flowed from his lips. When the preserver of the uni¬ 
verse discovered this deed, he took the shape of a 
minute fish, called sap'hari. A holy king named 
Satyavrata then reigned. One day, as he was making 
a libation in the river Critamala, the little fish said to 
him, How canst thou leave me in this r:ver water, 
when I am too weak to resist the monsters of the 
stream who fill me with dread ? Satyavrata placed 
it under his protection in a small vase full of water; 
but’in a single night its bulk was so increased, that it 
could not be contained in the jar, and thus again ad¬ 
dressed the prince: 1 am not pleased with living 
in tliis little vase ; make me a large mansion where I 
may dwell in comfort. The king successively placed 
it in a cistern, in a pool, and in a lake, for each of 
which it speedily grew too large, and supplicated for 
a more spacious place of abode ; after which he threw 
it into the sea, when the fish again addressed him : 
Here the horned sharks and other monsters of great 
strength will devour ‘ me; thou shouldcst not, O 
valiant man, leave me in this ocean. Thus repeatedly 
deluded by the fish, who had addressed him with 
g(‘ntle words, the king said, Who art thou that be- 
guilest me in that assumed shape. Never before 
have 1 seen or heard of so prfKligious an inhabitant 
of the watei'S, who like thee has filled up, in a single 
day, a lake 100 leagues in circumference. Surely 
thou j^rt the great God whose dwelling was on the 
waves. Salutation and praise to thee, O first male, 
the lord of ci’eation, of preservation, of destruction ! 
Thou art the highest object, O supreme ruler, of us 
thy adorers, w ho piously seek thee. All thy delusive 
descents in this world give existence to various be- 
itigs; yet I am anxious to know for what cause that 
shape has been assumed by thee. The lord of the uni- 
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verse, loving the pious man, and intending to preserve BOOK ll. 
him from the sea of destruction, caused by the dc- 
pravity of the age, thus told him how he M as to act : 

In seven days from the presejit time, O thou tamer of 
enemies, the three worlds m ilf be plunged in an ocean 
of death; but in the midst of the •destroying weaves, 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand 
before thee, 'J^hen shalt thou take all medicinal 
herbs, all the variety of seeds; and, accomjwxnied by 
seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou shalt enter the spacious ark, and continue in it 
secure from the flood, on one immense ocean, without 
light, except the radyince of thy companions. When 
the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous whid, 
thou shalt fasten it with a large sea serpent on my 
horn; for I, will be near thee, drawing the vessel with 
thee and thy attendants. 'Jlius instructed, the j)ious 
king waited humbly for the appointed time. "Jlie 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluded tlie whole 
earth; and it was soon perceived to be augmented 
by sliowers from immense clouds. He, still medi¬ 
tating on the divine command, and conforming to 
the divine directions, entered the ship; when the §od 
appeared again distinct!^ on the vast ocean in the 
form of a fish,Jdazing like gold, extending a million 
of leagues, with one stupendous horn, on which the 
king, as he had Ixefore been commanded, lied the 
ship with a cable made of a vast ser[)ent. Alter- 
wards the god, rising, together with Brahma, from 
the destructive deluge, which was abated, slew the 
demon Hagyagriva. 

Such are the o{)erations in the government of the 
universe which the religious^ideas of the I lindns lead 
them to ascribe to the divine Being. The second 
appearance or avatar of the Preserver is of the same 
character, and suggested by similar views. Hiriria- 
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Chap. 6. afflicting the earth, at last rolled it up into 

a sliapcless mass, and plunged down with it into the 
abyss. On this occasion,.there issued from the side of 
Brahma, a l)eing shaped like a boar, white, and ex¬ 
ceedingly small, which in the space of one hour grew to 
the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, and 
remained in the air. l^his being, Brahma discovered 
to l)e Vishnu, wdio had assumed a body and become 
visible. Suddenly it uttered a sound like tlie loudest 
thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
^ comers ot^he universe. Shaking the lull-flowing 
mane wdiich hung down his nerk on both sides, and 
ercHing the humid hairs of his body, he [)roudly dis- 
played his two most exceedingly white tusks: then 
rolling round his wine-coloured eyes, and f^recting his 
tail, he descended from the region of the air, and 
plunged head foremost into tlic water. The whole 
body of w^ater w^as convulsed by the motion, and be¬ 
gan to i4se in waves, w^hilc the guardian siJirit of the 
sea, being terrified, began to tremble for his domain, 
and cry out for (juarter and mercy. At length, the 
power of the omnipotent having divided the watei’, 
and arriving at the bottoifi, he saW the oai tli lying, 
a miglity and barren stratuin; then ,he took up the 
ponderous globe (freed from the water) and raised it 
high on his tusk: one w ould say it was a beautiful 
lotos blossoming on the tip of liis tusk. In a mo¬ 
ment, with one leaj), coming to the surface, bj^ the 
all-directing power of the Omnipotent Creator, he 
spiead it, like a carj-ct, on the face of the water, and 
then vanished frouiathe sight of Brahma.^ 


1 an account of this avatar, see an extract from the Malmbarat, 
wAsiiit. Heacarch.i. lo-l; Bartolomeo's Travels, book ii. ch, 7. 1 he pe¬ 
culiar iiesciiptioii of the boar is taken from a translation by Mr. HalhecJ, 
of a passage in the i’urauas, publisfied in Maurice's Hindustan, i. 40?, 
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Of the third avatar we have so pai’ticular and re- BOOK II. 
markable a descri])tion> that it merits uncommon 
regard.* The soors, a species of angels, and all the 
glorious host of heaven, sat on tlie summit of Mount 
Meru, a fictitious mountain, highly celebrated in the 
books of the Hindus, meditating tlie discoveiy of the 
Amreota, t^at is, being translated, the water of im¬ 
mortality: when Narayan** said unto Brahma, Let 
the ocean, as a pot of milk, be churned by the united 
labour of the sfoors and asoors; and when the mighty 
waters have been stirred up, the Ainreeta shall J)e 
found. A great mountain, named Mandar, was the 
instrument with wliicli the •operation was to be i^er- 
fornied; but the dews'* being unable to remove it, 
they had recourse to A ishnu and Brahma. By their 
direction, the king of the serpents lifted up that sove¬ 
reign of mountains, with all its forests and inhabitants: 
and the soors aiul asoors having obtained permission of 
tlie king of the tortoises, it was placed for support on his 
taick, in the midst of tlie oi'eaii. Then the sporS anti 
asoors, using the ser])ent V’^asoOkee for the rope, the 
asoors pulling' by the liead, and the .soors by tin: tail, 
began to churn the ocean ;'* while there issued fit>m 
the mouth of the»ser[)ent,'*a continued stream of fire, 
and smoko, and wind; and the roaring of the ocean. 



passage iranslated from the Mahabarat, by Mr. Wilkins, in 
ie notes to his traiislatiou of the lia^vat-Goeta, p. 145, 140, 


. name ofVishmi. 

ii Uew, written othenvise tletva, or deva, is a general name for a su» 

ibe serpent about the inountuin, like a rope, ami pullhig 
it ojJBPht towards the one end, and then towards the other; which 
a description of their real inode of churning. A piece of 
so formed as best to agitate tfte milk, was placed upright in the 
Atsstl, and a rope being twisted round it wlfich two persons pulled alter¬ 
nately, one at the one end, mid the other at the other, it was whirled 
round, ftpd thus produced the agitation required. 
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BOOK II. violently agitated with the w^hirling of the mountainj 
was^ like the bellowing of a roighty cloud. Mean¬ 
while a violent conflagration was raised on the moun¬ 
tain, by the concussion of its trees and other sub¬ 
stances, and quenched by a shower which the lord of 
the firmament poured down; whence an heterogeneous 
stream of the concocted juices of vario^^s trees and 
plants, ran down into the briny flood. It was from 
this milk-like stream^ produced from those juices, and 
a mixture of melted gold, that the soors obtained 
thpir immortality. Tlie waters of the ocean, being 
now assimilated with those juices, were converted 
into milk, and a specks of butter w^as produced, 
the churning powers became fatigued; but 
Narayan endued them with fresh strength, and they 
proceeded with greater ardour to stir that buttey of 
the ocean. First, arose from it the moon; next, 
Sree, the goddess of fortune; then the goddess ol* 
wine, and the white horse, Oochisrava; afterwards 
the Jewiel kowstoobh; the tree of plenty; and the 
cow that granted every hearths desire. Then the 
dew Dhanwantaree, in human sliape, came forth, 
holvling in his hand a. white vessel filled with the 
immortal juice, amreeta; w liicli, ’ when the asoors 
beheld, they raised their tumultuous yoices, and each 
of tliem clamorously exclaimed, This of right is 
mine! But as they continued to churn the ocean 
more tlian enough, a deadly ))oison issued fr6ki its 
bed, confounding the three regions of the world with 
its mortal stench, until Siva, at the word of Brahma, 
swallowed the fatal drug to save mankind. In the 
mean while a violent jealousy and hatred, on amount 
of tlie amreeta, and the goddess Sree, sprung up in 
the bosoms of the asoors. But Narayan, assuming 
the form of a beautiful female, stood before them, 
w hose minds becoming fascinated by her presence. 
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and deprived of reason, they seized the amreetft and BOOK ii, 
gave it unto her. * But a dreadful battle arose be- 
tween the soors and asoors, in which Narayan, 
quitting the female figure, assisted the soors, Tlie 
elements and powers of nature were thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the conflict; but with the miglity aid ol‘ 
Narayan, and his weapon chacra, which of itself un¬ 
guided even by a hand, performed miraculous ex¬ 
ploits, the soors obtained the victory, and tlie moun¬ 
tain Mandar was carried back to its former station. 

The soors guarded the amreeta with grcat care; ifnd 
the god of the firmament, with all his immortal 
hands, gave the wate^' of life unto Narayan, to keep 
it for their use. This was the tliird manifcstatioiT of 
the Almighty, in the preservation and government of 
the world.* 

The fourth I shall descrilic with greater brevity. 
Hirinaclieron, the gigantic ruler, who rolled up the 
earth, and plunged with it to the bottom of tlic 
abyss, left a younger brother Hirinakassup, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his kingdom, and refused to do ho¬ 
mage to Vishnu, but persecuted his own son, wdio 
was an ardent votaiy of that god. 1, saiil lie, am 
lord of all this vftible woiU. l"lie son replied, tliat 
Vishnu had ng fixed aliude, Imt was jnesent every 
where. Is he, said his father, in that pillar ? Then 
let him come forth; and rising from his seat, he 
struck the pillar with his foot; upon which Mshnu, 
bursting from it, with a liody like a man, but a head 
like a lion, tore Hirinakassup in pieces, and jdaced 
his son upon tlie tlironc.’ 

In the fifth, the sixth, and tl*e seventh avatars, 
the Preserving Power appeaj;ed in human shapes for 
the destruction of impious and ferocious kings, per- 


5 A siut . Ilf search, i. ] r>4. 
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II-forming many heroic and many miraculous deeds. 
But, after the examples which' have already been 
given, a particular description of these extravagant 
legends would poorly compensate the toil of a peru¬ 
sal. The eighth, however, is one of the most cele¬ 
brated of all the* incarnations ef Vishnu. He was 
horn the son ofVasudeva and Dcvaci, of the royal 
family of Cansa, and obtained the name of Crishna. 
But as it had been predicted to Cansa, that one born 
of those parents would occasion his destruction, 
whence he had decreed the death of all their chil¬ 
dren, Crishna was secretly withdrawn, and brought 
up in the family of a shepherd or herdsman. Many 
anti wonderful were the transactions of his childhood, 
in which the wanton pranks of the mischievous, but 
amialile boy, are not less distinguished, than the mi¬ 
raculous exploits of the god. When he grew up to 
youth, the indulgence of licentious love was his great 
occupation and enjoyment. It is a small part of the 
picture' which I can, or which I need, to expose to 
view. The scenes with tlie young shepherdesses arc 
painted by the Hindus in all the glowing colours of 
onental poetry. A passage from a hymn, or divine 
song, translated by Sir William .Tones, is in the fol¬ 
lowing words: With a garland of wild flowers, 
descending even to the }'cllow mantle that girds his 
azure limhs, distinguished by smiling cbeeks, and by 
ear-rings that sparkle as he plays, Heri‘ exults in the 
assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them presses 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbles with 
exquisite melody. Another, affected by a glance 
from his eye, stands meditating on the lotos of his 
face. A third, on pretence of whispering a secret in 
his ear, approaches his temples and kisses them with 


^ A name of ^'ishnu. 
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ardour. One seizes bis mantle, and draws* him B^K Hi 
towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks of ^^“^*** 
Yamuna, wliere elegant vanjulas interweave their 
branches. He applauds*another who dances in the 
sportive circle, w hilst her bracelets ring, as she beats 
time with her palms. Now he ‘caresses one, and 
hisses another, smiling on a third w ith complacency; 
and now he chases her whose beauty has most allured 
him. Thus the wanton Heri frolics, in the season of 
sweets, among the maids of Vraja, wdio rush to his 
embraces, as if he ^were pleasure itself assuming a 
human form ; and one of them, under a pretext of ‘ 
hymning his divine •perfections, whispers in his ear: 

Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.”^ I shall select 
but another instance, which is from the translation 
before us ot' the Bhagavat. ‘‘ Crishna, finding him¬ 
self on the banks of the Yamuna,^ began to play on 
his pastoral flute. All the shepherdesses, filled wdth 
desire, ran in crowds to hear his enchanting sounds. 

Crishna, beholding them burning wdth desire, in¬ 
formed them, that it was contrary to the order esta¬ 
blished in the world, to quit their houses to seek the 
embraces of a lover. He added that their families 
might thus, if their husbands re jealous, be thrown 
into disorder, *nd disgrace come upon themselves. 

He advised them accordingly to return. The 
women replied, that their passion, it was true, were 
it for an ordinary man, would be criminal; but de¬ 
siring to unite themselves with the absolute master of 
all things, they could not believe that such an im¬ 
pulse w^as any other than meritorious. In rcg.ard to 
their husbands, they could hav^ no rights which 
tended to the exclusion of God. Crishna, who saw 


1 Auat. Reseftfeh. i. 187. 

* Thi5spalt Emuney in the Trenoh translation. 
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BOOK ir. the innocence of their hearts, graciously gave them 
Chap. 6. ^^tire satisfaction; and by a miracle continually re- 
~ ~ newed, in all that multitude of women, each was 
convinced that she alone ^enjoyed the Deity, and that 
he never quitted her an instant for tlie embraces of 
another.”^ “ Crishna,” says Sir William Jones, 
continues to this hour the darling god of the 
Indian women. The sect of Hindus,'* he adds, 
“ who adore him with enthusiastic and almost ex- 
- elusive devotion, have broached a doctrine which 
the/ maintain with eagerness, and wliicli seems ge¬ 
neral in these provincesthat he was distinct from 
all the avatars, who had only a, portion of his divi¬ 
nity ; wliile Crishna was the person of Vislmu liim- 
self in a human form.”"' At a more advanced 
age,” continues Sir William, “ he put to^ death his 
cruel enemy, Cansa; and liaving taken under his 
protection the king Yudhisht’hir and the other Fan- 
dus, who had been giievously oppressed by the 
Gurus, and their tyrannical chief, he kindled tlie war 
described in the great epic poem, entitled tlie Ma- 
habharat, at the prosperous conelusioii of which he 
returned to his Jieaveiily seat in Vaicont’ha, having 
leA tl)e instructions comprised in liie Gita with 
his discoijsolate I'ricnd Arjoon/’' w^s after- 

‘ Ba;i^avaiiam, p. -O. This indeed was InU a trifle: for with hii« 
10,000 or 17,000 wiv s he could perform the same feat. See llalhetl\ 
iranshition of the llh; ;avat, in Maurice’s Hind. vol. ii. 

" lie means, the provinces where he then resided, Hengal, Scr. 

^ Asiat, Ucsearcb.i. ^>00. 

lb. i. 261. He somolimcs, however, met with severe repulses. 
Calijun, a prince who resided in the western parts of India, was ver)- 
near defeating his ambitious projects. Indeed, C’nshna was nenrly 
<>\ercome and stihdued, after seventeen bloody battles; and according to 
the express words of the Ihirunas, he was forced to have recourse to 
jreacherv; by xvliich means Caitjun was totally defeated in the 
eighteenth engagement.” Wilford, on Chrou, of Hindus, Asiat. Kt> 
carch.v, 
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The ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the last, yet 
vouchsafed, of the Divine eppoarances, M'as in the 
pereon of Buddha. The object of this avatar is 
described in the fdlowinfj verse of a Hindu poet: 
“ Thou l)Jiinicst, Oh wonderful, the whole Veda, 
when thou seest, O kind-hearted, the slauf^hter of 
cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O Cesava," assuming 
the body of Buddha. Be victorious, O Heri,* lord 
of the univei’se . But though Buddha is b}^fho 
Hindus regarded as a manifestation of tlie Divine 
Being, the sect of Buddhists are regarded as hereti¬ 
cal, and arc persecuted by the Brahmens. It is con¬ 
jectured that, at one time, a gi’eat number of them 
had been tompelled to fly from the countiy, and 
spread their tenets in various directions. ’ The reli¬ 
gion of Buddha is now found to prevail over the 
greater part of the East; in Ceylon, in the farther 
penin.sula, in 7'hib(;t, in China, and even as’ far as 


^ Ragavadaiti, p, SJ". ‘‘The whole hislory of CVishua/" (says An- 
quetil Duperron, in his OhsiTvaiions on tiie Bhag.'ivat, in the Rechcrctje.s 
Historiques ct Cieograpl^ques sur in a nicro tissue of Greek, 

and Roman o))Scenities> covered with a veil ofspirituality, which, among 
tlie fanatics of all dqjcriplions, ctatceais the must ahominahlc enormi¬ 
ties/’ Speaking of a temple of Vi.slinu, at Satvinangalani, in the 
Mysore, Dr. Bucliaaau .says, “ The rath, or chariot, belonging to it is 
very large, and richly carved, "liie ligures on it, representing the 
amours of that god, in the form of Crishna, are the most indecent tliat T 
have ever seen/’ Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &.c. ii. 2d7. 

“ A name of V'ishnn. 

^ Another name of Vishnu, vide supra, p. 3()(i. 

^ j'Vsiat. Researcii. ii. 121* 

^ “ As to Buddha,” says Sir William Jones, (Disc, on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India) “he seems to have •been a reformer of the 
doctrines contained in the V’^edas; and,^though his good nature led him 
to censure these ancient books, because they enjoined the sacrifices of 
cattle, yet he is admitted the ninth avatar, even by the Brahmens o( 
Gasi” 
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Chap. 6. gj.g jg yg^ jq coihe, and is expected 

to apjMjar mounted (like the crowned conqueror in 
the Apocalypse) on,a wJiite horse, with a cimeter 
blazing’ like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible 
and impenitent offenders who *611311 then be on 
earth.”® 

It will require the addition of but a few passages 
more of this wild mytholog}', to convey a satisfactory 
idea of the actions and qualities which the Hindus 
ascribe to their supreme deities. “ It is related,” 
says Mr. Wilford,® “ in the Scanda/ tliat when the 
whole earth w^as covered with water, and Vishnu lay 
extended asleep in the bosom of Devi,* a lotos arose 
from his navel. Brahma sprang from that flower, 
and looking round without seeing any creature on 
the boundless expanse, imagined himself to be the 
first-born, and entitled to rank above all future 
lieings. Resolving, however, by investigation, more 
fully to'satisfy himself, he glided down Hie stalk of 
the lotos, and finding Vishnu asleep, asked loudly 

A controversy^ has been started, whether the religion of Buddha was 
derived from thut of Brahma, or tlv^t of Bralyna from the religion of 
Buddha. There seems little chance that data will ever be obtained, to 
prove either the one or the other. Clemens Ale\andrinus would lead 
us to believe, that the religion of Buddha, in his time, must have been 
in high repute: Ejo-i o* twv IxBoiv, says he, (Strom, lib. i. p. 359) it rotg 

BouTTa jToOo/iivfli jrapayyfX/i*a(r<, vTrtp^oXriV r*/ivoTijTOf ©tov TtTt/urfkotfft. 

(See also Hieropym. Cont. Jovian, lib. i. cap. 26.) This divinity was 
not confined to the Asiatics. There was a Butus, or Buto of Egypt, a 
Battus ofCyreue, aad a Boeotus of Greece. (See Bryant’s Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, iii. 170.) One of the primitive authors of the sect 
of Mauicheans took the name ofBuddas; another that of Manes; both 
of tliem nances identical with the names ofgods and sacred beings among 
the Hindus. Beausobre ‘Hist, de Manichee, liv. i. ch. i. 

» Asiat. Research, i. 236. also Ward's View^&c. of the Hindus, 

(i. S. London Ed ) tor an account of the ten avatars. 

* Asiai. Research, iii. 374. * Oue of the Puranas. 

^ This means literally the goddess. 
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who he was. 1 am the first-born, answered Vishnu, 
waking: and as Bi;ahma contradicted him, they had 
an obstinate battle, till IWaiiadova, or Siva, pressed 
between them in great wrath, saying, It is 1 wlio am 
truly the first-born: but I will resign my pretensions 
to either of you who shall he able to reacli and be¬ 
hold the summit of my liead, or the soles of my feet. 
Brahma instantly ascended; but having fatigued 
himself to no purpose in the regions of immensity, 
yet loth to abandon his claim, he returned to Maha- 
deva, and declared that he had attained the crowp of 
his head, calling, aS his witness, the first-born cow., 
For this union of pride and falseliood, the angry god 
ordained, that no sacred rites sliould be performed to 
Brahma. When Vishnu returned, he acknowdedged 
that he had not been able to see the feet of Maha- 
deva, confessed him to be the first-born among the 
gods, and entitled to rank above them all.” 

After a passage such as this, who w'ould expect to 
find the following? “ The patriarcli Atterie^i re- 
tired into a forest,* and there performed rigorous de¬ 
votion, having for his nourishment nothing hut the 
wind, and being exposed to all the injuries of»the 
atmosphere. One day lie addressed his a^ow s to the 
Eternal in tliese Avoids: O thou avIio hast created, 
and who proservest the universe; O thou by whom it 
is destroyed; give me the knowledge of thyself, and 
grant me the vision of thee! Then a fire issuing 
from the crown of the votary's head, made all the 
gods tremble, and they had recourse to Vishnu, to 
Siva, and to Brahma. Those three divinities, com¬ 
pletely armed and mounted, accompanied liy 
Laeshmi, Guenga, and Serasw ati, their wives, pre¬ 
sented themselves liefore * the saint. Prostrating 
himself, Attericn worshipped them, and uttered the 
following W'ords: O you three Lords, know that f 


BOOK ir. 
Cma?. 
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recognise only one God: inform me which of you is 
the true divinity, that I may address to him alone 
my vows and adorations! To this supplication the 
three Gods replied; Learn, O devotee, that there is 
no real distinction between us: what to you appears 
such is only by semblance: the Single Being appears 
under three forms; by the acts of creation, of preser¬ 
vation, and destruction : but he is One.”^ Yet this 

Single” Being, this One God, is thus again repre¬ 
sented, a few pages after, in the same Purana: 

Even Brahma, finding himself alone with his 
daughter, who was full of channs and knovvledge, 
conceived for her a criminal passion.”- Thus are avc 
taught by the Hindus themselves to interpret the 
lofty phrases which the spirit of exaggeration and 
flattery so frequently jjuts into their mouths. 

Of the First-born, Mahadeva, or the Oiie, Eternal 
God, under one of his forms, we have the following 
sacred story. He was playing one day at dice with 
Parvati,'^ when they quarrelled, and parted in wrath 
to dilferent regions. They severally performed rigid 
acts of devotion, but the fires which they kindled 
bla^.ed so vehemently as to threaten a general confla¬ 
gration. The devas,^ in great al^irm, hastened to 
Brahma, who led them to Mahadeva, and suppli¬ 
cated him to recall his consort; buf the WTathful 
deity only answered, that she must come by her own 
free choice. They accordingly dispatched Ganga, 
the river goddess, who prevailed on Parvati to return 
to him, on condition that his love for her should be 
restored. The celestial mediators then employed 
Camadeva,^ who w^ounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows; but the angry divinity reduced him 

r 

1 Baguvadara, j>. 96, ot seq. - Ib. 178. 

^ One of the names of his wife. 

* A general name of the inferior gods. 


5 One of the devsts. 
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to aslies with a flame from his eye. Parvati soon BOOK IL 
after presented herself before lum in the form of a 
Cirati, or daugliter of a uionntaineei-, and seeing him 
enamoured of her, resumed her own shape.^ Of the 
various passages of a similar nhture presented to us in 
the history of this God, I shall content myself with 
another, exf;yacled by Mr. Wilford, from the Scanda 
Purana. Tlierc had subsisted;’ says he/ for a 
long time, some animosity between Brahma and Ma- 
Jjadeva in thdir mortal shapes ; and the latter, on 
account of his bad conduct, which is fully described 
in the Puranas, Jmd it appears given mucli uneasiness 
to Swayambhuva, and Satarupa, For he was libi¬ 
dinous, going about stark-naked, with a large club^n 
his liand. Be tliis as it may, Mahadeva, who was 
the eldest, saw his claim as such totally disregarded, 
and Brahma set up in his room, llus intrusion the 
latter wanted to support; but made use of such lies 
as provoked Mahadeva to such a point, that he cut 
off one of his heads in liis divine form.” Such* are 
the ideavS which the Hindus entertain of the actions 
and character of their supreme deities; on whom, 
notwithstanding, they lavish all the most lofty epithdts 
of divinity which human Ihnguage can supply. 

This Iheolop^ affords a remarkable instance of 
that progress in exaggeration and flattery which I 
have described as the genius of rude religion. As 
the Hindus, instead of selecting one god, to wdiom 
they assigned all power in heaven and in earth, dis¬ 
tributed the creation and administration of the 
universe among three divinities, they divided thenv 

I See this story as extracted from, the Paranas, Asiat. Research, 
jii. 402. 

» lb,vi.474. 


1 
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BOOK IT. selves into sects; and some attached themselves more 
CiiAP. 6. particularly to one deity, some to another.’ 


> Mr. Patorson, in his Discourse on the Origin of the Hindu Religion, 
delineates a terrible picture of this Hindu cimtroversy. The people se¬ 
parated, he tells us, “ into sects, each f electing one of the triad, the par¬ 
ticular object of tlieir Jeviitiou, in preference to and exclusive of the 
others : tlie followers of Vishnu and Siva invented new symbols, each, to 
ascribe in their respective divinity the attribute of creation. 'I bis con¬ 
tention for pre-eminence ended in the t</lai suppression of the worship 
ol Hrahma, and the temporary submission of Vishnu to the superiority of 
Siia; but this did not last long; the sects raised cnrsadtLS a^jainst each 
other; hordes of armed fanaties, under the titles of JSanyasi.s and 
V^uragi.s, cidi.sfed iliemselves as champioiis of their respective faith; 
the foniier devoted their lives in support <}f the superiority of Siva ; and 
the latter were no less zealous for the rights of Vbshmi: ahenmie victory 
and defeat marketl the progress of a rehgidus war, winch for agc.s conti- 
mie<\ to harass the caith, anil innainc mankind against each other.” 
Asiat. Research, viii. 45, 46. Dr. Buchanan informs us, “ That the 
worshippers of the two gtids (\'i^lmu ami Siva,) who arc of different 
sects, are very apt to fall into dispute?, occasioning abusive language 
and followed by violence; so that the collectors liavc sometimes been 
«blig(‘d to have recourse to the fear of the bayonet, to prevent the con¬ 
troversy from producing bad effects.” Buchanuirs Journt:y through 
IVly.^ore, &c. i. Ju. The missionary Duhius observi s, that we see the 
two sects striving to exalt the resjicctive deities whom they w'orship, and 

to revile those of their oppontntt.The foUower.s of Vishnu vehe- 

znently insist that he is far superior to Siva, and is alone worthy of all 
honoor.The disciples of Siva, on the contrary, no less obsti¬ 

nately ailirin that Vishnu is notliing, and has never done any act, hut 
tricks so base as to provoke sliunie utid indignajjioii,” &c. Description, 
iic. of the People of India, p. 58. tiee too the ^jissionarv Ward, View, 
&.C. of the Hindoos. Jj*JLnd. Ed. Introif, p. 27. « 

The .preface to *vadu7i/) the French trairslation of the Bhagavat, 

by M. D'Ohsonville, .vayi, “ The Indians are dividt^d into two orthodox 
sect.'i, which, however, violently oppose one another; the <uie asicrling 
the supremacy of Vishnu, the other of Siva. * * The Puranas,” it say.s, 
“ difliur in their interpretations of the Vedas, some of them giving tlio 
sujireiuftcy to Brahma,some to \’islinu, and some to Siva. I'bcae books 
are, pn>perly speaking, jiicces of controversial thei logy. Thu Brah- 
iqetis, who C(»niposcd them, diKputiug to whidi of their three gods tho 
supremacy belongs, support the pretensions of each by an enormous 
mass of mythological legends, and mystical opinums, in favour of the 
God wbtw the author adopts. 4'^ are/equally suppupted l>v the autho¬ 
rity of the Vedas.” 

' Mr. Colebruoke, describing the different sects of the Hindus, informs 

G ' 
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of the Hindus, 

Presently the usual consequence appeared. Which- BOOK IL 
ever of the three ^ods any votary selected for his 
peculiar patron, he expected to perform to him one of 
the most agreeable of all possible services, by repre¬ 
senting him as superior to th*c other two. This we 
find to have been the practice, invariably, and enthu¬ 
siastically. • In a passage from the Scanda Purana, 
one of the sacred books in honour of Siva, we have 
seen by what legends his votaries endeavour to 
elevate him above Brahma, and Vishnu; wliile he 
cuts off the head of ,tlie one for contesting with him 
the supremacy, am) has it express!}^ yielded up to him ♦ 
by the other. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
favourite god should be only suj)erit)r to the r^st; 
whatever honour is derived from their actions, that 
too must b» claimed for him; and he is asserted to be 
himself the author of all their achievements. 

A still higlier strain of flattery succeeds. Not only 
must he absorb th(‘ir actions, it is accounted still 
nobler if he can Ije asserted to a1)sorb evfn^i them¬ 
selves ; if Siva, for example, can be affirmed, not only 
to be Siva, and to be at once creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, but can be declared to be Brahma, Vishnu, . 
and Siva themsc’l vos. Beyond even this, a step re¬ 
mains. In the same manner he absorbs the 
gods, he is finally made to absorb ivery thing. He 
is asserted to be the universe itself. He is then all in 


us that Snneara Acliarya, the celebrated commentator on the Veda, 
contended tor ihe attributes of Siva, and tounded or confirmed the sect of 
Saivas, who worship Maliadeva as the Supreme Being, and deny the in¬ 
dependent existence of \'ishnu and other Deities. JVladhava Acharya 
and Vallabha Acharya have in like iiu>nnl:r established the sect of 
Vaisimavas who adore V ishnu as Go^. 'I'he Suras (less numerous than 
the two sects above mentioned) worship the sun, and acknowledge no 
other divinity. The Ouuuhatyjis adore Ganesa, as muting in his person 
oil the attributes <#f the Deity/* I^ote A. on the Keligious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus. Asiat. Kescarch. viL 
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BOOK ri. alL We shall find this process pursued with the 

Chap. 6. divinities, one after ahother. In another 

sacred book, ^ dedicated to Siva, that fjod is made to 
declare, “ I have alway? been, and I always am, and 
I always will be. There is no second of whom I can 
say that I am he,‘ and that he is" L I am the within 
of all tlie withins. I am in all surfaces/ Whatever 
is 1 am; and whatever is not I am. I am Brahma; 
and I am also Brahme; and I am the causing cause. 
Whatever is in the east I am; and whatever is in the 
Avest I am; and whatever is in the south I am; and 
wJiatever is in the north I am. Whatever is below I 
am; and whatever is above I ajik I am man, and not 
ind^n, and woman* 1 am the truth; I am tlie ox; 
and I am all other animated beings. I am more an¬ 
cient than all. I am the king of kings. . And I am 
in all the great qualities. I am the perfect being. 
Whatever has been, Rudra^ is; and Avhatevcr is lie 
is; and whatever shall be he is. Riidra is life, and is 
deatli; and is the past, present, aqd future; and is all 
worlds.”But if the votaries of Siva, Avitb exag- 
geratiiig devotion, thus infinitely exalt him above all; 
the'sarne, or, if possible, still greater lionours, do the 
adorers of Vishnu lavish upon that divinity, Let it 
not be thought,” says the Bhagavat, ‘‘t tliat A'ishnu is 
only one of the three divinities, or triple jiowers. 
Know that he is the principle of all. It is he who 
created the universe by his jiroductive power; it is he 
who supports all by his preserving power; it is he, in 
fine, Avho destroys all by his destructive pow cr. He 

^ The Oiipnekhat, of which an ancient version into the Persian lan- 
puui^e has been found. Anquetil Duperron published first some spe¬ 
cimens of a translation from ttiis in- the Recherches Historiques et Geo- 
craphiques sur Tlnde, and has since published a translation of the whole 
in liUtin. There is a translation of it likewise among the late Mr. Al¬ 
lan’s manuscripts in the British Museum. 

One of the many names of Siva, or Mnhadeva. » Oupnekhat, ix. 
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creates under the form of Brahma, and dCvStroys under 
that of Siva. The productive power is more excel¬ 
lent than the destructive, and the preserving more 
excellent than the productive- To the name of 
Vishnu, therefore, is attached •the "pre-eminence, since 
the title of preserver or saviour is peculiarly attributed 
to him/’^ Jn the Bhagvat-Gccta, Crishna is thus 
addressed; O mighty being! who, greater tlian 
Brahma, art the prime ci’eator! eternal gml of gods! 
the world’s mahsion! tliou art the incorruptible being 
distinct from all things transient! TIiou art before 
all gods, and the supreme supporter of tlie universe! 
Thou knowest all thii]gs! By thee, O infinite form! 
the universe was spread abroad. Thou art V'ayfjo 
the god of winds, iVgnee the god of fire, Varooii the 
god of oceans, Sasanka the moon, Prajapatec the god 
of nations! Reverence be unto thee before and be¬ 
hind, reverence be unto tlice on all sides, O thou who 
art all in all! Infinite is thy power and thy glory! 
Thou ineludest all things, wherefore thou •art* all 
things,”'^ In a Sanscrit inscription taken from a stone 

* Bagavadam, p, 0. 

^ Bhagvat-Cieeta, p. 94 : see similar strings of praises, Ibid. pp. 84 to 
88; pp, 78, 79; p. 70. p. 80 is deiuuniuutcd, The father and 
the mother of this world;'* which affords another curious coincidenctt 
with the phraseologyother r^ hgions. The Orphic verses -r^pt <pvGta>p 
make Jupiter the fatlu'r and mother of all things 

navTci'v cj , &:c.— llyinn. ix. vcr. 18, 

Valerius Soranus calls Jupiter “ the father and mother of tlie gods:" 
Jupiter omnipotens, rej.‘nuj Hex ip^fs Dehuujue 
Progenitor, Genetrixque l)cum ; Dens unus et idem. 

Apud Augustiu. (ieCivitat. Dei, lib. iv. cap. xi.ellih. vil.cap. ix. 

Synesius uses similar language: 

I'v/ iroiTtiCy arj 5'f(rtr< ^ 

S’ upcr,\,, (TV St —Synes. Hymn. iii. 

Kven Martial, in a sort of a Hymn, or eulogy*ipoai Mercury, begimiinjj 
Hermes Martin seculi volupta^, 

Hermes omnibus enulitus armis; 

&c. &c., ends tinis, 

Hermes omnia solus, et ier tf^iwi^Mart. Kp. lib. iv. ep. 25. 

D« Deo, cjuBcjue cultu, it a Clialdacos tratlidisse referuist; I. £sse 
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at Buddha Gaya, Buddha is thus addressed; " Reve¬ 
rence be unto thee, O g-od, in tke form of the god of 
mercy; the lord of all things, the guardian of the 
universe. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa. ^ 
Thou art lord of the universe! Thou art, under the 
proper form of all things, moveable and immoveable, 
the possessor of the whole , 

Among the numerous expressions of panegyric and 
adoration which the Hindus apj)ly to their divinities, 
none wseem to have made a deeper iriipression upon 
so^ne of the most intelligent of our English inquirerfe, 
than the epithet ONE. This lias so far prevailed as 
to impress them with a belief that the Hindus had a 
re£ncd conception of the unity of the Divine Nature. 
Yet it seems very clear that the use of such an epithet 
is but a natural link in that cliain of unmeaning pa¬ 
negyric which distinguishes the religion of ignorant 
men. When one divinity has been made to engross 
the powers of all the rest, it is the necessary termi¬ 
nation .of this piece of flattery, to denominate him 
THE ONE, Oriental scholars ought moreover to have 
reflected that otic is an epithet of very common, and 
vargue application in the languages of Asia; and is by 
no means a foundation wKereon infer among tlie 
Hindus any conception analogous to^ that whicli we 
denote by the term unity of God. The translation of 
the Institutes of Menu affords us a very satisfactory 
example; Then only is a man perfect when he con¬ 
sists of three persons united, his wife, himself, and his 
son; and thus have learned Brahmens announced 
this—the husband is even ONE with his wife.”^ Yet 

Deum otanium re^ewy pdrrntemqufy cvjus providentia universorum orda 
afque ornatus factus Bruckpri Hist, Ciit. Philosophic, lib. ii, cap. 

ii, sect. 18. 

> Another name for Siva. 

* Asiat. Research, i. 284, 285, 

’ Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 45. 
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surely no unity of being was supposed in this triune BOOK IL 
person, a math his V}ife, and his son. Ad, we ai'e 
informed by Macrobius, was among the Assyrians a 
word which signified one, ai|d \vas a name conferred 
by them upon their chief divinity.' The Babylonians 
applied it to their, principal go(Mess.^ The god 
Rimmon, a^ we learn fi‘om tlie Bible, had tlic same 
epithet, ^ Mr. Biyant says it was a sacred title among 
all tlie Eastern nations, and originally conferred upon 
the sun.^ E\V'n the Greek poets, who have never 
been suspected of refined notions of the unity of G»d, 
emj)loy it to profusion. It is applied to Juj)iter, to 
Pluto, to the sun, to. Dionysius.All the gods are 
aflinned to be one/ One j)Ower,” says tlie Orpftic 
poetiy, one divinity, Jupiter is the great ruler of 
allf*^ Pliitj-rcli inlbrins us that Apollo was frecpiently 
denominated the inoncuU or the only one;* and 
from tl]o emperor Julian we learn, that the peojJe of 
Edessa had a god whom they called Montmus, a 
W’ord of the same interpretjition.-’ Few nations shall 
w-e find without a knowledge of the unity of the Di- 


* Deo, q\!em summum maximumque vcnernntiir, Adarl noincn dede- 
runt. lyns uoniinis nnm. Alacroh. Satur. lib. i. 

cap. ’I’his reduplication Mr. Eryanr, with good reason, supposes to 
be a superlative, Imt^s wrong in supposing it an ordinal, i. 29, 

h^j-x^ r.^oy-rj' xti Ctto 17 Hfx. IJesychiu.s, ad verb. The Greeks 

gave it, lor a feminine applipation, a feminine termination. 

^ Zechariah, ch. xii. ver. 11, As the mourning of Adad Rimmon, in 
the Valiev of Megiddon.’^ 

^ Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 29. 

^ *E/f Zeugy ttg A’/5>jf, ttg A/oi»v<rof, 

"E<f Bfog tv iTayTtff:^. —Oi'ph. Frag. iv. p. 3C4. 
n\HTti>v, rUec-t;foi->!, Aij/iJjrr.f, Kus-pif, E^'wrsf. 

TptTWvty'y "NijceUi, Tn^uf, xw K:wa»0)<afT>fr, 

‘H<|5of<5’Oc re x\UTOj?, !!«»-, Z<Uf r«, xat *l/pr, 

Apri/ufy )jJ* Exai/jyojr atoXXwi', itf Siof vi.—-Ilermesianax. 

’ Orphic. Fragm, vi. 366. 

8 T»)» MONAAA T»f avlpoi; ojro^afw. AToXAuwa.——Plutarch. Isi» Ct Otiris, 554 . 

0 Oral. iv. p. 150. See note 2, in page 317> where Mercury ia deno* 
xninated the Thrice.~one^ 
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BOOK n. vine Natm*e, if we take such expressions of it as 
Chap. 6. afjQund in the Hindu writings" for satisfactory evi- 
’ dence. By this token Mr. Park found it among the 
savages of Afijca. ‘ 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious 
authors have laid hold of the term Brahme, or Brahm, 
the neuter of Brahma, the masculine name of the 
creator.'^ This they have represented as the peculiar 
appellation of the one god: Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, being only names of the particular modes of di¬ 
vine action. But this suppctsition (for it is nothing 
more) involves the most enormous inconsistency; as 
if the Hindus possessed refined notions of the unity 
•i^God, and could yet conceive his modes of action to 
he truly set forth in the characters of Brahma, Vishnu, 
■ and Siva ; as if tlie same people could at once be so 
enlightened as Yo form a sublime conception of the 
Divine nature, and yet so slu))id as to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the character of (iod and his modes ot 
action.- The parts ol'the Hindu writings, however. 


* ‘‘ Tlio belief’of ON B says be, atitl of a fiittvrr state (tf reward 

antt punishment, is einij e and univeisal among ihcin.” J^ark’s Travels in 
Africa, p. 27^ 

« Sir W. Jones suy.'i, (Di.seoursc on the Gttds of (hoeco, Italy, and Iiv 
dia,) It must always he remembered^ lhat the learned Indians, as they 
arc instructed by their own book.s, in truth acknowlcdao only one supreme 
being, whom they call Brahme, (»r the Orc(jf One, in the neuter gender: 
they believe his essence to be infmiteiv remoted from the comprehension 
of any mind but his own ; and they suppose him to manifest his power 
by the operation of his divine spirit; wliom they name \ ishnn, the /Vr- 
Vnder, in the masculine gender, \\ hence he is often denominated the first 
male. ♦ * ♦ When tiicy consider tiie Divine Tower exerted in 
creating, or in giving existence to that which existed not before, they call 
ttie Deity Brahma, in the masculine gender also; and when they view 
him in the light of JJestr>jver, or rather changer of forms, they give him 
a thousand names, of whicli biva, Isa or Iswara, Jludra, Hat a, bamhhu, 
and Mahadeva, or Muhesa, are the most ciimmon.’’ IVIr. Wilford 
(Asiat. Research, iii. 370) says that Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva^ 
“ arc only the principal forms, in which the Brahmens teach tlx people 
10 adore Bralnn, or the great one 
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wliich are already Indore us, completely refute this 
g'ratuitous notion, and prove that Brahme is a mere 
unmeaning epithet of praise, applied to various gods ; 
and no more indicative of refined notions of the unity, 
or any perfection of the Divine Nature, than other 
parts of their panegyi;ical devotions* -We have alreadj" 
beheld Siva decorated with this title.^ VLshnu is de¬ 
nominated the supreme Brahme in the Bhagvat- 
(^eeta.' Nay, wc find this Brahme, the great, tlie 

’ Vide snpra« p. 310. 

• n}m* 4 vat-(Jeta, p. Bl I’-Ue term Para Hrahine, (jr (>rcat Ilralmic,*s 
applied, i»)i once, Imt many times to Crishna, in the Bhagavat. See 
lialhcd’s tr3n^l^^tion in Maurice's llijui(*stan, ii. 342;, 351, 854, 300, 
875, 377, 379, 380,417, 444. “ I'he Sri \'ai.sh!iavam Brahmens,*’ st^s 
iJr. Buchan.aii (Journey through Mysore, i. 144), “ worship Vishnu 
and the gods of his family only', atul all over the Decaii are almost ex¬ 
clusively the odiciuting priests in the temples of ihi sr deities. They al¬ 
lege Brahma to be a son of Vishnu, at»d .Siva the son of Brahma. \’i 5 hnu 
they consider as the same with Para Brahmil’’ (thus J‘)r. Buchanan sp<‘lls 
it instead of Brafime) “ or tlic supreme Being.'* Yet ol this supreme Be¬ 
ing, this Para Brahma, they believe as follows ; “ One of the Asunis, or 
<lenuuis, named I ripura, possessed a city, the inhabitants of winclr^wcre 
very troublesome to the iij^habitunt.s of Brahma Loka, the heaven of 
Brahma, wht> attempted in vain to take thc^dace ; it bciirg destined m^t 
to fall, so long as the women who resided in it should preserve their 
chastity, Piie angels at length oJfered up their prayers to Vislnm, wiio 
took upon himself the form of a most heautiful yoiina man, and became 
Budha Avalara. Knlerinj* then into*the city, lie glanced /lakeil hehu'c the 
women, and inspired them with lyose desires, sr> that the fr.rtres.s soon 
fell a prey to the angeH.” Ibid. JCven Vach, the daughter of Ambhrina, 
is decorated with all the attributes of divinity. Mr. Colebrooke gives uj 
the following litoral version of a hymn in rme f)f the Vedas, which Vuch, 
he informs us, speaks m praise of herself as the supreme arid universal 
sauV^ [the title which, it is pretended, exclusively belongs to Brahme]— 

I range with the Uudras, with the V'asus, with the Adityas, and with 
the Viswadevas. J uphold both the sun and the ocean [metra ajid va- 
runa], the firmament, and fire, &n. * * Me who am the queen, the con- 
ferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first t)f such as merj^ 
worship, the gods render, universally, present everywhere, and pervader 
of all beings. He, who eats food thrungh me, as he, who sees, who 
hears, or who breathes, through me, yet»knows me not, is lost; hear then 
the faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this Self^ who in worshipped 
by gods and men. I make strong whom 1 choose; I make him Brahme, 
holy and wise. For Rudra I bend the bow, to aUy the demon, foe of 
VCf.. r. 


BOOK 11. 

CuAP. 6. 
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BOOK II. selfishness, and in all things temperate, is formed for 
CIIA1..6. being Brahm.”' 

Such are the proofs on which the opinion has been 
adopted that sublime principles run through the re¬ 
ligion of the Brallmens.*^ I know no supposition 

* Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 131, 132. 

« Sir W. Jones seems to have found pro<^fs of a pun. theism almost 
every where. Speaking of the Arabs, he says, “ llie religion of the 
poets, at least, seems to have been pure tlieism; and this we may know 
with certainty, because we have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, 
which contain pious and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, 
the power and omnipotence, of Allah, or the Ood. If an inscription 
said to have been found on marble in Yeriien he authentic, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country preserved the religion of Kber, and professed 
a belief in miracles, and a future state/' (As. Hes. ii. ».) Did Sir W. 
Jiff: know that the wildest religions abound most in miracles, and that 
no religion is without a belief of a future state ? Did it want an inscrip¬ 
tion in Yemen to prove to ns this? Sir W. finds proofs of a pure theism 
as easily among the IVrsians us among the Arabs. The primeval 
religion of Iran,'' he says, ‘‘ if we rely on the authorities adduced by 
Mohsani Tani, was that which New'tou calls the oldest (and it may be 
justly called tbc noble'^t) of all r(*ligions : A firm belief' that one supreme 
God made the world by his power, and continually governed it by his 
pro\'?dencc ; a pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a due reverence 
for parents and aged persons; a fraternal afl’cction for the whole 
htinmu race, and a compassionate tenderness even for the brute crea¬ 
tion/’ Yet under llushang, who, it would appear, was the author 
of this primeval religion, he tells us, that the popular worsliip of 
the Iranians was purely Sabian. (Ibid. p. 53.) At the- same time be 
assures us, that duringhis supposed‘Mabiihadi An dynasty, when this IIus- 
hongism and Sabianisiu existed, a Drajhmcnical system prevailed,“ wliich 
w e can hardlv,^’ ho sa\ ** doubt was the first corrJ’plion of the oldest and 
purest religion/' (lbid.p.5f>.) By this account three different religions must 
have all been the prevalent religions of Persia, atone and the same time. 
Unless(which is notaiheory with slight presumptions in its favour) we con- 
cludethut alltbree were originally one and the same.—Kven on themost so¬ 
ber-minded and judicious men, the lofty language of a mean superstition is 
calculated to impose. The industrious and intelligent Harris, in his account 
of the travels of William de Uubruquis, states it as his opinion, ‘‘after 
all the pains that he had been able to take, in order to obtain some sort 
of certainty on this bead," that the religion of the Tartars includes these 
three points; First,—that there is one God, the fountain of being, the 
creator of all things, the ruler‘of ail things, and the sole object ofDi- 
♦vine worship. Secondly,—^That all men in general are his creatures, and 
therefore ought to consider each other as brethren descended from one 
common parent, and alike entitled to all the blessings he bestows; and 
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which can be employed to reconcile the incoiiaisten- 
cies, and to remove Hhe absurdities, which we have 
found this opinion to involve, unless it be assumed^ 
that the legends of the Hindus are all allegorical; 
and though, in their literal interpretation, they may 
be altogether un^^orthy of a perfect being, that 
yet a recondite and enigmatical meaning may be ex¬ 
torted from them, which will tally with the sublime 
hypothesis it is wished to entertain. ITndoubtedly, if 
we assume to ‘ourselves the licence of giving to the 
Hindu mythology a meaning to suit our own view^, 
we may form out of it not only a sublime theology, 
but a sublime philosophy, or any thing we please. It 
might, however, have been imagined that the futility, 
tlic absurdity, of these arbitrary iiiteipretations had 
been too wejl exposed to allow them to mislead such 
men as some of the advocates for the allegorical 
sense of the Hindu s<‘riptures. The latter Platonisls, 
and other refiners upon the mythology of Greea* and 
Koine, drew from it a pure system of theology,*by^th(^ 
very same process wliich is adopted and recommended 
in regard to the fables of the Hindus. “ Without a 
tedious detail,” says Mr. Gibbon, " the modern re*i- 
der could not form ?i just idba of the strange aJhisions, 
the forced etymijlogies, tte solemn trifling, and the im- 
j}enetrable obscurity of these sages, wJio professed to 
reveal the system of the universe. As the traditions 
of Pagan mythology were variously related, the 
sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 


that therefore it is groat impiety to abuse those blessiiig>s, or to injure 
each other. Thirdly,—That in as much as t)»c common reason of man* 
kind hath taught them to establish property, it necessary that it should 
be preserved, and that it is therefore the duty of every man to he con¬ 
tent with his own.” (See Harris's Colfection of X^oyuges, vo). i.) Las 
Moskaniens nConttous assures unanimement, qu'tls n'avoient jamais eu 
d'idoles, ni dedivinit^s subalternes, raais qu'iis sacrifiolent uniquement a 
tm etre supreme et invisible. Pallas, V^oyage, i. 126. 


BOOK 11. 
Chap. 6. 
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BOOK ir. convenient circumstances; and as they translated an 
Chap. 6. arbitrary cipher, they could extract from any fable 
any sense which was adapted to their favourite 
system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Vfenus was tortured into the dis¬ 
covery of some moral precept, or, some physical truth; 
and the castration of Atys explained th^ revolution 
of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of 
the human soul from vice and error.” * But if a 
condemnation thus severe can be justly pronounced 
upon those who allegorize the Greek and Romafi 
mythology, what judgment should Iw formed of those 
by whom the same mode of interpretation is applied 
totthe fables of the Hindus?* The Egyptian religion 
is allowed on all hands to have possessed the same 
fundamental i)rineiples w'ith the Hindu, and to have 
resembled it remarkably in its outward features : yet, 
of all the systems of superstition which were found 
within the Roman empire, Mr. Gibbon pronounces 
this*'to,be “the most contemptible and alyeet.”" 
There are satisfactorj reasons foi* supposing that im¬ 
provement in the language of the Brahmens, and re- 
firtement in the interpretations which they put upon 
their ancient writings, no'c to speak of what may 
have been done by their favourite practice of inter¬ 
polation, have been suggested by the more rational 
and simple doctrines of Mahomet.'* The natural 

* Gibbon’s Hist, of the Ded. and Fall of the Rom. Kmp. iv. 71. 

2 Tlie Hindu ideas ure so extremely louse, vague, and uncertain, that 
they are materials unspeakably miivcnient for workmanship of ihl.t; 
description. “ The Hindu relicion,” suys an Oriental scholar of 
sr.me eminence, “ is st» pliant, thut there is scurcety an opinion it will 
not countenance,^^ A T<^ui to ‘^hiruz by Edward Scott Waring, Esq. 
p, 3, note. 

3 Gibbon’s Hist, of the DecI ».id rail of the Horn. Emp. i. 52. 

* Resides the invincible realms aiTorded by the circumstances of the 
case, the artful pretences and evasions of the Brahmens are evidence 
enough. Mr, Wilford, having stated the general opinion, that the three 
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effect of acquaintance with a superior creed is well BOOK ll. 
described by Mr* Bfyant* It is to be observed,” 
he says, that wheji Christianity had introduced a 
more rational system, as wey as a more refined wor¬ 
ship, among mankind; the Pagans were struck with 
the sublimity of its doctrines, and ttaed in their turns 
to refine. Jliit their misfortune was, that tliey were 
obliged to abide by the theology which had been 
transmitted to them; and to make the history of 
the Gentile Gods the l)asis of their procedure. This 
brought tliem into immense difficulties and equal ab~ 
surdities: while they laboured to solve what was in¬ 
explicable ; and to ,i'eniedy what was past cure* 

Hence we meet witli many dull and elal)oratc 
phisms even in the great Plutarch: but many more 
in after tiipes, among the writers of whom I am 
speaking. Proclus is continually ringing the clianges 
upon the terms voof, vospoc, and vonrog : and explains 
what is really a proper name, as if it signified sef2se 
and intellect. In consequence of this, he 'tries to 
subtilize and refine all the base jargon about Saturn 
and Zeus : and would persuade us that the most idle 
and obscene legends related to the divine mind, *to 
the eternal wisd(ftn, and** supremacy of' the Deity. 

Thus he boiTO^s many exalted notions from Chris¬ 
tianity ; and blends them with the basest alloy, wdtli 
the dregs of Pagan mythology.”^ Such are the 

principsU gods of Kgypt resolve ihcmselves into one, namely, the sun, 
says, “ Tiie case was nearly the same in ancient India ; but there is no 
subject on which the modern Brahmens are more reserved; fi^r when 
they are closely interrogated on the title ot Deva or God, which th^ir 
most sacred books give to the sun, they avoid direct answer, have re¬ 
course to evasions, and often contradict one anotijer and themselves. 

They confess, however, unanimously, that the sun is an emblem or image 
of the three great divinities jointly and individually; that is of Brahme, 
or the supreme one.’' Asiat. Res. iii. 372. 

1 Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, iii. 104, 105. 
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• opinions of the greatest men respecting those attempts 
to allegorize a rude superstition} which some of the 
most celebrated of our Indian guides so vehemently 
recommend.’ 

Of the pure and elevated ideas of the Divine 
Nature, which are ascribed to the Hindus, or to any 
other people, an accurate judgment may, be formed, 
l>y ascertaining the source from which they are dc- 


' Mr. Halhed very judiciously condemns the project to allegorire and 
refine upon the Hindu mythology. “ Many conjectural doctrines/' says 
lie, have been circulated hy the learned and ingenious of Europe upon 
the mythology of the Genloos; and they have unanimously endeavoured to 
construe the extravagant fables with which it abounds into sublime and 
m^yical symbols of the most refined morality. This mode of reason¬ 
ing, however common, is not (]uite candid or equitable, because it sets 
out with supposing in those people a deficiency of faith with respect to 
the authenticity of their own scripture.s, which, although our better in¬ 
formation may convince us to be altogether false and erroneous, ycl are 
by them literally esteemed as the immediate revelations of the Almighty. 

• * * It may possibly be owing to this vanity of reconciling every other 
inode of worship to some kind of conformity with our own, that allego¬ 
rical c^instructions and forced allusions to a mystic moraliiy have been 
constantly foisted in upon the plain and literd context of every Pagan 
mythology. ♦ • * Tho institution of a religion has been in every 
country the first step towards an emersion from savage barbarism. * * 
Th^ vulgar and illiterate have always understood the mythology of their 
country in its literal sense ; and there was a time to every nation, when 
the highest rank in it w’as equally vAiIgur and i'/literate witli the lowest. 

♦ * • A Hindu esteems tlie astoaisjiing miracie.s attributed to a 
Brihma, a Uaam, or a Kishen, as facts of the most indubitable authen¬ 
ticity, and the relation of them as most strictly historical." Preface to 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xiii. xiv. On the religion of ancient nations, 
Voluire says with justice, On pourroit faire des volumes sur ce sujet; 
mai.s tons ces volumes se reduisent a deux mots, e’est que le gros du 
genre humain a 6t6 et sera tres long-temps insens^i et imbecile; et que 
peut-etre Ics plus insenses de tous om. 6tc ceux qui ont voulu trouver un 
sens ^ ces fables absurdes, et inettre de la raison dans la folie. A'oltaire, 
Pbilosopbie do ITIistoire, Oluvres Completes, a Gotha, 1785, Lorn. xvi. 
p. 22. Mr. Wilkins, reprobating some other attempts at refinement on 
the Hindu text, says " he has seen a comment, by a zealous Persian, 
upon the wanton odes of their favourite poet Hafiz, wherein every ob¬ 
scene allusion is sublimated into a divine mystery, and the host and the 
tavern are as ingeniously metamorphosed into their prophet and his holy 
temple." Bhagvat-Geeta, note 114. 
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rived. It will be allowed that just and rational BOOK ll. 
views of God can fee obtained from two sources 
alone: from revelation ; or, where that is wanting, 
from sound reflection upon the frame and govern¬ 
ment of the universe. Wherever men are sufficiently 
improved to take ^ comprehensive survey of this 
magnificent^ system, to observe the order whicli pre¬ 
vails, the adaptation of means to ends, and the in¬ 
credible train of effects which flow from the simplest 
causes; they \nay then form exalted notions of the 
intelligence to which all those wonders are ascribed. 

Tf all the unrevealetl knowledge which we possess 
respecting (iod, tlic immediate object of none of our 
senses, be derived from his works, they whose id'ias 
of the works are in the highest degree absurd, mean, 
and degrading, cannot, wliatever may be the language 
which they cm [doy, have elevated ideas of the author of 
those works. It is impossible for the stream to ascend 
iiighcr than the fountain. The only question tlierefore 
is, what are the ideas which tlie Hindus have r^ach- 
cd concerning the \Visdom and beauty of tlie universe. 

To this the answer is clear and incontrovertible. 

No people, how j’ude and ignorant soever, who have 
been so far advanced as t^^ leave us m(‘morials of* their 
thoughts in wanting, have ever drawn a more gross 
and disgusting picture of the universe than what is 
presented in the writings of the Hindus.^ In the 


» Even Mr. Maurice says; The Hindu notions of the mundane 
system are altogether the most monstrous that ever were adopted by any 
beings, who boast the light of reason; and, in truth, very little recon- 
cileable with those sublitne ideas we have been taught to entertain of the 
profound learning and renowned sagacity cjf the ancient Brahmens/' 
Maurice, Hist, of Hindost. i. 490. I liave met witli nothing in Sanscrit 
literature in any degree to be comparori with the following reflection of a 
Peruvian Inca, “ If the heaven be so glorious, which is the throne and 
seat of the Pacbacamac, how much more powerful, glittering, and re¬ 
splendent must his person and majestv be, who was the maker and 
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BOOK II. conception of it no coherence, wisdom, or beauty, ever 
appears: all is disorder, caprice, passion, conte^ t, por¬ 
tents, prodigies, violence, and deformity/ It is per- 

creator of them all. Other sajfings of his were these. If I were 
adore any of these terrestrial things, it should certainly be a wise and dis¬ 
creet man, whose excellencies surpass all earthly creatures ” Oarciiasso 
de la Vega, Iloyal Commentaries of Peru, book iv. ch. Ip There is a 
passage which I have read since this 'vas written, (whuh however may 
well be suspected of flowing at a recent date from a ibrcign source) 
translated by Mr. Ward, from a work by Chininjecvu, in which the in¬ 
ference that a God exists because the universe exists, is very distinctly 
expressed. Ward's View, &c. li. .'302. Loud. Kd. 

J'In my researches concerning the religions ideas of the Hindus, I 
^ was much struck with the title of a chapter or lecture in the Bhagval- 
Geetu, “ Display of the Divine Nature- in the form of the universe.” I 
seized it with eagerness: IIere,l thought, will undoubtedly be found some 
reflections on the wisdom and order of the universe . I met with only the 
following monstrous exhibition : Behohl,” say.s Vishnu, in the form of 
Crishna, to A rjoon, ** behold things wonderful, tiever seen before. Beiiold 
111 thisniy body ihewhoie world animate and inanimate, an! all things else 
thou hast a mind to see. But as thou art mi able to see with these fay 
natural eyes, I will give thee a heavenly eye, with which bcdiold my 
divine connection.”—After tliis Ai^oon declares, “1 behold, O god I 
within thy breast, the dews assembled, and every spccifn-tribe of beings. 
I see rirahma, that deity sitting on his lotus-thrmie ; all the Kecslices 
[saints] and heavenly Ooragas [.serpents]. 1 thyself, on all sides, of 
infinite shape, formed with abundant arms and bellies, and mouths, and 
eyes; but 1 can neither discover thy beginning, thy middle, nor again 
thy bad, 0 universal lord, form of the universe! 1 see thee with a crown, 
and armed with club and chacr.n, [the martial weapon of Crishna, a sort 
of discus or quoit,] amass of glory, darting refnlgcnt beams around. I 
see. thee, difficult to be seen, shining od all sides w;ith light immeasur¬ 
able, like the ardent fire or glorious sun. 1'hou art the hiqnemc being, 
incorruptible, worthy to be known I Thou art prime supporter of the 
universal orb! Thou art the never-failing and eternal guardian of 
religion ! Thou art from all beginning, and I esteem tlice Pooroosh 
[literally man, but here meant to express the vital soul]. 1 see thee 
without beginning, without middle, and without end; of valour infinite ; 
of anns innumerable ; the sun and moon thy eyes; tliy mouth n flaming 
fire, and the whole world sliiniiig with thy reflected glory ! The space 
between the heavens nnd the earth is p05scsbc<l by thee alone, and every 
point around: the three rlgions of the universe, O mighty spirit! he¬ 
boid the wonders of th}' awful countenance wdth troubled minds. Of the 
celestial hands, some 1 .see fly to thee for refuge ; whilst some, afraid, 
with joined hands sing forth thy praise. The Mnharshees, holy bauds, 
liail thee, and glorify thy name with adurating praise.®. The Roodras, 
}he Adityus, the Vasoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth good; 
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fectly evident that the Hindus never contemplated BOOK II. 
the universe as a connected and perfect system, go- 
A'erned by general laws, and directed to benevolent 
•ends; and it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
tliat their religion is no other than that primary w'or- 
ship, which is addressed to the designing and in¬ 
visible beings who preside over the powers of nature, 
according to their own arbitrary will, and act only 
for some private and selfish gratification. The ele¬ 
vated language, which this species of worship finally 
assumes, is only the refinement, which flattery, founded 
upon a base apprefiension of the divine character,, 
ingrafts upon a mean supersition.* 

Aswoen nnri Koomar, tlie Maroots and Oo.shniapas ; the Gandhams and 
the VaksliH.s, with t))p holy iribe.s ot' Soorb, all stand gazing on thee, and 
ail alike iima7.<*d. U'he winds, alike with me, are terrifted to behold thy 
wondrous form gigantic; with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, 
and legs, and breasts; with many bellies, and with rows of drcadi'ul 
teeth I rim^, as I sec* thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such 
glory, of siH.h \ar’u)ns hues, with widely opened mouths and bright ex¬ 
panded cye^, 1 am disturbed within me; my restdutioti faHeth me, O 
V'ibhnu! and i hud no rest! Having bclftilden thy dreadful teeth, and 
gazed on the countenance, emblem of time's last fire, 1 know not which 
way 1 turn ! I fuid no peace ! Have mercy, then, O god of gods ! thou 
mansion of the universe! Ihe sons of Dhreetarashtra, now, witff all 
those rulers of the landi Bhceshm.V, Drona the son ol' 8oot, and even the 
fronts of our anny, seem to be jirecipitating themselves hastily into thy 
mouths, discoveringtbuch frightful rows i*f leetli! whilst some appear to 
sfick between thy teeth with their bodies sorely mangled. As tlie rapid 
streams of full-flowing rivers roll on to meet the ocean's bed; even so 
these heri»es of the human race rush on towards thy flaming mouths. As 
troops ol insects, uith increasing speed, seek their own destruction in 
the flaming fire; even so these people, with swelling fury, seek their own 
destruction. Thou involvest and swalkmest them altogether, even unto 
the last, willi thy flaming mouths; whilst the whole world i» filled l^ith 
tliy i^lory, as thy awful beams, O Vishnu, shine forth on all sides!” Bh|ig-. 
va^-Geeia, p. 90, &-c. Such is “ the Display of the Divine Nature in the 
forni of the uuiicrse!” 

‘ In the grant of land, translated frgm a plate of copper, fAsIat. Kes. 
iii. 45.) among the praises of rhe sovereign, by whom the donatuni is 
made, it is said, The gods had apprehensions in the beginning of time, 
that the glory uf so great a moaarcli would leave them without murks of 
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If it be deemed necessary to inquire into the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hindu superstition; of which of the powers 
of nature, personified into gods, they exalted in the 
progress of hyperbolical adoration to the supremacy 
over the rest, and "^the ‘lordship of all things; the 
question is resolved by copious evidence; and on this 
point inquirers generally coincide. S^’r William 
Jones has written a discourse to prove that the gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India are the same. But it is 
sufficiently proved that the Greek and Roman deities 
ultimately resolve themselves into the sun, whose 
powers and provinces had been gradually enlarged, 
till they included those of all nature. It follows that 
the sun too is the princijdc of the Hindu religion. 

We must not be surprised,” says Sir William Jones, 
“ at finding on a close examination, that the charac- 
tei*s of all the Pagan deities, male and female, melt 
into each other, and at last into one or two; for it 
seems a well-founded ojrinion, that the whole crowd 
of gods and goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern 
Varanes, mean only the powers of nature, and prin¬ 
cipally those of the sun, cxpiessed in a variety of w ays, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.” ^ He says too, 
that ** the three Powers, Creative, Preservative, and 
Destructive, which the Hindus express hy the triliteral 
word Auniy were grossly ascribed by tlie first idola¬ 
ters to the heat, light, and flame of their mistaken 


distinction; thence it was, that Purari assumed a tliird eye in his fore¬ 
head; Pedmaesha, four arms; Atniabhu, four faces; that Cali held a 
cimeter in her hand; Kama, a lotos flower ; and Vani, a lyre.^^ Sir 
William Jones, in the note says ; “ The six names in the text arc ap¬ 
pellations of the MaJtadcva, V^ishmi, Brahma, and the goddesses 
Durga, Laeshmi, Seraswati.^^ So that the three supreme deities, with 
their wives, were afraid of being eclipsed by an earthly king, and were 
obliged to assume new distinctions (of a very ingenious and imposing 
sort!) to prevent so lamentable an occurrence. 

> On the Gods of Greece, &c., Asiat. Kesearch, i. 267, 
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diviriity the sun.”^ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were BOOK ir. 
therefore, the heat, light, and flame of the sun; and 
it follows as a verjr clear deduction, that Brahme, 
whose powers were shadowed forth in the characters 
of those three gods, was the%un*hiinself. This con¬ 
clusion, too, is estaJ)lLslied by many cx})ress texts 
of the Hiqdu scriptures, as well as by the most 
venerated })art of the Hindu ritual. ‘‘ The syllable 
Om (Auin) intends,” says a i)assage from thc' Veda 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, every deity: It belongs 
to Paramesht’hi, him who dwells in the su})reyic 
abode: it appertains to Bralnne, the vast one; to 
Deva, god; to Adhyatnia, the superintending soul. 

Other deities belonging to those several regions, are 
portions of the three gods ; for they are variously 
named and described, on account of their different 
operations : but in fact there is only one deity, the 
Giikat Soui,. He is called the suN; for he is the 
soul of all beings. Other deities are portions of 
him.” ^ I have already tpioted a very remai*kable 
passage from Yajnyawalcya, one of the higliest of all 
authorities, in which tlie sun is directly asserted to 
be Brahme, and to be the supreme soul, as is ‘‘de¬ 
clared in all tJie V^edas,^ ’•Another passage translated 
from a Veda^ by Mr. ^ Colebrooke says; “Fire is 
THAT oiUGiXAT. CAUSE, the SUN is that; such too 
is that pure Brahrnc. Even he is the god who per¬ 
vades all regions; he, prior to whom nothing was 
born; and who became all beings, himself the lord 
of creatures.” A passage in the Veda, translated 
by Sir William Jones, says, “ That Sun, than which 
nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, en¬ 
lightens the sky, the earth, the lower worlds, the 

* Asiut. Uesearch. i. * Ib. viii. 397. 

\ iflr Mjpra, p 323. ^ Asiat. Hf<»rarcb. viii. 431,43^. 
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. higher worlds, other worlds, enlightens the breast, 
enlightens all besides the breast.’^^ In the Bhawishya 
Purana, Crishna himself says; The sun is the god 
of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of 
day; there is none greater than he among the im¬ 
mortal powers* From him this universe proceeded, 
and in him it will reach annihilation; ,Jie is time 
measured by instants/’ I shall add but one instance 
more. There is a passage in the Vedas, which is 
regarded by the Hindus with unsj)eakable venera- 
Hop. It has a distinctive appellation. It is called 
the Gayatri; and is used upon tlie mightiest occasions 
of religion. It is denominated the holiest text in the 
VeJas, This extraordinary, this most sacred, most 
wonderful text, is thus translated by Sir William 
Jones; “ Let us adore the supremacy of Jhat divine 
Sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, who re-creates 
all, from whom all jjrocced, to whom all must rctiu'ii, 
whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright 
in oilr progress towards his holy seat.”- Another 
version of it, and soiuewliat difieiV'ut in its phraseo- 
logy, is given by Mr. Colebrooke, in his account of 
tin? first of the Vedas: 1 sul>Jf)in,” says he, a 

translation of the pray<T wfiidi coniains it, as also of 
the preceding one. (botli of hicli aiy addressed to 
the sun) for the sake of exhibiting the Indian priests' 
confession of faith \\ ith its context:—‘ This new and 
excellent praise of thee, () sjikndid, playfe.l Sun! is 
oflered by us to tliee. Be gratified by this rny 
speech: approach tliis craving mind as a fond man 
seeks a woman. May that sun wlio contemplates 
and looks into all w^orlds bo oui* j)rotector! — I .kt us 
MEDITATE ON THE ADOUABUE I.IGHT OF TIIE 
DIVINE RUXEll ; may' IT GUIDE OT R INTEE- 


Asint. Research, ii. 400. ^ Sir William Jodcs's Works, vi. 4ir. 

1 
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LECTS!‘ Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the BOOK II. 
splendid Sun, who should be studiously worshipped. 
Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute 
the divine Sun witli oblations and praise.”’' Con¬ 
strained by these and similar 'passages, Mr. Cole- 
brooke says; “ The ancient Hindu religion, as 

founded on the Indian scriirtnres, I’ccognizcs but one 
God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the creature 
from the Creator."^ This is an important admis¬ 
sion, from one of the most illustrious advocates of the 
sublimity of the Hindu religion. Had he reflected 
for one moment, he' would have seen that between, 
not sufficiently, and not-at-all, in this case, there can 
be no distinction.'* 

In the natural jn'ogress of itdigion, it very fre¬ 
quently happens, that tlie spirit of adulation and 

‘ This particular passa{:;e it is, which is pointed out by Mr. Colc- 
brooke as the gayatri. 

- Asiat. Kcscarch. \iii, 400. a Ib. 397. 

» Nations, not behind the UIndus in civilization tthe most dfithusi** 

^siic of their adiuirers bciiig jutlgos) agree in these ulcas. “ Les nktioiis 
savantes de i’Orient,” says l)u[)uis, (^Originc de lous los Culles, i. 4.) 

“ le.s Egyptieihs ct les F^heniriens, deux peoples qui out le plus influx sur 
les opinions religieuscs du reste do runivers, ne connoi.ssoicnt d’aiVres 
dieux, chefs de radniinistratioa du monde, que le solcil, la June, les 
Jistres, et le ciel qui les lenfVnne, et ue chantoient que la nature dans 
leurs hymnes ct ieurs iheogoniesx’' The follo>^ ing is n curious passage; 

Kuiychius, apres :Aoir prib ie Sabiisine cn Chaldee, De la, dit il, il est 
passt’ eu Efiypte, de TFigypte il Tut pttrrc chez les Francs, cV‘st a dire en 
Europe, d’ou il sVtendit dans Unis k's ports de la Meditcrranfic. £t, 
comme ie culte du Soleil et dca Ktt>iies, la vtmeratiou des ancestres, 

Ferection des statues, lu cousccrution do** urbres, coiistituerent d'abord 
lV.ssence du Sabiisine, et que cette espece de religion, toutc bizarre 
qu'elie est, se tiouva assez vite repandue dans loutes les parties <Ju 
mondc alors coniiti, et Finfetta jusqu’a Finde, jusqu’a ia Chine; da 
sorte que ces vastes empires out toujours este plciiis tk* statues adoretis, 
et ont toujours doun<^ la creaace la plus folle jtux visions dc Fastrologie 
judiciaire, preuve incontestable tic tiabiisuie, puisque ^’en e.st le fond, et 
ie premier dogme ; la conclusion est •imple, que soit par tradition, soit 
par imitation et identity d’ldees, le mondc presqu* eutier s'est vu, et s» 
voit encore Sabien.” Ib. *5- iVIemoires de FAcademic des Inscriptions, 
ikc. xii. 25. 
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IL hyperbole exalts admired or powerful individuals to 
^the rank of gods. The name of^the sun, or of some 
* other divinity, is bestowed as a title, or as an epithet 
of inflated praise, ufjon a great prince, or conqueror/ 
Immediately the exploits of the hero are blended 
with tlie functions of the god; and, in process of 
time, when the origin of the combination is forgotten, 
they form a compound mass of inextricable and in¬ 
consistent mythology. Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion, 
that in the Vedas the elements and the planets alone 
arf deified; that the worship of heroes was intro^ 
,.duced among the Hindus at a later period; and 
makes a remarkable figure in the Puranas.*^ 

^Among the false refinements to whicli the spirit of 
a rude religion gives birth, it is \vorthy of pai’ticular 
remark, that abstract terms are personified, and made 
to assume the character of gods: such as. Health 
and Sickness; War and Peace; Plenty, Famine, or 
Pestilence. When the most general abstractions too 
begiA to be formed, as of space, of time, of fate, of 
nature, they are apt to fill the ifiind with a kind of 
awe and wonder; and appear to stretch btiyond all 
things. They are either, therefore, apprehended as 
new gods, and celebrated a»’*antecedent, and sujierior, 
to all the old; or if any of the old have taken a firm 
possession of the mind, they are exaftod to the new 
dignity, and receive the name of the abstract idea 
which most forcibly engages the attention. Thus, 
among the Greeks and the Romans, Fate usurped a 
power over all the gods. The Parsee books repre- 


- Adad, the name of th,e chief Assyrian deity, was held by ten Syrian 
kings in saccession. Nicol. Damasc. ap. Josephum, Antiq. lib. vii. 
cap. 6. Even among Christians,' kings and great men have received all 
general titles of the deity, lord, highntHy excellence, 

grate. 

* Asiat. Research, viii r>C>8, note. 
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sent Ormvjsd and Ahrinian, the Good Principle and BOOK U. 
the Evil Principle, sometimes as independent beings; 
sometimes as owing their existence to something 
above them; in a ihanner extremely resembling the 
language of the Sanscrit booka respecting Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Siva. At times, however, the Persians 
cxpi*ess themselves "more precisely. ‘‘ In the law of 
Zoroaster,”* says one of their sacred books, it is po¬ 
sitively declared that God j^Ornuisd] Avas created by 
Time along with all other beings; and the creator is 
Time; and Time has no limits; it has nothing 
above it; it has nO root; it lias always been, a'nd 
always will be. No one who has understanding 
will ever say, Whefice did Time come? In tj^at 
grandeur wherein Time was, there was no being 
wdio could call it creator, because it had not yet 
created. Afterwards it created fire and water, and 
from their combination jiroceeded Ormusd. I'iine 
was the creator, and preserved its authority over the 
creatures which it had produced.^**! said in tlie be¬ 
ginning that Ormifsd and Ahriman came both from 
Tinie.”^ The Brahmens, on the other hand, rather 
appear to liavo advanced the dignity of the acknow¬ 
ledged divinities, so far its to make it embrace the ‘ 
extent of the abstract ideas; and to liave regarded 
them as the abstract ideas themselves. l"hus Mr. 

Wilkins supposes, that Bralmie represents nature; 

Brahma, matter; Vishnu, space; Siva, time. But 
this is a refinement wdiich is veiy sparingly, if at all, 
introduced in any wTitings of the Brahmens, which 
have yet been laid open to European eyes. Direct 
contradictions of it, though jilentifully diffused, are 
no proof that it is not at all a Hindu doctrine. 

Thus Chrishna, in the Geeta, says, I am never- 

’ Amjnetil OupriTou. ii. 

Z 
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BOOK II. failing Time, the Preserver, whose face is turned on 
Chap. 6. ^ ^oixit of view in which it well agrees 

with the peculiar attributes of Vishnu. But in the 
very same discourse, Crishna says again, I am 
Time, the destroyer of ^nankind,”^ in which case it 
agrees only with tlie character of Siva. But it is 
still more reinai'kable that Brahma is said to have 
given being to time, and tlie divisions of time 
and that space is said to have been produced from 
the ear of the first victim immolated, by the gods/ 
Nay, there are passages in M^iich the Hindus ac 
^knowledge a destiny or fate, which over-rules the 
Supreme Beings themselves. “ The future condi- 
iiQfi of great beings is dcstinea with certainty, botli 
the nakedness of iMahadeva, and the bed of Vishnu, 
on a vast serpent. What is not to be, that will not 
be; and if an event bo predooinci], it cannot hajipen 
otherwise.” 

J B,hagvut-Geeta, p. JU. ^ Ib. p. 93- 

J Institutes of Menu, ch, i. 24. 

^ A passage ti’anshUed tVmii the Veda by i\lr. Colebrooke, Asiat. lie - 
tearch. v'n. 251. 

Hetopadesa, book 1,, Sir William Jones's Works, vi. 7, A persoiu- 
ficatioii, and mysterious deiftcation of some very abstract idoj as Time, 
or Space, is by no means uinmturaVto rmle nations. It is r markable 
that the Scandinavians bad a notion of some mysterious powe superior 
to their gods ; for after the great catustroplic, in which Odin, Thor, and 
the otlier deities, lose their lives, ‘‘comes forth thl rowERiui, Tiii: 
vai-iant, in. WHO govcuns all things, from his lofty abodes, to render 
divine justice. In his palace the just will inhabit, and enjoy delights for 
evermore/' (See ex tract.s J'rom the Eddn, the sacred book of the Scan¬ 
dinavians, in Mullet's IntioducV. to the Hist, of Denmark, vol. i. ch. vi.) 
’I'hat historian observes, in a style which almost appears to be copied by 
those to whom we ow e tlie specimens of the Hindu religion, that a capi- 
ta^ point among the Scythians was, tlie pre-cniiuencc of One onlyy all- 
powerful and perfect being, over all the other intelligences with which 
universal nature was peopled.*' The Scandinavians, then, were on a 
level with all that is even claitped for the Hindus. But iliese same 
Scandinavians draw terrible pictures of this perfect One; describing him 
as a being who even delights in the shedding of limiian blood; yet they 
call him, the Father and creator of men, and say, that ‘‘ be liveih and 
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When the exaggerations of flattery are in this BOOK II. 
manner engrafted upon the original deification of the 
elements and powers of nature; and when the wor¬ 
ship of heroes and* of abstract ideas is incorporated 
with tlie whole; then is produced that heterogeneous 
and monstrous compound which Ijas formed the reli¬ 
gious creed of so great a portion of the human race; 
but composes a more stupendous mass in Hindustan 
than any other country; because in Hindustan a 
greater and .more i)owcrful section of llie people, 
tlian in any other country, hare, during a long series 
of ages, been solely occupied in adding to its volume^ 

and augmenting its influence.’ 

» 

fjoverneth during the ages ; he directcth every tiling which is high, aun 
every thing which is low; whatever is great, and whatever is small; lie 
hath made the heaven, tiie air, and man who is to live for ever; aiul he- 
fore the hoavefi or the earth existed, this god lived already wiili the 
giants/^ Ibid. But what this god was, whether matter, or space, or 
rirno, the Scandinavian monuments are too imperfect to determine. 

1 Bernier, one of the most intelligent and faitliful of ail travellers, nlio 
spent a number of years in great favour at the court of Aur<#igzehe, 
formed an opinion of the|'eligu«i of the Hindus, w'ipi which Tespoct wa$ 
little connected ; for (me of his Letters he thus entitles, Lett re, &c. 
touchant ks superstitions, etranges fayons dc fuire, et doctrine des 
Indous ou Gcntils de rHindoustau. l)’ou Ton verra qidil n^y a opi^ons 
si ridicules et si extravagantes dont l’es]>rii de I’honime ne suit capable.^’ ^ 

(Bernier, Suite des JMemoires suf I’Kmpire du Grand MogoJ, i, 119.) 

He appears to have seen more c(impletely through the vague language ol' 
the Brainnens respecting the divinity, (a language so figurative, and 
loose, that if a man is heartily inclined, he may give it any interpreta- 
yon,) than more recent and more credulous visitors. Alter giving a 
very distinct, account of the more corniuon notions entertained oi’ the 
three deities, Bralima, Vishnu, and Siva, he says, Touchant c(ts trois 
Estres j^ai vu des Missionaires Europ<6ens qui pretendent que les Gcntils 
ont quelque id€‘e du mysterc de la Triaitf*, ct qui disent qu^il est expres- 
sement porfo dans leurs livres que ce sont trois Personne.s un seui Dieu; 
pour moy j"ai fait assez discourir les Pendets sur cetto matiere, wd/iW/s 
s*expliquent si pauvrement ^ue je ri'ai jamfiis^pu comprendre nettement 
leur sentiment; j'en ai meme vu quelques-uns qui di.sent que se sont 
irois veritubles creatures tres parfaitej> qu’ils appelleut Deutas ; comine 
nos anciens idolatres ifont a mon avia jamais bien expUqnC* ce quails 
eiitendoieut par ces mots dc Genius, et de Numiim, qui est, je peuse, le 
meme que Deuta che/ les Indiens; il est vrai que j’en ai vu d’autree, ct. 

z 2 
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* Jieligitm 

II. So little do men regard incoherence of thought; so 
little are they accustomed to trace the relations of 
one set of opinions to another, and to form on any 
subject a consistent and harmonious combination of 
ideas, that while many •{Hjrsons of eminence loudly 
contend for the correctness and sublimity of the spe¬ 
culative, there is an universal agreement respecting 
the meanness, the absurdity, the folly, of the endless 


des plus s 9 avntiSj qui dlsoienl que ces trois Eires n^estoient eftective- 
ment qu’un iiieme dieu cousidoro en trois famous, a s^avoir, ea tant qu^il- 
cst Vroducteur, Conservateur, et Destructebi* des clitises, mais ils iie 
^'disoieat rien des trois pcr.sonnes distiuctes en an seuJ Dieu. Ibid, 
p. 17il.—“ The history of these gods” (says Mr. Orine, Hist, of the 
Trans. &tc. iu Indostan, i. 3,) is a Heap of the greatest aiisurdi- 
ties. It is Eswara twisting oif the neck of Brahma; it is the Sun \vht» 
gets his teeth knocked out, aiul the Moon who has her face heat black 
and blue at u feast, at which the gods quarrel and fight with the spirit of 
a mob” In the Zend a vesta, as translated by Anqu’etil Du perron, 
many passages are as expressive to the full of just ideas of the Divine 
Nature as any in the Vedas. I’lie absurdities too, witii which they are 
mixed, are certainly not greater, they are nuiuy degrees less, than those 
with wfcich the sublime phrases in the Vedas are mingled. The ancient 
inagjjnvc afe told, had a most sublime theology.—Nunquam adorahant 
Boiein: et inox addiderunt, st5 non adhihere aliquum adoraiionem soh, 
Hui luniv, aut phuictis, sed lantum erga solcm se couvcrtcre inter onin- 
dun^. Hyde, p. 5. Jc vtiis, ma so*ur, says the Guehrein Moiitesijuicu, 
(D^ttres I^ersiines, Det. Isvii.) quo v<»us avez apjnis parmi les rnusidinaiis 
a calomnier notre sain to religion. Nous n’adorons ni Ics aslres ni les 

elcmens; et nos peres ne les out jaiuai^ adores.llsicursont 

seulement rondu un culte religieux, maisinferieur, € 0**0100 a des ouvrages 
et des manifestations de la diviiiite. Beausobre, with his usual critical 
sagacity, said, in regard to the pictures drawn by Hyde, Pococke, and 
Prideaux, of the religious system of the magi, Rieu de plus beau, rien de 
plus orthodoxe que ce systeine. Jc crains seulement qu^il ne le soil un 
pen trop pour ces tems-lu. Hist, de Manlch. lib. ii. ch. ii. V’oltaire 
thus expresses himself; ‘*^00 nc pent lire deux pages dc raboniinuble 
fatras attribu^. ace Zoroastre, sans avoir pititi de la nature humaine. 
Nestradamus et le medecin des urines sont des gens raisonables, en com¬ 
parison de cet energumenq. Et cependant on parle de luj, et on en par- 
lera encore.” He had however remarked a little before, that the book 
contained good precepts of looraliiy, and asked, “ Comment se pourrait- 
il que Zoroastre cut joint taut d*enormes fadaises a cet beau precepte de 
sVbstenirdans les doutes si on fera hien ou mal ?” Dictionnaire Philo- 
jKipliiquc, Mot Zoroastre. 
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ceremonies, in which the practical j)art of the Hindu BOOK IX. 
religion consists. Tor the illustration of this part of 
the subject, I shall f ontent myself with a reference to 
the documents in the ap|)endix.^ Volumes would 
hardly suffice to depict at‘large a ritual which is 
more tedious, minute, and burthensome; and en¬ 
grosses a greater portion of human life, than any 
wJiich has been found to fetter and opju’ess any 
other portion of the human race. 

No circunfistance connected with a religious sys¬ 
tem more decidcdlyjn*onounces on its character, t^au 
the ideas which it inculcates respecting merit aiut 
demerit, purity an(^ impurity, innocence and guilt. 

If those qualities which render a man amiable, Re¬ 
spectable, and useful; if wisdom, beneficence, self- 
command, ,are celebrated as the chief recommen¬ 
dation to the favour of the Almighty; if the produc¬ 
tion of happiness is steadily and consistently repre¬ 
sented as the most acceptable worship of the Creator; 
no other proof is reejuisite, that they wheu fr^^fued, 
and they who understand this' religion, have arrived 
at high and refined notions of an All-perfect being. 

But wdjere, with no more attention to inorafity, 
than the exigencies and Ihws ol‘ human nature force 
upon the attention of Ihe rudest tribes, the sacred 
duties are made to consist in frivolous obseiwanccs, 
there, we may be assured, the religious ideas of the 
people arc barbarous. The train of thought which 
tends to this conclusion is extremely similar to that 
which gives birth to other deformities in the reli¬ 
gious system of ignorant minds. From the imbepi- 
lities which usually accompany exalted station, it is 
found, even when society is considerably improved^ 


* See C. al the cud ulthc vtjlume 
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BOOK II. that assiduous attendance upon the person of the great 
man or prince, and unwearied contrivances for the ex¬ 
pression of devotion and respect, are the path which 
leads the most surely to his attention and favour.* To 
the rude mind, no other "rule suggests itself for pay¬ 
ing court to the Divine, than that for paying court 
to the Human Majesty; and as among g barbarous 
people, the forms of address, of respect, and com¬ 
pliment, are generally multiplied into a great variety 
of grotesque and frivolous ceremonies, so it happens 
wijh regard to their religious service. An endlesS 
•succession of observances, in comj)liment to the god, 
is supposed to afford him the most exquisite delight; 
while the common discharge of the beneficent duties 
of life is regarded as an object of comparative indif¬ 
ference. It is unneccssaiy to cite instances in sup¬ 
port of a representation, of which the whole his¬ 
tory of the religion of most nations is a continual 
proof. 

Eyen. those in(]uirers who haveljecn least aware of 
the grossness of the 'Hindu religion, have seen that 
wretched ceremonies constituted almost the whole of 
its'practical part. The precejits, which are lavi.shed 
upon its ceremonie.s bury,'in their exorhitant mass, 
the pittance bestowed upon all othqr duties taken 
together. On all occasions ceremonies meet the 
attention as the pre-eminent duties of the Hindu. 
The holiest man is always he, by Avhom the cere¬ 
monies of his religion are most strictly performed. 
Never among any other peo|)le did the ceremonial 
part of religion prevail over the moral to a greater, 
probably to an equal extent. Of the many rules 


1 That one campaign in the court is better than two In the field, has 
pttSBed into a proverb under the monarchies of modern Europe. 
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of conduct prescribed to the householder, almost the BOOK II. 
whole concern reKgious observances.^ Beside the 
general strain of the holy text, many positive decla¬ 
rations ascribe infinite superiority, to rites and ce¬ 
remonies, above morality. Devotion,” says Menu, 
is equal to the j)erformance of all duties; it is 
divine knowledge in a Brahmen ; it is defence of the 
people in a Cshatriya; devotion is the business ol' 
trade and agriculture in a Vaisya; devotion is 
dutiful servite in a Sudra. By reading each day 
as much as possible of the Veda, by ])erforming ^the 
five great sacraments, and by forgiving all injuriei^ 
even sins of the ^ highest d(*grce sliall soon be 
effaced.”^ In the following list of conditionf, a 
small space is allotted to useful virtue. ‘‘ By injur¬ 
ing nothing animated, by subduing all sensual ap¬ 
petites, by devout rites ordained in the Veda, and by 
rigoroi’s mortifications, men obtain, even in tliis life, 
the state of beatitude.”’^ It is through sacrifices,*' 
says the C^alica Purann, “ that j>rinecs obWiin Jdiss, 
heaven, and victory over ilieii' enemies.”^ 

In conceiving the honours with which the divine 
powers should be treated, it is sup])osed that there 
are certain <pialities v ilff which it is lioly or unholy 
to approach tj^cin. Aj? there arc certain j^ollutions 
witli which it would be held disrespectful to ap¬ 
proach an earthly superior, the same sentiment, as 
usual, is translerred to the licav(nis; and the notion 

1 The ^lerformance (e. g.) of the five daily sacraments, of which no 
one, not even that which is falsely rendered hospitality, has, j>roperly 
speaking, any reference to the duties of humanity. A few general pre¬ 
cepts respecting the acquisition of the means^if subsistence, in the mode$ 
prescribed to the diftereiit orders of the Hindus, arc in fact of the cere¬ 
monial and religious cast. Laws of ilenu, ch. iii. and iv. where the du¬ 
ties of the householder are described. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. xi. &c. 

^ Asiat. Res. V. 371, 


Ibid. ch. vi. 75, 
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BOOK n, of a religious impurity is engendered. Tliis is a 

CnAi*. 0. circumstance of considerable importance. By the 
nature of the particulars, to which the belief of reli¬ 
gious purity and impurity is attached, a criterion is 
afforded of the mental qualities which the Divine 
Being is supposed to possess. The causes of impu- 
lity among the Brahmens are exceedingly, numerous; 
that they are proportionally strange, a few instances 
will evince. “ When a child has teethed,” says the 
law of Menu, “ and when, after teething, his head 
has. been shorn, and when he has been girt with his 
thread, and when, being full grown, he dies, all his 
kindred are impure: on the birth of a child, the law 
is fhe same.”’ Among a variety of other instances 
it is declared, that he who has touched a Chandala, a 
woman in her courses, an outcast, a ncw7born child, 
a corpse, or one who has touched a coiiise, is imjmrc. 
A Brahmen who has touched a human bone is im¬ 
pure.’ The rules of purification, which form a re¬ 
markable part of this subject, are not less exorbitant 
in their number, or extravagant in their forms. On 
the death of a kinsman, the modes of purification arc 
various, according to various cases: one, which we 
may select as an example, iS prescribed in the follow¬ 
ing words; “ Let them eat vegetable food without 
factitious (that is, only with native) salt; let them 
bathe for three days at intervals; let them taste no 
flesh-meat; and let them sleep apart on the 
ground.”’ “ Should a Brahmen touch a human bone 
moist with oil, he is purified by bathing; if it be not 
oily, by stroking a cow, or by looking at the sun, 
having sprinkled his mouth with water.”’ All those 
functions of the body, ^by which its offensive dis- 


' Institutes of Menu, ch. v. 58. 
^ Ib. T3, 


^ Ib. B5,87. 
* lb. 87. 
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charges are effected, or its vital powers commu¬ 
nicated, afford occasion for the ceremonies of purifi¬ 
cation.' Oily exudations,” says the law of Menu, 
seminal fluids, blood, dandruff, urine, feces, ear- 
wax, nail-parings, phlegm, tears* concretions on the 
eyes, and sweat, are, the twelve impurities of the hu¬ 
man frame, and for cleansing these earth and water 
must be used.”‘^ ‘‘ He who carries in any manner 
an inanimate burthen, and is touched by any thing 
impure, is cleansed by making an ablution, without 
laying his burden down.”^ “ He who has l)(;eTi 

bitten by a dog, a sliakal, or an ass, by any car^ 
nivorous animal frequenting a town, by a man, a 
horse, a camel, or a boar, may be i)urified by st8p- 
phig his breath during one repetition of the gayatri.”^ 
After the rules for tJic purification of living bodies, 
follow precepts for the purification of things inani¬ 
mate. For each of a great many species, a separate 
mode is prescribed. Land, for example, is cleansed, 
by sweeping, by smearing with cow-dung, by sprink¬ 
ling with cow’s *urine, by scraping, or by letting a 


^ The Hindus, among whom the idea of delicacy, in regard either to 
physical or moral objects, appea?^ never to have taken rise, describe 
these occasions of purification, in the plainest, or in other words the 
grossest terms. Tl^re is a long^eries of precepts about voiding the ex¬ 
crements, (T .iws of Menu, ch. iv. 45 to 62): A.nd for purification after¬ 
wards, Let each man/’ says the law, << sprinkle the cavities of his 
body, and taste w'ater in due form when he has discharged urine or feces: 
First, let him thrice taste water; then twice let him wipe his mouth, but 
a woman or servile man may once respectively make that ablution;” 
(Ibid. ch. V. 138,139.) “ Having vomited, or been purged, let him bntlje 
and taste clarified butter; for him who has been connected with a wo¬ 
man, bathing is ordained by law;” (Ibid. 144.) In one instance there 
is a curious contrariety: It is declared, (Ibid. 108.) “A woman whose 
thoughts have been impure is purified by hei*monthly discharge.” Yet 
this same peculiarity of the female constitution is a cause of impurity; 
for which she is separated by bathing/ Ibid. 86. 

Laws of Menu, ch, v. 134,135. 

^ Ibid, xi, 200. 
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^ Ibid. M3. 
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Religion i 

cow pass a day and a night on it.^ “ The purifica¬ 
tion ordained for all sorts of liquids, is by stirring 
tliem with cusa grass; for cloths folded, by sprink¬ 
ling them with hallowed water; for wooden utensils, 
by planing them. The ‘ purification by sprinkling is 
ordained for grain and cloths in large quantities ; but 
to purify them in small parcels, such a man may 
easily carry, they must be washed.”^ These in¬ 
stances, selected merely as a small specimen of a 
great whole, will suffice to show what moral ideas 
ar^L^ conveyed and ineulcatcd in the notions of purity 
'•and impurity comprised in the religion of the 
Hindus. 

®As ttic purifications, so likewise the penances, 
prescribed by the various systems of religion, afford a 
remarkaldc indication of the qualities really ascribed 
to tlic ob/|Cct of worship. All penance consists in suffer- 
ing. In the same degree in whicli the object of worship 
is sujiposed to be dcliglitcd with penance, in the same 
degfee he is delighted with human suffering; and so 
far as lie dcliglits irf suffering, ior' its own sake, so 
far he is a malignant being; wdiatevcr epithets, in 
thb sj)irit of ffjittcry, his votaries may confer upon 
him. It is natural to a riide and ignorant mind to 
regard the olycct of its **worship^ as malignant. 
Things apj)ear great or little by comparison. Amid the 
incessant efforts which are made to ascend another 
step in adulation, after all the epithets of greatness 
and honour are lavished upon the god, to make his 
greatnCvSs and honour still higher, by contrast, every 
epithet of meanness and contempt is heaped by the 
worshipper upon himself and his kind. The same is 
the rase with his happiness: it will api)oar the 


Law? otMenu, rk, v. U U 


‘ Ibki. 115, 118. 
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greater, the higher it is raised above that of other BOOK II. 
beings; of course, the deeper the misery of other 
beings. Henee it is^ that the prayers and praises, ad¬ 
dressed to the deity by rude nations, abound with 
the most hyperbolical expressioils of human misery 
as well as human depravity; that in the religion of 
rude minds.pleasure in general bears a strong mark 
of reprobation, and the voluntary creation of pain is 
tlie strongest of all recommendations to him on 
whom the issoes of life depend. In the language of 
the Greeks and Romans, the gods wci’c envious^of 
human happiness;' just as the proud and haught3fc 
mind of tlie earthly desjwt, the ai-clu'tvpe and model 
according to which, in certain stages oJ' knowledj^e, 
the idea of the heavenly is regularly formed, likes 
not that the liapj)iiiess of other people should ap¬ 
proach to tliat ol' hie.isell', and reaps a pleasure from 
their pain, both as enhancing the idea of his own 
happiness, and lessening the sense of his inisery.'' 

“ A sin, involuntarily cointnitted,” says the sacred 

1 Solon asks Croesus why he intorro<j;atcs him about human iimjj*inn«.5 
— Cl Kfci(yi.f t7ri<rafie>'^v yt to (iticv ttolv sov xat ; licniclot. i» 

cap. xxxii. ^ ^ 

* evident we must rcceitc^hi j^rcater or less satisiartifui or unis'i- 

siness from rejecting on our 0 W 41 condiiion and circumstance.s, in pro- 
pt»rtion as they uppfttr more or los.s fortunate or unhappy; in proportion 
to the degrees of riches and power, and merit, and reputatifui, whu h wc 
think ourselves pos^'cssed of. Now, as we seldom judge of objects from 
their intrinsic value, hut form our noiit'ns of them from a comparison 
with other ohjects; it follows, that according as we ohserte a ureuttT or 
less share of happiness or misery in others, wo must make an estimate of 
our own, and feel a consequent pain or pleasure. The misery of anotlier 
gives us a more lively idea of our happiness, and his happiness of our mi¬ 
sery. The lonncr, therefore, produces delight; and thelattfr unousi- 
iiess.” Iluintfs j reutise of Human Nainrt^ii. 174. If this principle 
have a real existence in human nature; and if the rude mind invaruihiy 
fashions the divine mind after Itself, rfie belief, so wonder!ully common, 
that the Divine Bcinc is delighted with the self-inllicted torment ot liis 
worshippers, is sulficiendy accounted Ibr. 
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BOOK n. text of Menu, “ is removed by repeating certain 
texts of the scripture, but a sin committed inten¬ 
tionally, by harsh penances of different sorts.”* The 
following account of the reason for performing pe- 
nance.s, has the effect of exposing to religious anti¬ 
pathy all those ^jersons who are affected with a 
bodily infirmity. “ Some evil-minded persons,” say.s 
the same sacred volume, “ for sins committed in 
this life, and some for bad actions in a preceding 
state, suffer a morbid change in thfeir bodies: a 
stgalcr of gold from a Brahmen has whitlows on his 
*nails; a drinker of spirits, black teeth; the slayer 
of a Brahmen, a marasmus; the violator of his pre¬ 
ceptor’s bed, a deformity in the generative organs ; a 
malignant informer, fetid ulcers in his nostrils; a 
false detractor, stinking breath; a stealer of grain, 
the defect of some limb; a mixer of bad wares with 
good, some redundant member; a stealer of dressed 
grain, dyspepsia; a stealer of holy words, or an un¬ 
authorised reader of the scriptures, dumbness; a 
stealer of clothes, leprosy; a horse stealer, lameness; 
the stealer of a lamp, total blindness; the mischievous 
extinguisher of it, blindness in one eye; a delighter 
in hurting sentient creatifres, perpetual illness ; an 
adulterer, windy swelling in his limbs; Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the diversity of actions, are born men despised 
by the good, stupid, dumb, blind, deaf, and de¬ 
formed : Penance, therefore, must invariably be per¬ 
formed for the sake of expiation, sinee they who 
have not expiated their sins, will again spring to 
bijrth with disgraceful marks.”'* “ Any twice-born 
man, whd has druijk spirit of rice through pervei-sc 
delusion of mind, may drink more spirit in flame, and 


I Institutes of Menu, ch. \u 46. 


‘ lb. 48 to 34. 
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atone for his offence by severely burning his body; nooK 11, 
or he may drink boiling hot, until he die, the urine 
of a cow, or pure water, or milk, or clarified butter, 
or juice expressed * from cow^-dung.”’ A curious 
reason is assigned for the heinous guilt ascribed to 
the drinking of intoxicating liquoys by a Brahmen; 

Because, "stujnfied by drunkenness, he might fall on 
something very impure, or might even, when in¬ 
toxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of the Veda, or 
might do some other act which ought not to he 
done,”‘^ ‘‘ If a Brahmen kill by design a cat, or an 
ichneumon, the bird’chasha, or a frog, a dog, ali;^ard^ 
an owd, or a (‘row, he must perform the ordiiuiry pe¬ 
nance required for the death of a Sudra;”'^ as if Uie 
crime of killing a man were the same with that of 
killing a frog. Shoidd one of the twice-born eat 
the food of’those persons with whom he ought never 
to cat, or food left by a woman or a Sudra, or any 
prohibited flesh, he must drink barley gruel only for 
seven days and nights.”Having taken go<ids of 
little value from thft house of another man, he must 
procure absolutioji by performing the penance santa- 
pana, or by eating for a whole day the dung imd 
urine of cow s mixed with^curds, milk, eJarifuKl l)uttt?r, 
and w^ater boiled with r;usa grass, and then fasting 
entirely for a flay and a night.” ^ llie penances for 
venereal sin, and the description of its various sj)ecies, 
are unfit to be transciibed.^ Something might he 
said for penances, if they w ore attached solely to 
moral offences, and proportioned in painfulness to the 
motives to offend; because the efficacy of the punish¬ 
ment which is reserved to a subsequent life is com- 

• 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 91, 92? Ibid. 97. 

3 Ibid. 132. ** Ibid. 153. ’• Ibid. 105, 213. 

^ Sec the Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 171 to 179, where every species 
«f sexual abomination is deUberately specified. 
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. moTily annihilated by remoteness. How mucli of 
this useful character belong-s to the penances of the 
Hindus, a few j)assages will desclose. “ He, wiio 
lias officiated at a sacrifice for outcasts, or burned the 
corpse of a stranger, or performed rites to destroy the 
innocent,” (a strange association of crimes) “ may 
expiate his guilt by three prajapatya penances/'^ 

A total fast for twelve days and nights, by a pe¬ 
nitent wiih his organs controlled, and his mind atten¬ 
tive, is tlie penance named paraca, which expiates all 
degrees of gullt.”^ He who for a %vholc month eats 
^nd more than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, 
as he happens by any means to meet with them, 
keeping his organs in subjection, shall attain the 
same abode with tlie regent of the moon/’^ ‘‘ Six¬ 
teen suppressions of the breath, while the lioliest of 
texts is repeated with the three mighty words, and 
the trilitcral syllable, continued each day for a month, 
absolve even the slayer of a Brahimni from his hidden 
faultc/’’^ “ A priest w'ho should retain in his me¬ 
mory the whole Rigveda would !,'e absolved from 
guilt, even if he hud slain tlie inliabitants of the 
three wmrlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
liaiuls.”*' To such a dcgi^e <are fantastic ceremonic.s 
exalted above moral duties * and so easily may the 
greatest crimes be compensated, the merit of 
ritual, and unmeaning services.^ 

’ Institutes of Menu, chap. xi. lya. “ When u twice-boru man performs 
the pcuniice prajapati, he muat for tliree davs cal only in tlje nnoniiji^ ; 
for three days only in the evening; for three days food unasked, but pre¬ 
sented to him; und for three more days, nothing.^ Ibid. 

Ibid. 2l(i. i Ibid. ^ Ibid. Iil4. '> Ibid. 5G2. 

eVst line superstition tres dangereuse que le pardon de.s crimes at¬ 
tache a certaines ceremonies. Vonx pensez que Dieu oubliera voire 

homicide, si vous vtms baiguez dfns un fleuve, si vous iinmolez une bre- 
bis noire, et si on pronunce sur vous des paroles. Vii second homicide 
vous sera done pardonne au me me prix, et ainsi un troisieme, ct cent 
lueurtres nc vous couteront que cent brebis iioires et cent ablutions I 
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But the excess to which religion depmves the mo- BOOK ri. 
ral sentiments of the Hindus is most remarkably ex- 
emplified in the supreme, the ineffable merit which 
they ascribe to the sAint who makes penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, \\4th fio other utensils or 
effects, than those necessary in rujaking oblations to 
consecrated fire: ancl leaving all property, and all 
worldly duties behind him, he is there directed to live 
on pure food, on certain herbs, roots, and fruit, wliich 
he may collect in the forest, to wear a black anlelope^s 
hide, or a vesture of bark, and to suffer tlic hairs of 
his head, his beard, find his nails to grow continually.^ 

He is commanded to entertain those who may visit 
his hermitage with shch food as he hiinsell' may u^e, 
to perform the five great sacraments, to be constantly 
engaged in reading tlie Veda; patient of all extremi¬ 
ties, univer?ially benevolent, with a mind intent on 
the Supreme Being; a pcrj)ctiial giver, but no re¬ 
ceiver of gifts; with tender affeciion for all animated 
bodies. ‘‘ Let him not eat tlie produce of jjlowghed 
laud, though abiuicJoncd by any man,* nor fruits* and 
roots produced in a town, even though hunger oppress 
him.-Either let liiin break hard fruits \\ itl> a 


stone, or let liis ieetli serv^j as a ]}estlc.—Let him slide 
backwards and forward;? on the ground; or Jet him 
stand a whole 8ay on tiptoe; or let him continue in 
motion rising and sitting alternately ; but at sunrise, 
at noon, and at sunset, let liiiu go"to the waters, and 
bathe. In the liot season let him sit exposed to five 
fires,yhwr blazing around him xvith the nun above ; 
in the rains let liim stand uncovered, xvithout even a 
mantle, wliere the clouds pour the heaviest showeA; 
in the cold season, let him w^ear fiumid vesture; and 


Faites raieux, mtserubles huinams, point dfi nicurtrr**-:, ct point dt brebis 
noires. Voltaire, Diction. Philos, au mot SujKi ttriruu 
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enduring* harslier and liarslier mortifications, let him 
dry up his bodily frame. Let him live without exter¬ 
nal fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on 
roots and fruit, sleeping on the bdre earth, dwelling at 
the roots of trees. «From devout Brahmens let him 
receive alms to support life, or from other house- 
keei)ers of twice-born classes, who dwell in the forest. 
Or, if he has any incurable disease, let liim advance 
in a straight path, towards the invincible north eastern 
point, feeding on water and air, till his- mortal frame 
totally decay, and his soul become united with tlie 
,Suprtmie.’*^ 

In conformity with tliese principles arc formed 
those professors of mortification and piety, who are 
known under the modern name of Fakeers, and pre¬ 
sented to Europeans a spectacle which so greatly sur¬ 
prised them. Of all the j)henomcna of human na¬ 
ture, none appears at first view mure extraordinary 
than the vself-inflicted torment of the holy saints of Hin¬ 
dustan. Some of them keep their hands closed till they 
are jrierecd through by the growth of^thc nails. ()thers 
hold tiiem above their heads, till the power of the 
arms is extinguished. I'hey make vows to remain in 
tlie standing posture for yoUrs. Three men were seen 
by Fryer, w^hose vow extended to sixteen years. One 
of them had completed his dreadful penance; of the 


> Institutes of Menu, di. vi. 3 to 8, and 16 to 32. There is a certain 
stage in the progress from extreme barbarity to some degree of intellec¬ 
tual improvement, in which worship by self-inflicted torments seems na¬ 
turally to suggest itself. Thus, the priests and people of Mexico come 
next, perhaps, to the Hindus, thougli certainly at a prodigious distance 
bdiind them, in the devotion of pain and suffering. “ It makes one 
shudder,’' (says Clavigero, book vi. sect. 22.) ** to read the austerities 
which they exercised on themselves. They mangled their flesli, as if it 
had been insensible,and let theii;,blood run in such profusion, that it ap¬ 
peared to be a superfluous fluid of the body.'* Their fastings, watchings, 
and other efforts of abstinence, were pushed to the greatest extremities. 
Ibid. 
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rest, one had passed five years in torment, the other book If. 
three. Their legs‘were prodigiously swelled, and 
deeply ulcerated; and became at last too weak to ‘ 
support their bodies, wiicn they leaned on a jrillow 
su3j)ended from a tree. Others* turning their heads 
to gaze at the heaven over their shoulder, remain 
fixed in that posture, till the head can no longer be 
restored to its natural position, and no aliment, except 
in the liquid state, can pass down their throats. 

The ceremony, commanded by Menu, of sitting, 
in the hot season, between five fires,” cannot be con¬ 
ceived without horror. A yogee, or penitent, actua^l3fc 
seen by Fryer, had resolved to undergo this penance 
for forty days, at a public festival, where an immense 
concourse of spectators were asseinlded. Early on the 
morning, after having seated himself on a quadrangu¬ 
lar stage, he fell prostrate, and continued fervent in 
his devotions, till the sun began to liave considerable 
power. He then rose, and ^tood on one leg, gazing 
steadfastly at the sun, while fires, each large .enough, 
says the travcllew, tt) roast an ewe, werS kindled at the 
four corners of the stage, tlie penitent counting his 
beads, and occasionally, with his j>ot of inceiJSe, 
throwing combustible materials into the fire to in¬ 
crease the flames. He ^ext bowed himself down in 
the centre of the four fires, keeping his eyes still fixed 
upon the sun. Afterwards, placing himself upright 
on his head, with his feet elevated in tlie air, he stood 
for the extraordinary space of three hours, in that in¬ 
verted position; he then seated himself with his legs 
across, and thus remained sustaining the raging heat 
of the sun and of the fires, till the end of the day. 

Other penitents bury themselves up to the neck in the 
ground, or even wholly belo^ it, leaving only a little 
hole through which they may breathe. They tear 
themselves wdth whips; they repose on beds of iron 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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• spikes;* they chain themselves for life to the foot of 
a tree: the wild imagination of the race appears in 
short to have been racked to devise a sufficient variety 
of fantastic modes of tormenting themselves. The 
extent to which they* carry the penance of fasting is 
almost incredible. - They fix their eyes on the blaz¬ 
ing sun till the power of vision is extinguished.'* The 
following description, in the drama entitled Sacontala, 
how much soever partaking of the hyperbolical cha¬ 
racter of oriental poetry, conveys a most remarkable 
image of the length of time, the patience, and steadi- 
.aess, with which the devotees of the forests must have 
remained immoveable in their solitary positions. 
“ You see,” says one of the personages of the drama, 
“ in that grove a pious Yogee, motionless as a pollaixl, 
holding his thick, bushy hair, and fixing his eyes on 
the solar orb.—^Mark; his body is covered with a 
white ants’ edifice, made of raised clay; the skin of a 
snake supplies the place of his sacerdotal thread, and 
part of it girds his loins; a number of knotty plants 

' See i\ curious tlescriptiou in the Asiat. E.c». v. 49, of a fakecr, seen at 
Be^i^urrs by Mr. Duncan, who had used this bod for 35 years. 

^ Sue Fryer’s Travels, pp. 102, 103.—Soiuicrat’s \ oya^c, i. 121, 140, 
163, 170.—lluinilton’s Voyage to life East liidic.s, i. 274.—>Voyage d« 
Tavernier, iv. 118. Mr. lli chard son, jn his Arabic and Persian Dic- 
titnmry, under the word Faheer, says, Every invcl.lioii of perverted in- 
jreniiiry is exhausted in deformin*; and distortin'^ nature.’^ And Mr. 
Wilkin.s (jSote 113, subjoined to his translation of the Kliacvul-Geeta) 
says, “ The word loal, in the vulj^ar acceptation, signifies the voluntary 
infliction ol* pain, the modes of doing which, a.s practi.sed to this day bv 
tlie zealots of India, are as various as they are horrible and astonishing,’^ 
Bernier, who describes most of the penances alluded to in the text, men¬ 
tions their standing on their hands, with the head down, and the feet up; 
‘^D’niitres (pii sc tenoient les heures entieres sur leurs mains sans }>ran- 
ier, la tote en has et h s pieds en hant, et ainsi de je iie s^ai coinbieii 
d’autres sortes dc postures telleinent contraintes et telleinent difficiles, 
que nous n’avons de hateleurs qni leg pussent iiniter; et tout cela, ce 
semblc, par devotion comme j’ai dit, et par motif de religion, ou on n’en 
seuleiuent decouvrir Fombre.^' Lettr© des G©utils d© Tilindou- 
itaii, p. 463,164. 
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encircle and wound his neck; and surrounding birds* BOOK II* 
nests almost conceal his shoulders/’ ‘ The same vene- 
Table character is ^lus farther described in the Bhag- 
vat-Geeta; “ The Yogee constantly exerciseth the 
spirit in private* He is recluse, of a subdued mind 
and spirit; free from hope, and fi^e from {)erception. 

He planteth his own seat firmly on a spot that is un¬ 
defiled, neither too high, nor too low, and sitteth upon 
the sacred grass which is called coos, covered with a 
skin and a doth. There he, whose business is the 
restraint of his passions, should sit, vvitli his iiynd 
fixed on one object alone, in the exercise of Ins devo¬ 
tion for the purification of his soul, keeping his head, 
his neck, and his body, steady, without motion,*liis 
eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking at no 
other plac^ around. The man who kcepeth the out¬ 
ward accidents from entering his mind, and his eyes 
fixed in contemplation between his brows; who maketh 

‘ Sjujontalu, Act vii. ia Sir WiUiam Joneses Works. Oi»| of^he Ma- 
Ijommedan travcUers^wIiose voyajjes aro^esc^ibec^by llenaudui, says of 
these recluses, “ '^fhey I’or the most part stai\d motionless as statues, 
with their faces always turned to the sun. I formerly saw one in iho 
posture here described, and retuniiug to India about sixteen years After¬ 
wards, I fomfll him in the very sjwpe attitude, and was astonished he )iad^ 
wot lost his eyesight by the intense heat <if the sun.^* Renaudot^s ancient 
Account ot India a^id (.'Inna, p,'32. Bernier <Icscribes them thus; On 
rn voit quantile de lout nuds assis ou couches les jours et les units snr 
les cendres, el assex onlinairenient desst/us quelfpies uus de res grands 
arbies,qm sont snr les bords des Talabs ou reservoirs, ou biea dans dcs 

galeries <|ni sont aatour de leur Deuras ou temples d^idules.II n^y 

a Megere dVufer si horrible a voir qiie ces geus-la tout nuds avec leur 
pcau noire, ces grands cheveux, ces fuseauz des bras dans la posture que 
i’lii dit, et ces longues ongles cutortillcs. Lettres des Geutils de rHin- 
doustan,^' p. 151. Onue accounts in part at least, and that very satisfac¬ 
torily, for these astonishing efforts of patience and self-denial. I’he 
many temporal advantages which the Brahmens derive from their spiri¬ 
tual authority, and the impossibility of being admitted into their tribe, 
have perhaps given rise to that numRer of Joguees and Facquires, who 
torture themselves with such various and astonishing penances, only to 
gain the same veneration which a Brahmen derives from his birth.** 

Unue*^ Hist. Milit. Trans. Iiniostan, i.4. 

2 A 
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II. the breath to pass through both his nostrils alike in 
■ expiration and inspiration, who is df subdued faculties, 
mind, and understanding; the Yogee, who thus con¬ 
stantly exerciscth his soul, obtaineth happiness incor¬ 
poreal and supreme.’”' Tfiis pure state of meditation, 
which obtains the name of devotipn, is even more ex¬ 
alted than that of penance. “ The Yogee,” says 
Crishna, “ is more exalted than Tapaswees, those vo¬ 
taries who afflict themselves in performing penance, 
respected above the learned in science, and” (which is 
worthy of peculiar regard,) “ superior to those who ard 
attached to moral works.” * “ Be thou at all times,” 

says this supreme god to Arjoon in another place, 
“ Employed in devotion. The fruit of this surpassetli 
all the rewards of virtue pointed out in the Veds, in 
worshippings, in mortifications, and even in the gifts 
of charity.” ® 

It is abundantly ascertained that the Hindus at 
one time, and that a time comparatively recent, * 
were ina/ked with the barbarity of human sacrifices. ^ 
It even appears that the remainder Of that devotional 
service is now in existence. When it is proposed to 
resist, as exorbitant, the demands of government, the 
Brahmens erect, what they denominate a kooi-, 

c 

* Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 60, 63. * Ibid. p. 67.** Ibid. p. 76. 

It is agreed among the Sanscrit scholars that the Puranas arc ino^^ 

dem, compared with the Vedas and other ancient monuments of t!ie 
Hindus. Mr. ColebrooUe is of opinion that the worship of lieroes is 
altogether unknown to the author of the Vedas ; though it was evidentl> 
part of the popular belief at the time the Puranas were composed. A 
sacrihee, therefore, enjoined in the Puranas, must have prevailed at a 
pretty late period. 

* See a translation of what is denominated The Sanguinary chaj)- 
ler^' of the Calica Purano, by Mr. Blaquiere, Asiat. Res. v. 371., and 
Wilkins's Hetopadesa, note 349, and p. 211. In the Bhawishya Purana, 
it is declared that the bead of a sld’ughtered nnan gives Durga, a thousand 
times more satisfaction than that of a buffalo. This sacrifice however 
is forbidden in the Brahma and the Bhagawat Purauas. Asiat. Res. iii. 

p. 260. 
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which is a circular pile of wood, with a cow, or an BWKII. 
old woman on the top of it. If urged to extremity 
they set fire to the.pile, and consume the victim, a sa¬ 
crifice by which they are understood to involve their 
oppressor in the deepest guilt.' The British Go¬ 
vernment has interfered to prevent the sacrifice of 
children by throwing them to the sharks in the 


Ganges. 

Though the progress of improvement has brought 
into compjirative disuse the mode of seeking divine 
favour by the sacrifice of a fellow creature, hofrid 
rites, which have too near an affinity with it, are stHl 
the objects of the highest veneration. It is one of 
tlie grandest achievements of piety, for individuals to 
saciifice themselves in honour of the gods. There 
are solemn festivals, in which the images of certain 
deities arc carried in procession in vast ponderous 
nuK'liincs, denominated raths, or chariots, drawn by a 
multitude of devotees and priests; when it is customary 
for numbers of tlie congregated people to throw 
themselves under the wheels*, and even fathers, and 
mothers, with their children in their arms. The 
chariot passes on, as if po impediment existed, aiK^ 
crushing them to death, is supposed to convey them 
immediately ko heaven.'^ The practice of sacrificing 


5 An instance of this, in which an old woman was the victim, was at- 
templed at Benares, so lute as the year 1788. See the account by Lord 
Xcigmnoulh, Asiat. Res. v. 333. 

« Papers, relating to Kast India affairs, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, June 3, 1813, p. 427, 

^ A distinct description of this human sacrifice, performed at tlje feast 
of Juggernaut, is to he found in the voyage, (i. 121) of Sonnerat, Vho 
was an eye-witness. It is also described by that faithful traveller 
Bernier, J^ettre sur ies Gentils de Fliindoustan, j>, 128. it attracted in 
a peculiar degree the attention of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan : see his 
work, entitled, Christian Researches in Asia. The Missionaries have 
given us several descriptions, published in the Transactions of the Mis¬ 
sionary Societies. 
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BOOK n. themselves in the flames is a noted ceremony of the 
Chap. 6. jg sometimes executed ^ith circumstances 

of studied atrocity; the victim striking himself in 
front with his sabre, so as to lay open his bowels to 
the spectators, tearing out part of his liver, cutting it 
off with the sabre,* giving it to a relation or by¬ 
stander, conversing all the time with indifference 
apparently complete, then with unchanged coun¬ 
tenance leaping into the flames, and expiring without 
a movement. * In some j)arts of India a Brahmen de¬ 
votes himself to death, by eating till he expires with 
the surfeit. ® .On great solemnities, the votaries strike 
off their own heads, as a sacrifice to the Ganges, “ and 
many drown themselves in the hallowed streams.'* Of 
the modes adopted by the Hindus of sacrificing 
themselves to the divine powers, none however has 
more excited the attention of the Euroi)eans, than the 
burning of the wives on the funeral piles of their 
husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest virtues 
are ascribed. “ The wife who commits herself to 
the flames with her iiushand’s corpse, shall ecinal 
Arundhati, and reside in Swarga; accompanying her 

» Such was the instance ivituessefl by one of the Arabian travellers of 
Renaudot. See Ancient Relations, p. BO. 

Ormc, on the Government and people of Indostai^ p. 434. 

'* See Uichardsoifs Dictionary at the word Fukeer. 

The place where the Jumna and the Ganges meet., is a spot of pe¬ 
culiar sanctity. Some of the victims of superstition,’^ says Dr. JVn- 
nant, annually drown themselves at the junction of the streams; and 
this being the most acceptable of all offerings, it i.s performed with much 
solemnity- The rapidity with winch the victim sinks, is regarded as a 
token of his favourable acceptance by the god of the river. To secure 
tlie good inclination of the deity, they carry out the devtUed person to 
the middle of the stream, after havitig fastened pi»ts of earth to his feet. 
The surrounding multitude the banks are devoutly contemplating the 
ceremony, and applauding the con.stancy of the victim, who, animated 
by their admiration, and the strength of his own faith, keeps a steady 
and resolute countenance, till he arrives at the spot, when he springs 
from the boat, and is instantly swallowed up, amidst universal accianui- 
tioiis/^ Indian Recreations, ii- 250. 
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husband, she shall reside so long in Swarga, as are BOOK II. 
the thirty-five milHons of hairs on the human body.' 

As the snake-catcher forcibly drags tlie sei*[jent from 
his earth, so, beanng her husband from bell, with 
him, wshe shall enjoy the •delights ot heaven, while 
fourteen Indras reign. If her lyjsbarid had killed a 
Brahmana, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered 
his friend, she expiates the crime.’'^ Though a 
widow lias the alternative of leading a life oC chas¬ 
tity, of ])iety, and mortification, denied to the 
pleasures of dress, never sleeping on a bed, never ex¬ 
ceeding one meal *a day, nor eating any other 
simple food, it is held her duty to burn herself along 
with her husband; and ‘‘ the Hindu legislators,” fays 
ftlr. Colebrooke, have shown themselves disposed 
to encourage” this barbarous sacrifice.'* 


’ Tlie Brahmens are always audacious enough to fonii a peremptory 
opinion. We have seen, before, that they never hesitated to assign a 
fixed number to tiie veins and arteries of the human body, th4«igli they 
are t<»tally unaajuaintcjil with dissection. Tliey^here. assfgn, r*ith per* 
feet confidence, a tlctenninute nutnb<?r to the hairs on tlie human 
body. 

* Sanscrit text, quoted by Mr. ColehrooVe, in his disrourse llic 
duties of a faitljfid IJuidu Asint. l?es. iv. 208. I he custom <A' 

burning wiics on the funeral pilrfs of their husbands, was common tlie 
Hindus with the northern natuins. See Jamieson's Scfittisli Dictionary, 
ad verb. ]jaylc-FBc .—Ttie principal among the wives of a Scandinavian 
chief accompanied him to tiie funeral [lile. Mallet. Intnul. Hist. Den¬ 
mark, vol. i. c. 13.—The Srandinavians did nfit scruple to expose their 
children. Ibid.—Robertson, who informs us tliat the wives of the chiefs 
of the Natchez, an American tribe, were burnt along with them at their 
death, &ay^ that the custom arose from the excessive veneration in which 
they w'ero held, as brolher.s of the sun, and representatives of the deity; 
and that from this impulse, the wives, as well as the domestics who 
shared the same fate, welcou'cd death with exultation. Hist, of Ame¬ 
rica, ii. 140. « 

Asiat. Res. iv. 210. See the whole of that discourse, where a num¬ 
ber of authorities are collected. 'Wie circumstances of the transaction 
can be so easily conceived; that,horrid as they are, 1 have not thought 
proper to describe them. 'Hie prayers and ceremonies are exactly of the 
usual character. .See an account by Ih'niier, of several ca^ei of v. Inch 
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BOOK n. Such are the acts, by which, according to the 

CuAP. 0.^ jjindu religion, the favour of the Almighty Power 
is chiefly to be gained; such are the ideas respecting 
purity and merit, which it is cafculated to inspire. 
Yet if any one conctudes* that the Hindus were un¬ 
acquainted with the ordinary precepts of morality, he 
will be greatly deceived, By Brahmens^” says the 
law of Menu, placed in the four orders, a tenfold 
system of duties must ever be sedulously practised ; 
Content; returning good for evil; resistance to 
sensual appetites ; abstinence from illicit gain; puri- 
fjpa^tion ; coercion of the organs ; knowledge of^rip- 
ture; knowledge of the supreme spirit; veracity; 
and freedom from wrath.” ’ In this enumeration of 
duties, though a large proportion is allowed to acts 
purely ceremonial and useless; yet some of the 
noblest virtues are included. Action,” says the 
same sacred code, is either mental, verbal, or cor¬ 
poreal. Devising means to appropriate the wealth of 
other Inep, resolving on any forbidden deed, and con¬ 
ceiving notions ‘ of atheism or mrfcei ialism, are the 
three bad acts of the mind: scurrilous language, 
falsehood, indiscriminate backbiting, and useless tat- 
'ile, are the four bad acts*bf the tongue : Taking- 
effects not given, hurting sentient creatures without 
the sanction of law, and criminal intercourse with 
the wife of another, are three bad acts of the body ; 
and all the ten have their opposites, which are good 
in an equal degree.”^ Though there is some¬ 
thing extremely whimsical in the consequence as¬ 
cribed to the following acts of injustice, yet they are 
witli great propriety forbidden : “lie who appro- 

he was an eye-witness, (Lettre 6ur*Ies Gentils dc Tllindoustan, p. 131); 

' and a variety of cases in the works of the Missionaries, Ward, and 
Dubois. 

i Institutes of Menu, ch. vi, 91, 92. ® Ibid. ch. xii. 3, 5,6, 7. 
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priates to Iiis own use, the carriage, the bed, the seat, book ir. 
the well, the garderf, or the house of another man, 
who has not delivered them to him, assumes a fourth 
part of the guilt of* their owner.” ^ The following 
observations are in a pure anti eWvated strain of mo¬ 
rality : Even here below an unjust man attains no 
felicity; noj he whose wealth j)roceeds from giving 
false evidence ; nor he, who constantly takes delight 
in mischief. Though oj)pressed by penury, in con- 
sequence of his righteous dealings, let him never give 
his mind to unrigliteousness : for lie may observe the 
speedy overthrow of iniquitous and sinful men. In-* 
iijuity, committed in^tliis world, produces not fruit 
immediately, but, like the earth, in due season; an?l, 
advancing by little and little, it eradicates the man w ho 
committed it. Yes; iniquity, once committed, fails not 
of producing fruit to liim who wTOught it. He grows 
rich for a while through unrigliteousness; tlien he be¬ 
holds good things ; then it is that he vanquishes his 
foes; but be perishes at length from his wdiole*yoot 
upw^ards. Let a Milan continually take pleasure in 
truth, in justice, in laudable practices, and in purity; 
let him chastise those, w hom he may chaslise, in a 
legal mode; let him keep* in subjection his speech, 
his arm, and hij appetite*: wealtli and jileasures, re¬ 
pugnant to law, let him shun ; and even lawful acts, 
which may cause future pain, or be offensive to 
mankind.” 

Sir William Jones, whom, it is useful to quote, 
because his authority may have influence with those 
whose opinions 1 am constrained to controvert, ob¬ 
serves, that “ the principles of ^morality are few, 
luminous, and ready to present themselves on every 


> Institutes of Menu, ch. ir. 202. 


» Ibid. 170 to 177. 
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BOOK II. occasion.” ^ Descanting on jthe rudeness, and igno- 
Cmp. 6. Scythian nations; “ of any philosophy,” 

he says, " except natural ethics, which the rudest 
society requires, and experience teaches, we find no 
more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia, than in ancient 
Arabia.”He was not surprised to find natural 
ethics, where not a vestige of philosophy, was -found; 
because “ natural ethics,” are what “ the rudest 
society requires, and experience teaches” If we 
search a little further, we shall discover that nations 
differ less from one another in the knowledge bf 
♦ morality, and of its obligations, (the rules of morality 
have been taught in all nations in a manner remarkably 
^milar), than in the degrees of steadiness, with which 
they assign the preference to moral, above other acts. 
Among rude nations it has almost always been found, 
that religion has served to degrade morality, by ad¬ 
vancing to the place of greatest honour, those ex¬ 
ternal performances, or those mental exercises, which 
more immediately regarded the deity; and with 
which, of couree, he ' was supposfed'to be more pecu¬ 
liarly delighted. On no occasion, indeed, has religion 
oTiliteratetl the impressions of morality, of which the 
rules are the fundamental laws of human .society; mo¬ 
rality has every where met with the Ijighcst applau.se; 
and no where has it been celebrated in more pompous 
strains, than in places where the most contemptible, 
or the most abominable rites, liave most effectually 
been allowed to usurp its honours."’ It is not so 

J Discourse on the PhilosopJiy of the Asiatics, Asiat. Res. iv. 106. 
s * Discourse on the Tartars, Asiat. Res.ii. 33. 

^ Few states of societ,v are more Jow and degraded than tliat of the 
Mussulmans in modem Egypt. Hear what is said of their ethics : On 
remarque die?, les principaux oJnefs de la religion, nommos en Egypt® 
cheiks dc la loi, Tastuce commune ti tous les preires, qui, pour mieu.x 
dominer, cherchent a sVinparer de Fesprit des homines. Leur coiiver- 
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much, therefoi’C, by the mere words in which mora- book ii. 
lity is mentioned, thal we are to judge of the mental 
perfections of different nations, as by the place which 
it clearly holds in the established scale of meritorious 
acts. In a moment of hyperbolical praise, it may 
even receive a verbal ^ireference to oeremonies ; as in 
one passage, of the Institutes of Menu: “ A wise 
man should constantly discharge all the moral duties, 
though he perform not constantly the ceremonies of 
religion; sinefe he falls low, if, while he performs 
ceremonial acts only, he discharge not his moral 


sation est romplio de belles sentences morales, ot de grantles images 
poedques cjifils pillent dans les livres Arabes, e’est tout leur .savoir; ^ 
we <loit pus chercher en cus. d^iuLres coiinoissauces sur la jHditiqne, ies 
sciences, kc.; ils nVn soupconnent pas plus I’cxistcncc que ratilite.’^ 
(De TEgyptc par le Gen. Keynier, p. (j3.) Voltaire remarks, with that 
felicity with which he sometimes touches an important truth; “ La reli¬ 
gion de ct‘ Siarnois nous prouvo qne jamui.s lugislateur nVnseigna unc 
mauvaisc morale. Vtiyez, lecteur, que eclic de Drama, de Zoroastre, dc 
Nurna, de Thaut, de Pythagore, dc Mahomet, et memo du ])oibsoii 
Oannes, est absolument la inline. J^ii dit stmvent qu’ou jetcr^j des 
pierres a un hommetjui vioj^drait pivchcr une morale relachi'e.’* Ditjliou- 
naire Philosuphiquc, an n)Ot SammonocouoV. 

Garcilassode la Vega gives us a list of the moral sayings of a cele¬ 
brated Inca of ancient Peru, named Pachacatcc, of which the foUow^ui; 
are a specimen: , 

Detter is it, that thou sbouldst \>e envied by others for being good, 
than that thou sbouldst envy others because thou art bad. 

Envy is a cunc<^, vvhich oats and gnaws into the bowels of tlm 
envious, 

“ Drunkenness, anger, and folly, are equally misclhevous; dilfcring 
only in this, that the two first are transient and uiulablo, but the third 
permanent and continuing. 

Adulterers, wdio take away the good reputation and honesty of mo¬ 
ther family, are disturbers of the common peace and quiet, and arc as bad 
as thieves and robbers, and tlierefore to be condemned to the gulluwi 
without mercy. • 

A truly noble, and courageous spirit is b^st tried by that patience 
which he shows in the times of adversity. 

“ Impatience is the character of a p«or and degenerate spirit, and of 
one that is ill taught and educated.Royal Coinmeataries, book IV. 
cb. XXX vi. 
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BOOK IL duties.’’ ^ Yet in the entire system of rules con- 
Chap. 6. duty, the degree of stress which is laid upon 

moral acts, may, as in the case of the Hindus, bear no 
comparison to the importance which is attached to 
useless or pernicious ceremonies. Such a maxim as 
that which has just been quoted, can be regarded as 
but of little value, when it is surrounded by numerous 
maxims of the following tendency; Not a mortal 
exists more sinful than he, w ho, without an oblation 
to the manes or gods, desires to enlarg'o his own flesh 
Ayith the flesh of another creature.” ' From the 
three Vedas, the lord of creatures, incomprehensibly 
exalted, successively milked out, the three measures ol' 
that ineffable text, beginning with the word tad and 
entitled, savitrU or gayatri; whoever shall repeat, 
day by day, for three years, without negligence, that 
sacred text, shall hereafter approach the divine es¬ 
sence, move as freely as air, and assume an ethereal 
form.” “ Studying and comprehending the Veda, 
practising pious austerities, acquiring divine know¬ 
ledge, command over"the organs oFsense and action, 
avoiding all injury to sentient creatures, and showing 
reverence to a natural and spiritual father, are the 
chief branches of duty whi^rh ensure final happiness.” ^ 
Even three suppressions df breath piade according 
to the divine rule, accompanied with the triverbal 
phrase, and the triliteral syllable, may be considered 
as the highest devotion of a Brahmen; for as the 
dross and impurities of metallic ores are consumed by 
fire, thus are the sinful acts of the human organs 
consumed by suppressions of the breath.” * If we 
examine that higlvest degree of merit to which the 
imagination of the Hindu can ascend, that of the 

* Institutes of Menu. cli. iv. 20-j. 

? lb. ii. 77, 82. •« Jb. xii. 03. 


^ Ib. V. 52. 

^ lb. vi. 70, 71. 
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Sanyassi, or professor of austere devotion, we shall BOOK IL 
find it to consist in an absolute renunciation of all 
moral duties, and moral affections. Exemption 
from attachments, ariH affection for children, wife, and 
home^ nay, ‘‘ the abandonmeiit of all earthly at¬ 
tachments,” form a necessary part of that j)erfec- 
tion after which he aspires. 

It is by no means unnatural for ll)e religion of a 
rude people to unite opposite qualities, to proacli tlic 
most harsh austerities, and at the same lime to 
eiscoiirage the loosest morality. It may be mattt^r of 
controversy to whal deg^rce the indecent objeeft? 
employed in the Hindu worship imply tle])ravity of 
manners; but a religidii wliich subjects to the eyes ^f * 
its votaries ihc grossest iinag'es ol’ st‘nsual pleasure, 
and renders even the emblems of generation objects 
of worsliip;* which ascribes to the supreme God an 
immense train of olist'cne acts; which lias tliese en¬ 
graved mi the sacred cars, pourtrayed in the temples, 
and presented to the jieople <as ohji^cts of adoration, 
which pays worship to the Yoni, and the LingViin, 
cannot be regarded as favourable to chastity.'^ Nor 

• 

‘ Bhiigvat-Ca‘< ta, p. U)*2. , • Institutes of Alcnu, rli. ri. 81. 

See a fauciful aecuunt o< the origin of this worship by Mr. PatersoJt, 

A.-^iaU lies. viii. 54. Ilis tlescTij'ii<.>n of tfie uK)rai elfects <»f this sujMir- 
stition Is more to oifr purpose: It is probable,” says he, that tha 
idea of ob-^reiiity was not ongiunlly attached to tiurse symbols; and, it »s 
hkeiy, that the inventors themselves might not have foreseen tlie dis¬ 
orders which this worship would occasion amongst mankind. Profligacy 
eagerly embraces what flatters its propcu'^ilies, and ignorance follows 
blind)V wherever exatnple excites: it is therefore tio wonder that a gene¬ 
ral corruption of manners should ensue, increasing in proportion ns the 
distance of time involved the original meaning of the symbol in darkness 
and oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of tlie 
popular superstition, and was, even in after,times, extended to, and 
iutenningled with, ghauny rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous 
mixture which appears totally irreconcHeable, nidcss by tracing the steps 
w hich led to it. It will appear that the ingraftitig of a new symbol, upon 
the old superstition, occasioned this strange medley. The ^ect of Vishnu 
was not wholly free from the propeujiity of the times to obscene rites; it 

3 
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BOOK fi. can it be supposed, when to all these circumstances 
is added the institution of a number of gii’ls, attached 


had been united in interest with that of Siva, in their league against the 
sect of Crahina, as was expressed by an image, called Har-Ueri, half 
Siva, and half Vishnu. This union seems to have continued till the 
time when an emblem of iin abstract idea/ having been erected into au 
object of worship, introduced u revolution in religion, which had a violent 
and extended tdfect upon the manners and opinions of inankind. It was 
then that/A gloomy superstition arose, which spread its baneful influence 
with rapidity amongst mankind ; which degraded the Deity into an im¬ 
placable tyrant j which lilled its votaries vvitlj imagmary terrors; which 
prescribed dread!ul rites; and exacted penances, mortiiications, uid 
o- jjiutory sucrilices.” (Ibid. p. 55.) See also a picture of these religious 
* immoralities by Bernier, J.ellre sur ies Gentils, pp. But the 

writer who, abo\e all others, has furnished superabnmlanr evidence of 
the immoral influence of the Hindu religion, and tiie deep depravity 
which it is calculated to produce, is Mr Ward, in his V'levv of the llis- 
Um'Y, Lhcratui'i^, and lieligion of tik: Hindoos.” From the i'ucts wliich 
he records in great detail, the following are the results: ‘‘ The characters 
of the gods, and the licentiousness which prevails at their festivals, and 
abounds in their popular works, witii the enervating nature ol‘ the cli- 
iiniic, have made the Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on 
earth. I have, in the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of 
this fuct, that I will not again disgust the reader by going into iJie sub¬ 
ject. Suftice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
auumgihe Hindoos ; the intcVcourseof ihe scxc^'approaches very near to 
that of the irrational animals .... But to know tlie Hindoo idolatry, as 
it is, a person must wade through tlie filth of the thiiiv-six pijoraiuis, 
and otlicr popular books—he musl read and licar the modern popular 
poems and songs—he must follow ^he Bramhun through his nndniglit 
orgies, before the image of Kalce, and other goddesses; or he must 
accompany him u> the nightly revels, the jutras, and listen to the filthy 
dialogues vvhicJi are rehearsed respecting Krishnii and the dauglitcrs of 
the milkmen; or he must watch him, at midnight, choking with the mud 
and waters of the Ganges a wealthy relation, while in the delirium of a 
fever; or, at the same hour, while murdering an unfaithilil wife, or a 
supposed tiomestic enemy; or he must look at the Bramhun hurrying the 
trembling hull-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throwing her 
like a log of wood by the side of the dead body of her husband, tying 
her and then holding her dowm with bamboo levers, till the fire has 

deprived her of tlie power of rising and running away.This 

system of heathenism communicates no purifying knowledge of the 
divine perfections, supplies no cue motive to holiness w hilc living, no 
comfort to the afflicted, no hope to tlte dying; but, on the contrary, 
excites to every vice, and hardens its followers in the most flagrant 
crimes.” (Introductory lUmarks, pp. 94, 95.) 
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to the temples, whose business is dancing and pros- BOOK 11. 
titution, that this is a virtue encouraged by the reli- 
gion of the Hindus. 

Another contrast fo the tortures and death which 
the religion of the Hindus •exhorts them to inflict 
upon themselves, is tlie sacredness which it imprints 
upon the life of animals. Not only are tlie Hindus 
prohibited t!ie use of animal food, except at certain 
peculiar sacrifices; even tlie oiferings to the gods 
consist almost,entirely of inanimate objects; and to 
deprive any sensitive creature of life, is a heinous 
transgression of religious duty. Many of the inferidr^ 
creatures, both animate and inanimate,are theobjects of 
religious veneration; Such, in particular, arc the co^, 
the lotos, and cusa grass. Nor, in this eniiincTation, 
must the dung and urine of the cow be foigotten; 
things so h 61 y as to be of ])eculiar efficacy in the 
ceremonies of purification. To whatever origin we 
may ascribe this strange application of the religious 
principle, it has at least been very widely difliised. 

It is known that many negro ti;ibes worship anirhals 
and reptiles; and that they carry the solicitude for 
their preservation to a still more extravagant pilch 
than even the Hindus: punishing witJi death those 
who hurt them even c;isually. ^ The sacred cha¬ 
racter in Egypt of the ox, and of many other ani¬ 
mals, is too familiarly known to mjuiic'any proof. 

The cow was oracular, and sacred among the Anio- 
nians.^ Not only cows, but horses, eagles, lions, 
bears, were divine animals among the Syrians." 

The Egyptian priests respected as sacj’cd the life of 
all animals, and animal food seems to have been ifi- 

J Kdward’s of the Wes^ Indies, ii. 77. 4to. Ed. 

* BryunCs Analysis of Ancient Mythol(>gv, i. 

^ Eucian, De Syria Dca. 

Q 
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l. terdicted not less,in Egypt than in Hindustan.’ At 
an early period, the Greeks, and even the Romans, 
punished with death, tlie killing of an ox.* The 
worship of tliis species of quadrupeds appears indeed 
to have been common to all the idolatrous nations 
from .Japan to Scandinavia.® That, in India, it was 
a worship directed to no moral end, is evident upon 
the slightest inspection. To renounce *the benefits 
which the inferior animals are fitted by nature to 
render to man, is not humanity, aqy more than 
swinging before an idol, by an iron hook, forced 
through the muscles of the back,* is the virtue of self- 
command. And that this superstition took not its 
rife from a sensibility to the feelings of animated 
creatures, is evident from the barbai’ous eharacter of 
several of the nations where it prevails; from the 
proverbial cruelty suffered by the labouring animals 
of Hindustan; and from the apathy with wdiich 
human beings ai'e left to expire by hunger and dis¬ 
ease;, while reptiles are zealously tended and fcd.^ 


t The priests of Egypt, says Herodotus, account it unholy to kill any 
lltiug which has life, saving what they use iu sacrifice ; Herod. Hist, 
lib.* 1. cap. 140: and Porphyry informs us that it w'as not till a late pe¬ 
riod of their history that animal saci;hices were introduced. De Abstiij. 
lib. ii. ct iv. 

Ab hoc antiqui mamis ita abstinefc voluerunt,^t capite sanxerint, 
si quis occidisset. Varro. De Re Uustica, lib. ii. cap. 5. 

^ See the satisfactory proofs adduced in the very learned ,ind instrucr 
live, though erroneous work, of Dupuis, Origine de tons les Cultcs, liv.iii, 
ch. viii. 

< ‘^Although the killing an nniiiial of ihis’^ (the ox) <<kind is by all 
Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no creature whose suffer* 
ings equal those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan.'^ (Buchanan, Jour¬ 
ney, &c. i. 167.) See also Ward on the Hindus, Introd. p. xliii. An 
hospital for the sick poor, says Dr. Tennant, was never known iii India, 
before the establishment of the British; though there were for dogs, cats, 
&c. (Indian Recreations, i. 73.) The authors of the Universal History 
inform us gravely, on the authority of Ovington, that the Hindus have a 
cure for the preservation of fleas, bugs, and other vermin, which suck tha 
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Religion consists oS two great doctrines, that con- BOOK II. 
cerning th*e naturfi and service of God; and that 

blood of man: for in a l)pspiiul near Surat, built for their reception, a 
poor man is hired now and then to rest all night upon the hot or bed 
where the vermin are put; and lestMheir•stinging should force him to 
take his flight before morning, he is tied down to the place, and there lies 
for them to glut themseWes with human gore/^ (Modern Univ. Hist, 
vi. 2(32.) AiM^uetil Duperroii, who describes a temple near Surat, full 
of tliose sacred animals, adds: “ La vue do Thopital des animaux, en- 
tretenu par des etres raisonables avec tout IVrdre, le soln, le zele memo 
C|ue Ton jKmiroit oxiger c^ux, s’il etoit question de leur seiublable, et 
cela nieme dans mu pays, on il ify a dVtablissemens publics, ni pour 
Ics iimlades, ni pour les vioillards ; la vu d"un pareil hopital miroit do 
quoi etoniier, si Ton no s^utvoit pas que la nature se plait aux dispar.nes 
en Asio comme en Europe. (V^oyages aux Jndes Orient. Disc. Jb’eliiff. 
Zendavesta, i. ccclxii.) “The Gentoos, though they wall not kill their 
neat, make no conscience tb work them to death, allowing them hoidiy* 
food to keep them alive. Neither are they less inhuman towards their 
sick, a woman being brought to die among the tombs iu my sight 
Fryeris Travels, ch. v. sect. 3. See to the same purpose, the Abb^ 

Dubois, p. 13i; Ward on the Hindoos, Introd, p. iv. It is worth ob¬ 
serving that Milton, the universality of whose knowledge is not the least 
remarkable particular of his wonderful mind, was acquainted with the 
disgusting superstition of letting the vermin devour the man; “ Like the 
vermin,” says he, “ of an Indian Cuiharist, which his fond reli{|lon for¬ 
bids him to molest.'^ Tctrachordon, Milton's Prose Works, il. 8vo. 

Edit. Tenderness to^JUiTmals was a part of the religion of Zoroaster. 

We are informed in the Sadda, that he obtained from God a view of the 
regions of infernal torment, where he saw a number of kings, and an^ong 
the rest one without a fool. He begged to know the reason, and Gud^ 
said to him; ** that wicked king ufever pcrlormed but one good action 
ill his life. He saw, as he waj;^going to the chase a dromedary tied at 
too great a distance^roiu its provender, endeavouring to eat, but unable 
to reach it: he pushed the provender towards it with his foot. I have 
placed that foot in heaven; all the rest of him is here.'' V’^oltaire, Kssoi 
sur les Mccurs et I'Esprit de Nations, ch. v. The following, Porphyry 
tells us, (Ue Abstin. lib. iv. p. 431) were laws of Triptolemus, 1. To 
honour our parents; 2. To offer nothing to the gods but the fruits of the 
earth; 3. Never to hurt animals. “The inhabitants of Miniana,” (a 
place not far from Sego, in the lieart of Africa) “eat their enemies, and 
strangers, if they die in the country. They eat the flesli of horses. Hut 
such is their veneration for the cow, that she^is never killed.” Park's 
last Mission to Africa, p. 166. 

Mr. Richardson (see his Dissertat^n on Eastern Manners, p. 16) 
denies the authenticity ol the fragments of the Zendavesta collected by 
Anquetil Du perron, on account of “ the uncommon stupidity,” as he is 
pleased to express it, “ of the work itself.” Yet it is in a strain remark- 

VOL. 1. 1> B 
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.. concerning the nature and destination of the human 
soul. In the complicated superstition of the Hindus, 
the first presented many questions which it needed a 
considerable accumulation of evidence to solve. Of 
the latter, a just ided may be speedily conveyed. 

It is well known that the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul into various orders of 

ably resembling that of the Vedas; the same sublime praises bestowed 
upon the Divinity; superstitions equally ^-oss; discourses equally 
childish. Wd must not however on this account quf'stiou the authen¬ 
ticity of the Vedas and the l^uranas, though we must renounce the vul- 
belief of the great wisdom of the Brahmens. In truth, the stupidity, 
'«s Mr. Richardson culls it, of the Zendavesta, and its remarkable simi¬ 
larity to the sacred books oftho Hindus, is thcnxjst striking proof of its 
'"autlienticity. There is the strongest reason’to conclude that the ancient 
Magi, and the ancient Brahmens, were people very much upon a level; 
and that the fame of Zoroaster for wisdom is no better founded than that 
of the Indian sages. There is u radical difference, he says, between the 
language of the Zendavesta, and •the motlern Bersiau (rbid.) But the 
same is the cn.se with the Sanscrit, which Sir William Jones thinks, from 
this circumstance, can nc%'er have been vernacular in Hindustan. (See 
Disc, on the Hindus, A.siat. Researches, i. 422.) The language, he 
says, nf the Zendavota has many words, which u modern Persian 
a)uld not pronounce, but there are many words in liie German 
language which an Knglish.nan -or Fronchinmi cannot pronounce, 
though the German is the basis of the languages of both. U'he 
Zegdavesta, he says, contains Arabic words; but it contains Arabic 
oidy ustlie Greek contains Sanscrit. In fact, the idenlities which can 
be traced in all languages is one t>f iiiost reinarkabio circumstances 
in the liistury of speech. Of the \"edas, a man who had unrivalled op¬ 
portunities of information iidbrms us, “ 'fhey contit**n nothing iniporiant 
or rational. In fact, they have nothing but their antiquity to recom¬ 
mend them. As to any tiling further, they include all the absurdities of 
Hindu puguuisin, not only such as it has originally been, but also the 
pitiful details of fables wliich are at present current in the country, re- 
lating to the fantastical austerities of the Hindu hermits, to the meta¬ 
morphoses of Vishnu, or the abominations of tlie lingam. The fourth of 
them, called Atharvana-veda, is tlie most dangerous of all for a people 
-sc entirely sunk in superstition, because it teaches llie art of magic, or 
the method of injuring inen by the use of witchraft and incantation.'' 
(Description, &c. of the people of India, by the Abbb Dubois, p, 102.) 
Even the the nio.st holy of all holy things, is an assemblage, 

says the Ahb^, of unmeaning term.s, “ unintelligible to the Brahmens 
themselves. I have never met with any one who could give me a toler¬ 
able explication of it/' lb. p. 79. 
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iKiing, reviving in one form, when it ceases to exist BOOK IL 
in anothef, is the ‘tenet of the Hindus. This is a 
theory well calculated to present itself to the mind of 
the rude intjuircr/when first excited to stretch his 
views beyond the present tefni of sensation and 
^^ction. The vegetable life, which expires in the 
plant, in autumn, revives in the seed in spring. I'he 
sluggish worm, which undergoes a species of dcjith, 
and buries itself in a tomb of its own formation, 
springs again to life, a gay and active creature, as dif- 
lerent in appearance, as in appetites and powers. 

Every thing on earth is clianged, nothing anniliilatc^; 
and tJie soul of the man who expires to day, revives 
in sometliing else, to which life is at that instant trn- 
parted. 

Some very obvious, and very impressive appear¬ 
ances must have suggested the notion of the inc- 
tein])sycliosis, since it is one of the most ancient, and 
one of the most general of all religious oj)iiiions. 

‘‘ No doctrine,” says Dupuis, was ever morc^ uni¬ 
versally (lifiused*; l^ione claims* an origin so aiicicTit, 

It reigned in the East, and in the West, among rude 
nations, and polished nations; and it ascends to anti¬ 
quity so higli, that Burnet ingeniously declares, one 
would believe^it to be*desc('iided from heaven; so 
much it appears without father, without mother, and 
without descent.’’’ The Brahmens grafted upon it, 
in tlieir usual way, a number of fantastic refinements, 
and gave to their ideas on this subject, a more syste¬ 
matic form than is usual Muth those eccentric theo¬ 
logians, They describe the mind as characterizjed 


1 Dupuis, Orig;ine de tous les Cultres, torn. ii. par. 2, p, 181; where 
the reader wiil find authorities to pr5ve the antiquity and diffusion of 
this peculiar doctrine. See too the learned Beausobre, Hist, de Manich. 
tom. ii. liv. 'vii. ch. 5, sect. 4. For its existence among the Mexicans, 
see Clavigero, book vi. sect. 1. 


2 
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r. by three qualities, goodness, passion, darkness. Ac¬ 
cording as any soul is distinguished by one or ano¬ 
ther of those qualities in its present life, is the species 
of being into which it migrates in the life to come. 
Souls endued with g6odnf*ss attain the condition of 
deities; those filled*with passion receive that of men; 
those immersed in darkness are condemned to that 
of beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided 
into three degrees, a lower, a middle, and a higher. 
Of the souls distinguished by darkness;, the lowest 
arc thrust into mineral and vegetable substances,* 
ifk-to worms, reptiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattk*, 
shakals; the middle pass into elephants, horses, 
Su&ras, Mlec’has, (a word of very opprobrious import, 
denoting men of all other races not Hindu,) lions, 
tigers, and boars; the highest animate the forms of 
dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, giants, and 
blood-thirsty savages. Of the souls wlio receive 
their future condition from the quality of passion, the 
lowest pass into cudgel players, boxers, wrestlers, 
actors, those who teach the use of Weapons, and those 
who are addicted to gaming and drinking; the mid¬ 
dle* enter the bodies of kings, men of the fighting 
class, domestic priests of kings, and men skilled in 
the war of controversy; the highest Jiecorae gand- 
harvns, (a species of supposed aerial spirits, whose 
business is music,) genii, attending superior gods, 
together with various companies of apsarases, or 
nymphs. Of the souls who are characterized by the 
quality of goodness, the lowest migrate into hermits, 
religious mendicants, other Brahmens, such orders of 
demigods as are wafted in airy cars, genii of the 
signs and lunar mansions, and Daityas, another of 
their many orders of superior spirits; the middle 
attain the condition of sacrificers, of holy sages, 
deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, 
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rej^ents of stars, divinities of years, Pitris, and Sad- BOCMI^ II, 
hyas, two'other species of exalted intellijrences; the 
hiij^hest ascend to the condition of Braluua with four 
faces, of creators of worlds, of the genius of virtue, 
and the divinities presiding ovtT the two princii)les 
of nature/ Besidc\s this general description of' the 
future allotment of dilferent souls, a variety of’ par¬ 
ticular dooms are specified, of which a lew may be 
taken as an example. Sinners in the first degToe,” 
says the ordinance of Menu, “ having passed through 
terrible regions of torture, for a great number of 
years, arc condemned to the following births at 
dose of that juTiod. The slayer of a Brahmen must 
enter the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a caiii^l, a 
bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a 
l^uccasa. lie, who stc‘als the gold of a priest, shall 
pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, of 
smikes, and cainelions, of crocodiles, and other acjuatic 
monsters, or of mischievous blood-sucking demons. 

He who violates the bed of his natural of spiritual 
lather, migratei a hundred limes ifito the fonns of 
grasses, of sliriibs, with crowded stems, or of creeping 
and twining jfiants, carnivorous animals, beasts with 
sharp tcetlj, or cruel brutes.’”^ After a variety (If 
other cases, a general lude is declared, lor th(jse oi' the 
four castes w lio neglect tlie duties of tlieir order: 

Should a Bralnmai omit his peculiar duty, lie shall 
be changed into a demon, with a mouth like a fire¬ 
brand, who devours what has been vomited; a 
Cshatriya, into a demon who feeds on ordure and 
carrion; a Vaisya, into an evil being who eats puru¬ 
lent carcases; and a Sudra, who neglects his occupa¬ 
tions, into a foul embodied spirit* who feeds on lice.” ^ 


* Institutes of Menu, ch. xii. 24, 40 to 51. 
3 lb. 71, 72. 


« lb. 54 to 58. 
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. The reward of the most exalted piety, of the most 
profound meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousness 
which dries up the mortal frame, is peculiar: Such a 
perfect soul becomes absorbed in the ] )iviiie essence, 
and is for ever exempt from transmigration.^ 

We might very easily, from the known laws of hu¬ 
man nature, conclude, notwithstanding the language 
held by the Hindus on the connection between future 
happiness and the virtue of the present life, that re¬ 
wards and punishments, very distant and very ob¬ 
scure, would be wholly impotent against temptations 
tO//^:rime; though, at the instigation of the priests, 
they might engage the people in a ceaseless train of 
wreiched ceremonies. The fact corresponds most 
exactly with the anticipation. An admirable wit¬ 
ness has said, “ The doctrine of a state of future 
rewards and punishments, as sopie persons may 
plead, has always been su[)posed to liave a strong in¬ 
fluence on public morals: the Hindoos not only have 
this doctrine in their writings, but are taught to con¬ 
sider every disease and misfortune^ of life as an un- 
doubted symptom of moral disease, and the teiTific 
appearance of its close-pursuing punishment. Can 
this fail to produce a dread ©f vice, and a desire to 
merit the favour of the Deity 1 will still farther,” 
he adds, “ assist the objector; and inform him, that 
the Hindoo writings declare, that till every immoral 
taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind 
has obtained perfect abstraction from material ob¬ 
jects, it is impossible to be re-united to the great 
spirit; and that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner 
must linger in many hells, and transmigrate through 
almost ever)^ form of matter,” Our informant then 
declares; “ Great as these terrors are, there is no- 


» Institutes of Menu, ch, xii. 125- 
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thing more palpable than that, with most of the BOOK II. 
Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of a feather, 
compared with the loss of a roopee. The reason is 
obvious: every,Hindoo considers all his actions as 
the effect of his destiny; "lie ftiments, [>erha])s, his 
miserable fate, but^he resigns himself to it without 
a struggk\like the malefactor in a condemned cell/’ 

7"his experienced observer adds, Mhat is still inor(‘ 
comprehensive, that the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments has, in no situation, and among no 
people, a power to make men viituoiis.^ 

• ‘‘To this/’ ho says, “ nmy In* lulded, what must tuue torceH itsolt 
on the ol>srTvation ot‘e.verj^ thought t'uI f^bscrvtfr, that, in tlie absence o/ 
the religious principle, no outward terrors, especially those which'are 
invisible ami I’ulurc, not even bodily suil'erings, are butiicient to luuko 
men virtuous. Jhiinful experience proves, that even in a Christian 
cinintrv, it' th#; religiotis principh* docs not exist, the excellence and the 
rewanls of virtue, and the dishonour and misery attending vice, nmy he 
held up to men for ever, without making a sitiglc convert.” Ward, 

“ \’iew, &.C. of the Hiiuloos/’ Introd. j>. Ixxxiv. Here, however, Mr. 

Ward ougid to have explained what lie meant by the religious princi¬ 
ple,” bv vvbieh ditVerent perstms mean very dilTercnt things. This was 
the more necessurv, yml, Imving taken away uU edi<‘acv from the doc¬ 
trine of future rewards and punishments, he strips religion of all powt-r 
over the lives and actions of men, except in as far as good etfects may Im‘ 
expected from the religious principle,” which, whatevttr else it nirj»- not 
be, is at any rate, in his estiinttiit^^, not the expectation of future rewiirtl^ 
and punislnncnts. 
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CUAF. VII- 

^fanners. 

IT. By the manners of a nation are understood the pe- 
culiar modes in which the ordinary business of human 
life is carried on. The business itself is every where 
e»^entially the same. In all nations men eat and 
drink; they meet, converse, transact, and sport toge¬ 
ther. But the manner in which these and other 
things are performed is as different as the nations are 
numerous into which the race is divided. 

So much of the entire business of life, among tlie 
Hindus, consists in religious services, that the delinea¬ 
tion of their religion is a delineation of the principal 
branch* of their manners. 

The singular disstinctions, attached'to the different 
classes, present another remarkable feature in the man¬ 
ner^ of this people. The lower orders, in other coun¬ 
tries, are often lamentably ’debased; in Hindustan 
they are degraded below the brutes. W^ith the single 
exception of tlie Vaisya caste, to whom is appro¬ 
priated the business of agriculture and of barter, the 
whole of the productive classes, according to the 
standards of law and religion, are vile and odious, 
unworthy to eat, to drink, or to sit with a member of 
the classes above them. 

Inhere are four remarkable periods into which, 
with respect to the three honouralde classes, human 
life is divided. Of these 'periods ; or orders, as they 
are denominated l)y the Hindus; the first is that 
of the student; the second, that of the householder ; 
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the third, that of the man who performs penance or 
other religious acts, residing continually in a forest; 
the fourth, that of the Sannvasi, or the ascetic ab- 
sorbed in divine contemplation.^ 

The period of the student Commences at the era of 
investiture/^ Prior tp this age, the •situation of chil¬ 
dren is remarkable; even those of a Brahmen are not 
held superior in rank to a Sudra/'’ The condition of 
the student much more closely resembles that of an 
European apprentice than that of a pupil in literature. 
Hb dwells in the liQuse of his preceptor, and tends 
him with the most respectful assiduity. He is com^ 
mandcd to exert himself in all acts useful to his 
teacher; ^ and of course performs the part of an as¬ 
sistant in ^11 the offices of religion.*'^ As he who 
digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of ^vater, so 
tlie student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains 
the knowledge wdiich lies deep in his teaclier’s mind.” 
Upon tlie student of the priestly order a peculiar bur¬ 
den, or distinction, is imposed: to acquire daily^his 
food by begging.^ * * * * 

The gift of sacred instruction is not bestowed indis¬ 
criminately ; but the text, wdiich regulates the choice 
of pupils, is so vague as to leave the selection neaily 
at the discretior^of the master. Ten persons,” it is 
declared, may legally be instructed in the Veda; the 
son of a spiritual teacher; a boy who is assiduous; one 
w ho can impart other knowledge; one wdio is just; 
one who is pure; one w ho is friendly; one who is 


» See Laws of Menu, cli. ii. iii. and vi. 

« See the account of this ffira, p, 257 of this volume, 
s Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 173. ^ liiid. ch. ii. J91. 

l^t him carry water-pots, flowers, cow-duujj:, fresh earth, and cusa 
grass, as much as may be useful to his pfeceptor.^' Ibid. 182. 

^ The subsistence of a student by begging is held equal to fasting in 
religious merit.*' Ibid. 218. I'here are numerous precepts respecting the 
niceties of begging. Ibid. 48 to 50, and 183 to 190. 


ROOK 11. 
Chat. 7. 
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U. powerful; one who can bestow wealth; one who is 
honest; and one who is related by blood. Where 
virtue and wealth are not found, or diligent attention 
proportioned, in that soil divine instruction must not 
be sown ; it wmulJ pefish like fine seed in barren 
land/* ^ 

The instruction which is l)estow^ed may soon be de¬ 
scribed. ‘‘ Tlie venerable preceptor, having girt his 
pupil with the thread, must first instruct him in }>uri- 
fication, in good customs, in the management of the 
consecrated fire, and in the lioly rites of morniifg, 
^loon, and ev'Cning.” ^ The grand object of attention 
and solicitude is the reading of the Veda.Some 
clfasses of tlje Brahmens have united w ith their religi¬ 
ous doctrines certain speculations concerniiia* the intel¬ 
lectual and material wmrlds; and these speculations 
have been dignified with the name of philosophy ; liut 
the holy rites, and the Veda, form the greaty and on 
most occasions the exclusive object of that higlier in¬ 
struction w hich is bestowed on the pupil of the Brah¬ 
men. “ " * ‘ 

On this important occasion, as on other occasions, 
tile attention of the Hindu is much more engaged by 
frivolous observances, than by objects of utility. 
While the directions laid dow n respecting the instruc¬ 
tion of the pupil are exceedingly few and insignificant, 
the forms, according to wdiich he must pay liis duty 
to the master, are numerous, minute, and emphatically 
enjoined. * 


1 Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 109, 112. * Ibid. 69. Ibid. 70. 

^ When the student is going to read the Veda, he must perform an ab¬ 
lution, as the law ordaiir., with his face to the north ; and at the begin¬ 
ning and end of each lesson, he must clasp both the feet of his preceptor, 
and read with both his hands cl6sed. In the presence of his preceptor 
let him always eat less ; and wear a coarser mantle, with worse appen¬ 
dages : let him rise before, and go to rest after his tutor. Let him not 
answer his teacher’s orders, or converse with him, reclining on a bed; 
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' The duration of the period of study is very indefi- BOOK II. 
nite. “ The discipline of a student in the three Vedas ^ 
may be continued for thirty-six years, in the house of 


nor sitting, nor eating, nor standing, nor with an averted face: But let 
him l)r)th answer and converse/if his preceptor sit, standing up; if be 
stand, advancing toward him; iHic advance, meeting him; if he run, 
hastening after hifh; ii* bis fare he avort<*d, going round to fnait him, 
from left to right ; if he ho at a little distance, ap}>oachiiig him; if re¬ 
clined, bending to him; and if he stand ever so iiir oA”, running toward 
him. When his teacher is nigh, let his couch or his bench he always 
placed low; when his preceptor’s eye cun observe him, let hnn not sit 
carelessly at his ease. Let hjm never pronounce the mere iiam<* of Ins 
tutor, even in his absence; hv censuring his preceptor, though jjistiy, he 
will be horn an a^s. lie nuist not serve his tutor by tlie intervention of 
another, while himself stands ajoof; nor must he attend him in a 
sion, nor when u woman is lusar; trorn a carriage or raised seat he must 
descend to salute iiis heavenly director. Let him not sit with his pre- 
ceptor to the leeward, or to tlio windward of him ; nor let him say any 
thing wliich the veperalde man cannr»t hear.” Institutes of Menu, (di. ii. 
70, 71, and 104 l(» 19(>, and 201 to 203. Kven to the sons atul wives of 
the preceptor must imuieroiis tokens of prolound respect he shown. Ibid. 
207 to 213. For his general conduct these following rules,” says 
Menu, “ imist a Bralunacliari, or slvdent in theology, observe, while ho 
uwells with his ()recept()r ; kecf)ing all his members under conJ.rol^ for 
the sake of increasing bi^ ba'^itnal devotion. T)ay by ckiy, having batfied 
and being jjurihed, let him otVer fresh uater to the gods, the sages, and 
the manes; let lurn show respect to the images of the deities, and bring 
wood for the'obiation to fire. Let him abstain from honey, from iiesh* 
meat, from perfumes, from chaphjts*^of flowers, from sweet \’egetablo 
juicers, from women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and freun 
injnry to animated beii^s; from unguentH for his limbs, and from black 
powder for his eyes, horn wearing sandals arid carrying an umbrella, 
from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousnes.s, from dancing, and 
from vocal and instniiiiental music; from gaming, from disputes, from 
detraction, and from fakschood, from embracing or wantonly looking at 
women, and from disservice to other men. Let him sleep constantly 
alone.” Next are forbidden several acts of sensual impurity which are 
ttfO gross to be described ; and the holy text thus again proceeds; I-et 
him carry water-pots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth and cusa grass, as 
much as may he useful to his preceptor. Having brought logs of W'ood* 
from a distance, let him place them in the open •air; and with them let 
him make an oblation to fire, without remissness, both evening and 
morning. Let the scholar, when commanded by his preceptor, and even 
when he has received no command, always exert himself in reading. 
Let not the sun ever rise or set while he lies asleep in the village.” In¬ 
stitutes of Menu, ch. ii. 176 to 188, 186, 19L 219 
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TOOK II. his preceptor; or for half that time, or for a quarter 
iiAP. 7. of he perfectly cbmpreheiid them: A 

student, whose rules have not been violated, may as¬ 
sume the order of a married man, after he has read iii 
succession a sac’ha,* or branch from each of the three 
Vedas, or from two or from any one of them*” ^ It is 
even permitted to pass the whole i)eriod, of life in the 
state of a pupil; and to this merit so exalted is as¬ 
cribed, that the very highest rewards of religion are 
bestowed upon it. “ If a student anxiously desire to 
pass his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, 
^he must serve him with assiduous care, till he be re¬ 
leased from his mortal frame. That Brahmen who 
has dutifully attended his preceptor till the dissolution 
of his body, passes directly to the eternal mansion of 
God.”‘^ Should the teacher die, the student must 
attend upon his widows his son, or one of his paternal 
kinsmen, with the same respect as to the deceased 
preceptor. Should none of these be living he occu- 

pi<^s the seat of the j)receptor himself.'* 

* • * . 

> Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 1. * ‘ Ibid. ii. 244. 

3 Ib. 247, 248. The following; modes of liviuf; are pointed out to tiie 
Krahmen; 1. lawful gleaning and ^atlierinj;; 2. what is given unasked; 
S. what is asked as alms; 4. tillaj^e; 6. traffic and money lending: even 
by these two last, when distressed, he may live; hut ser> ice for hire is 
named dog-living, which he must always avo^d, iv. 4, 5, (5. liis hair, 
nails, and l>eard being clipped; his passions subdued; his mantle white; 
his body pure; let him diligently occupy himself in reading the A cda. 
Let him carry a staft' of Venu, an ewer with water in it, an handful of 
cusa grass, or a copy of the Veda : with a pair of bright golden rings in 
his cars, lie must not gaze oh the sun, whether rising or setting, or 
eclipsed, or refiected in water, or advanced to the middle of the sky. 
Over a string to which a calf is tied, let him not step; nor let him nm 
while it rains; nor let him look on his own image in water: this is a 
Settled rule. By a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, 
by a pot of clarified by.tter or of honey, by a place w here four ways 
meet, and by large trees well known in the district, let him pass with his 
right hand toward them, Sf), .*17, 38, 39. 

J,et him neither tait with his wife, nor look at her eating, nor sneezing, 
or yawning, or sitting carelessly at her ease, 43. 

borne precepts are ludicrous. “ Let him not eat his food, wearing 
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To the state of the student succeeds that of the BOOK II. 
married man* or the housekeeper. It is at this epoch 
that the Hindu begins to sustain a part as the member 
of society. 

Marriage is a religious duty; <md a duty of tlie 
highest order. Except for some grapd plan of devo¬ 
tion, as that of remaining a student, or of becoming a 
fakeer, no man neglects at an early age to fulfil this 
sacred obligation. As the sacrament of obsequies to 
the manes of ancestors can be performed only by a 
male descendant, and as any failure in these obse¬ 
quies deeply affects *the spirits of the dead, to die^ 
without a son is l egarded as one of the gi'eatest of all 
calamities.^ 


Dnly a single cloth, nor let liiin bathe quite naked; nor h‘t him eject 
urine or feres in the hiiji;}!^’.!}', nor on ashes, nor where kine are p'azin^, 
nor on iiIUmI m'ouiul, nor in water, nor on wood raised for burning!, nor, 
unless lie he in great need^ on a mountain, nor on the ruins of ii temple, 
nf)r at an\ lime on a nest of white ants, nor in ditches with living crea¬ 
tures ill them, nor walking, nor standing, nor on the hank of a rivc«', nor 
on tin,* summit of a moiiutspn; nor let him ever ejept them, fooklttg at 
things moved hi/ the wind, or at fire, or at a priest, or at the sun, or at 
water, or at cattle; Uut let him void his excrements, having covered 
tlic earth with wood, ])()t-herl:)S, dri/ leaves and grass, or the like, car^;- 
I’ully suppressing his utterance,wrap^nng up his breast and his head: Uy 
(lay let him void tlu in with his face to tin; iiortli ; hy night, wdth liis face 
to the south; at sunrise and sun5^3r, in the same manner as hy day; In 
the shade (-r darknes?, wlicther hy day or by night, let a llnihiiHai case 
nature with his face turned as he pleases; and in })laces where lie fears 
injury to life/row a i/d beu8is or from reptiles f 45 to 51. 

Let not a man, desirous to enjoy long life, stand upon hair, nor upon 
ashes, hones, or potsherds, nor upon seeds of cotton, nor upon husks of 
grain/^ 7d. 

An infinite number of things relative to food are to he attended to, 
207 to 225. 

> A man is nevertheless forbidden to marry hefi^re his elder hrothor. 
Ibid. 172 . But if among several brothers of t|ie whole blood, one have 
a son horn, Menu pronounces them all fathers of a male child, hy means 
of that son. Ibid. 182. There is a singular importance attached to the 
having of a son: “ Bv a son a man obtains victory over all people; by a 
son's son he enjoys immortality; and afterwards by a son of that grand- 
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II. of abject slavery, from which they slowly emerge, as 
civilization advances. Among some of the negro 
tribes on the coast of Africa, the wife is never permit¬ 
ted to receive any thing from the hands of her hus¬ 
band, or even to appear^ in his presence, except on her 
knees. ^ In the empire of Congo, where the people 
are sufficiently advanced to be united in a large com¬ 
munity ; and in most of the nations which inhabit the 
southern regions of Africa, the women are reckoned 
unworthy to eat with the men.^ In such a state of 
society property is an advantage which it may natu¬ 
rally be supposed that the degraded sex are by no 
means permitted to enjoy. Not only among the Afri¬ 
can and other savage tribes, and the Tartars of the 
present day, but among the ancient inhabitants of 
Chaldea and Arabia, and all the nations of Europe in 
their ancient uncivilized state, the woiTrcn were ex¬ 
cluded from the inheritance of the family. ^ Being 
condemned to severe and perpetual labour, they are 
theipsclves regarded as useful property. Hence a 
father parts not with his daughter but for a valuable 
consideration ; hence the general custom, among bar- 
bjirous nations, as in Pegu, in Siberia, among the 
Tartars, among the negroes on the coast of Guinea, 
among the Arabs, and even among the Chinese, of 
purcliasing the bride by a dower.^ It is only in that 
improved state of property and security, when the 
necessities of life have ceased to create perpetual soli¬ 
citude, and when a large share of attention maybe 


* Histoire Generale des Voyages, tom. v. liv. x. ch. iii. 

- Ibid. tom. vi. liv. xiii. ch. iii. seer. 2, and tom. iv. liv. vii. ch. xiii. 
sect. 1. 

3 See Inquiry into the*distiiiction of Ranks, ch. i. sect. 1. The}' were 
admitted to inheritance amon^ the .Tews plainly as a novelty, and an 
institution unknown to their neighbours. Numbers, ch. xxvii. 

^ See the authorities quoted by Millar, Distinction of Ranks, ch. i. 
sect. 1; and Goguet, Origin of Laws, i. 25, 2<3. 

7 
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given to its pleasures; that the women, from their in- BOOK IL 
fluence on those pleasures, begin to be an object of 
regard. As society refines upon its enjoyments, and 
advances into that state of civilization, in which vari¬ 
ous corporeal qualities becomfe equal or superior in va¬ 
lue to corporeal stregagth, and in which tlie qualities 
of the mind ^ire ranked above the qualities of the body, 
the condition of the weaker sex is gradually improved, 
till they associate on equal terms with the men, and 
occupy the place of voluntary and useful coadjutors. 

A state of dependence more strict and humiliating 
than that which is ordained for the weaker sex aiiion^ 
the Hindus cannot easily be conceived. “ Day ai^d . 
night,” says Menu, must women be held by tlieir 
protectors in a state of dependance.” ^ Who are meant 
by their protectors is immediately explained : Their 
fathers protect tliem in childhood; their husbands 
protect them in youth, their sons protect them in age: 
a woman,” it is added, is never fit for independence. 

Let husbands consider this as the supreme law,,or¬ 
dained for all clasi^ej?; and let them, how weak soever, 
diligently keep their wives under lawful restrictions/'^ 

By a girl, or by a yoinnj w oman, or by a woina*n 
advanced in years, notinn’g,” says the same code, 
must be done,^even in her own dwelling-place, ac¬ 
cording to her mere pleasure. In childhood must a 
female be depeSdant on her father; in youth, on her 
husband; her lord being dead, on her sons: a woman 
must never seek independence.” ^ The deference 
which is exacted towards her husband is without li¬ 
mits, “ Though inobservant of approved usages, or 
enamoured of another w^oman, or devoid of good qua¬ 
lities, yet a husband must constantly be revered as a 

’ Institutes of Menu, rb. ix, 2. ^ Ibid. 3, G, 

Ibid, V. 147, M«. 

VOL, 1. il C 
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They are held, accordingly, in extreme degrada¬ 
tion. They are not accounted worthy to |)artake of 
religious rites but in conjunction with their hus¬ 
band.' They are entirely excluded from the sacred 
books; “ Women have ilo business with the texts of 
the Veda; thus is the law fully settled: having, 
therefore, no evidence of law, and no knowledge of 
expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as 
falsehood ijself. To this effect many texts, which 
may show their true disposition, are chanted in the 
Vedas.” ^ “A minor,” says the law, “ one single 
jierson, a Avoman, a man of bad principles, &c. may 
not be witnesses.” ^ We have silready seen, as in the. 
most barbarous nations, that the women among the 
Hindus aie excluded from sharing in the paternal 
property.* They are, by system, deprived of educa¬ 
tion.^ That remarkable proof of barbarity, the wife 
held unworthy to eat with her husband, is prevalent 
in Hindustan.*^ 


' See Institutes of Menu, quoted in note 1, p. 38(3. 

« Institutes of Menu, ch. ix. 18, 19. 

^ Halhed's Genioo code, ch. iii. sect. 8. 

< Seech, iv. p. 214; Menu, ch. iv.*4S. 

* The Hindu women, says Mr. Forster, (Travels, i. 69) are debarred 
the use of letters. The Hindus holdHbe invariable language, that ac¬ 
quired accomplishments are not necessary to the domestiG classes of the 
female sex. 

<5 “ The husband and wife never eat together; for the Indians consider 
it as indecent, and contrary to that respect which is due to the former.'^ 
Bartolomeo’s Travels, book i. ch. 7. Sonnerat says, The women are 
ugly, slovenly, and disgusting. The husband does not permit them to eat 
with him. They are honourable slaves, for whom some regard is enter¬ 
tained.” Voy. liv. iii. ch. i. So indelicate are the men with respect 
td the women,” says Mr. Motte, speaking of the province of Sumb- 
hulpoor, that I have been introduced and obliged to show respect to a 
man of consequence in the morning, whose wife has in the afternrton 
brought a load of wood of her oivn cutting, as much as she could stagger 
under, and sold it me for a penny.” Motte’s .Tourney to Orissa, Asiatic 
Annual Register, i. 76 . In another part of the same Journey, p. 

Mr. Motte says, “ I was first struck with the sight of women ploughing. 
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An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce BOOK II. 
appears to lie reserved to the husband. In the code 
of Gentoo laws, amonij various other ordinances to 
the same purpose, it is declared that, ‘‘ a woman who 
dissipates or spoils her owti pi'operty, or who pro¬ 
cures abortion, or who has an intention to murder her 
husband, (jnd is always quarrelling wdth every body, 
and who eats before her husband eats, such women 
shall be turned out of the house.” ^ On grounds like 
these, a man can never be without a j)retcncc for dis¬ 
missing his wi£e. But on the other hand we have 
seen that no species of barbarous treatment, not evan 

desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman from her 

» 

obligations to her lord."^ 


while tlieir female children drove the oxen; but this is the practice 
through tlie whole mountainous country, \\hile the men, strolling through 
the lijrest.^ with a spear and hatcliet, plunder every thing they can master, 
'J’his ahii‘-e of the fair sex is characteristic of a barbarous people/^ 

The Uiudus are quite accustomed to beat their wives. Ihichanan, 
'Travels in Mysore, &c. i. Q17, 24^). Women in Kurnata carryout the 
dujig tj) tlie fields, in hasi-|fjts on their heads. Ibid, lil/i, 42. Thft Abb6 
Dubois dej^cribes the following, as the common, the standard, condition of 
conjugal life: “ the young wife, beaten by her husband, and harassed 
by her motlier-in-law, who treats her as u slave, finding no remedy for 
ill usage but in flying to her fat best’s house—recalled by fair promises o^ 
kinder treatim.'nt—the word broken—rccoursf* had to the same remedy— 
but at last the children which brings into the world, and other cir¬ 
cumstances, competling her to do her best, by remaining in her hushand’i 

house, with the show of being contented with her lot.The object 

for wliich a Hindu marries is not to gain a companion to aid him in 
enduring the evils of life, but a slave to bear children, and be subservient 
to his rule.” Description, &:c. of the People of India, p. 145. 

1 Halhed's Gentoo code, ch. xx. 

’ See above, p. 386. Even after the death of her husband, if she did 
not sacrifice Iterself to his manes, she was held inviolably hound to his 
inemorv; and, besides other penances and mortifications of the sevetest 
kind, was expressly forbidden to accept of a second husband. Institutes 
of Menu, ch. v. 157, 158, 162, 163, The same mark of bondage and 
inferiority was imposed on the Atheifian women during the barbarous 
times of Greece. Goguet, Origin of Laws, ii. 59. Mr. Richardson, 
who is one of the most nervous in assertion, and the most feeble in proof, 
of all oriental enthusiasts, maintains that the women enjoyed high con-» 
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That polygamy was an established custom of the 
Hindus, we learn from various documents, and among 
others from the following story, which at the same 
time conveys no evidence of their domestic gentleness: 
—“ In the city of Devee-kotta, there was a Brah¬ 
man, whose name was Deva-Sarma. One lucky 
evening he found a curious dish, which h^ took with 
him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthen-ware, 
and throwing himself upon a bed which happened to 
be there, it being night, he began to express his 
thoughts upon the occasion in this mannerIf I dis¬ 
pose of this dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) 
for it; and with that sum I may purchase many pots 
add pans, tiie sale of which will increase my capital 
so much tliat I shall be able to lay in a large stock of 
cloth and the like; which having disposed of at a 
great advance, I shall have accumulated a fortune of 
a lack of money. With this I Avill marry four wives; 
and of these T will amuse myself with her wdio 

sideratiou Unioiig the Arabians and Persians, nay among the very Tar¬ 
tars ; so generally was civilization diffused in Asiti. In proof, he tells us 
that the Arabian women “ had a right by the laws to the enjoyment of 
ind^nendent jiropcrty, by inhcritant:e, by gift, by marriage settlement, or 
by any otluT inode of acquisition/’ The evidence ho adduces of these 
rights is three Arabian words; which signify a marriage portion, para- 
phcrnalia in the disposal of the rvif(^ a marriage settlement, (See 
llichardsoi/s Dissertations on the Languages, Literfiture, and Manners 
of Eastern nations, pp. 198, 331, 479.) But surely a language may 
possess three words, of the signification which he assigns, and yet the 
women of the people who use it be in a stale of melancholy degradation. 
Tn the times of Homer, though a wife was actually purchased from her 
father, still the father gave with her a .dower. Iliad, lib, ix. ver. 147, 
148. If the Tartars carry their women with them in their wars, and 
even consult them, ** the north American tribes,’^ says Mr. Millar, are 
oftijn accustomed to admit their women into their public councils, and 
even to allow them the privilege of being first called to give their opinion 

upon ev^ry subject of dehlieration.Yet,'’ as he adds immediately 

after, there is no country in the world where the female sex are in 
general more neglected and despised/' See Distinction of Hanks, ch. i. 
sect. 2 . From insulated expressions, or facts, no general conclusion can 
safely be draw'n. 
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may prove the handsomest. This will create jealousy; 
so when the rival wives shall he quarrelling, then will 
I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my stick at them 
thus! Saying which he flung his w^alking-stick out of 
his hand with such force, that he not only broke his 
cuiious dish, but destroyed many qf the pots and pans 
in the shop.” * 

The Hindus were, notwithstanding, so far advanced 
in civilization, except in the mountainous and most 
barbarous tracts of the country, as to have improved 
in some degree upon the manners of savage tribes. 
They have some general precejits, recommending in¬ 
dulgence and humanity in favour of the wcakei’ sex. 

Married women,’’’says the law of INIemi, “ niusfc bft 
honoured and adorned l)y their fathers and I)rethren, 
by their hu.sbands, and by the brethren of tlieir hus¬ 
bands, if ■ they seek abundant jwosperity. Wlicre 
lemale relations arc made miserable, the family of 
him, w ho makes them so, very soon w'holly perishes.” 
AVhen j)articulars indeed are explained, the* indul¬ 
gences recommviAled are not very extensive. * It is 
added, “ Let those women, therefore, be continually 
supplied with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festi¬ 
vals, and at jnljilees, by men desirous of wealth.”-' 
When it is commanded by law, as an extraordinary 
extension of liberality, to give them oniaments, and 
even apparel and food, at festivals and jubilees; this 
is rather a jwoof of habitual degradation than of ge¬ 
neral respect and tenderness. The idea, however, of 
purchasing a wife, as a slave, from her relations, had 
become odious; and though it is stated as one ol' the 
eight species of nuptial contract, it is classed among 

‘ Wilkins’Hetoptidesa, p. ^-18. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 55; 5/. ‘ lb. 59. 


BOOK JI. 
CiiAiL 7. 
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BOOK 11. the dishonourable species, and forbidden.* As the 
Chap. 7. necessity of such a law indicates a state of society 
but one remove from that in which the unhappy bride 
is purchased and sold; so the custdmary, and original 
purchasing gift, the ball and the cow, still remained; 
but it had acquired q religious character, and was at last 
commanded to pass by another name. “ l^ome say,” 
observes the law of Menu, “ that the bull and cow 
given in the nuptial ceremony of the Rishis, are a bribe 
to the father; but this is untrue: a biibe indeed, 
whether large or small, is an actual sale of the 
daughter.” * There are texts, however, which directly 
recognize the transaction as a purchase: “ He who 
tables to wife,” it is said, “ a damsel of full age, shall 
not give a nuptial present to her father; since the 
father lost his dominion over her, by detaining her at 
a time when she might have been a parent.”'* The ob¬ 
ligation of the marriage contract is stated in the In¬ 
stitutes of Menu, under the head of purchase and 
sale; and it is expressly said, “ If, after one damsel 
has bten shown,' another be offered‘to^ the bridegroom, 
who had purchased leave to marry her from her next 
kinsman, he may become the husband of both for the 
same price: this law MemV ordained,”* The same 


• Let no father who knows the law receive a gratuity, however small, 
for giving his daughter in marriage; since the man who through avarice 
takes a gratuity for that purpose, is a seller of his uflspring/' Institutes 
of Menu, ch. iii. 51. 

® Ibid. 5S. <5 Ibid. ch. ix. 93. 

^ Ibid, viii, 204. Our travellers find direct and avowed purchase 
still in practice in many parts of India. See Buchanan's Journey 
through Mysore, &c. i. 247, 249. To marry, or to buy a wife, are 
synonymous terms in this country. Almost every parent makes his 
daughter an article of traffic. I'his practice of purchasing the young 
women whom they are to marry, i^ the inexhaustible source of disputes 
and litigation, particularly amongst the poorer people. I’hese, after the 
tparriage is solemnised, not finding it convenient to pay the stipulated 
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» * * 
undoubtedly is the piirjjort of the following sacred BOOK ll. 
text: “ TKe recitation of holy texts, and the sacri- 
fice ordained by the lord of creatures, are used in' 
marriages for the sdke of procuring good fortune to 
brides; but the first gift ‘by the husband is the 
primary cause of marital dominion.” * It is to be 
okserved, besides, that the women have no choice in 
their own destiny; but are absolutely at the disposal 
of their fathers, till three years after the nuptial 
age. If, until that period, the father have neglected 
what is reckoned one of his most sacred duties, to 
place his daughter in a situation to become a ])arent, 
he forfeits, through his sin, the dominion over her, 
and she may choose *a husband for herself.'^ • 

It has been doubted whether immuring the women 
w'as an original part of Hindu manners, or adopted 
in consequence of the intercourse and dominion of 
tlie Mahomedans. But they have been found in a 
state of seclusion and confinement beyond the range 
of JMahoincdan influence.* The practice is fuMy re- 


«um, the father-io-law commences an action/’ &c. Description, &c. of the 
Hindus, by the Abb6 Dubois, p. 137. “ Apud plertistjuc lamen gniues 

(lofceni maritus uxori, non uxor marito offorebat. Ista sane consuetude^ 
vip;uit inter Germanos, teste Tacito (de Mor. Germ, cap. 1«)—Assyrios, 
teste .^liano, {HisL Vrtr/iv. l)-^Bahylonios,testeHerodot. (i. 196)—et 
Arnienios, ceu patet ex Nou. xxi. Heineccii Antiquit. Homan, lib. ii, 
tit. viii. sect. 2. 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. v. 152. The commentator Culiuca, after 
the worth Jirst gijl, by his usual plan, of trying to graft the ideas of a 
recent period, improved a little by external intercourse, upon the ori¬ 
ginal text, has foisted in the words, or troth plig/Ucd, as if that was a 
gift, or, as if, had that been meant, the legislator would not have rather 
saitl troth plighted, than//>.<< gift. See w hat 1 have observed on tUo inter¬ 
polating practices of Culiuca, Ts'ote A. at the end of the volume, p. -429. 

^ Ibid. ch. ix. 88, 90, 93. ^ 

3 Mr. Forster declares himself to have been at one time of opinifin, 
that the Hindoos had secluded iheir laomeii from the public view that 
they might not be exposed to the intemperance of the Mahoinetan con¬ 
querors ; but after perceiving, says he, the u.sage adopted among the se¬ 
questered mountaineers, and also amongst the various independent Mah- 
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BOOK ir. cognized in the ancient writings. We are told in the 
Bhagavat, that, on the day of the yug of Judishter, 

the women who, buried in harams, were seldom 
permitted to see the sun, came out, on that day, to 
view rajah Judishtet.” ^ ‘ The monarch who forms 
the hero in the drama entitled Sacontala had many 
wives, and they are represented as resi(ling in the 
secret apartments of the palace.^ The whole spirit 
of the Hindu maxims lead to confinement: there are 
numerous precepts which respect the* guarding of 
women; and the punishment for vitiating those who 
a^’c not guarded is always less than the punishment 
in the case of those that are.'^ Among these proofs of 
confinement are also appearances of freedom. The 
law of seclusion is made only for the few. Among 
the Jealous Ottomans themselves, the great body of 
tlie community must leave their women at large, be¬ 
cause an indigent man can neither dispense with the 
useful services of his wife, nor afford the cost of re¬ 
taining her in confinement. In the earlier and ruder 
states of sdeiety, when men are in' general poor, few 
can afford the expense of confinement; but among 
thd Hindus, as in general among the nations of Asia, 
Since their emerging from* the rudest barbarism, it 
seems to have been the practice for eyery man, who 
possessed sufficient means, to keep his w omen guard¬ 
ed, in a state of seclusion. 

rattiih states, I am induced to think that the exclusion of women from 
society prevailed in India before the period of the Afgan, or Tartar in- 
vas-ions. Foster’s Travels, i. 010. 

> Sec a translation of part of the Bhagavat by Mr. Ilalhcd, in Mau- 
ricds Hl.st. of Ilmdostan, ii. 438. 

‘ See Sacontala in Siv«.\Villiam Jones’s Works, vi. The rajah of 
Beejanuggur’s harera W'as kept so close, that not even the nearest rela- 
.lions of the w^omen received in it Were ever again permitted to see them 
Ferishta’s Dcccan, by Scott, i. 83, Nor is this mentioned as any thing 
»in usual. 

» Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 374 to 385. 
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On the coast of JMalabar, where the manners differ BOOK Tb 
considerabfy from those of the rest of the Hindus, ^ 
and where the peo^ile have not reached a state of so¬ 
ciety altogether so perfect as that in some other parts 
of Hindustan, it would appear fliat the institution of 
marriage has never J^een regularly^ introduced, "^flie 
peculiar m^de in which the intercourse of the sexes 
is here carried on has not yet been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained to us, and from the differences which appear 
in the accounts of different authors it prohal)ly ex¬ 
hibits considerable variety; but in its general charac¬ 
ter it is pretty evidently a relict of the period ki 

which there is no law for the association of the sexc's. 

» » * » 0 ^ 
wlien their intercourse is casual, the father of the off¬ 
spring is by conseciuorice uncertain, and the children 
of necessity hc'long to the mother. The n(?aresi 
male relation^ of the female, Ikt father being in this 
case unknown, arc her brothers; who, never having 
children whom they can recognize as their own, 
naturally contract an affection for those of tliycnr sister 
whom they supjK)ft, and with whoin they live; by 
consequence regard them as in some m.easure their 
own; and vest them willi tl)e jn'operiy which tfiey 
leave at their death, hrthe family of a Nair there 
is no wife ; aH llie brothers and sisters Ijvc under the 
same roof; their mother, the only known i)arent, 
during her life, and after Iier death the eldest sister, 
manage the domestic affairs; tlie sisters cohabit with 
the men of their elioice, subject only to the sacrc^d 
restriction of a class not inferi(jr to their ow Ti; the 
children are by the Ijrothers regarded as tlicir o\yn, 
and inherit the jwoj'ierty of the family.^ This is the 

» Such is the accoiuit which Dr. Bftchanan received from a number 
of the most respectable Nairs rhemselvei, whom ho assembled for the 
purpose of inquiring into their manners. Soe his Journey through My- 
^ore, ii. 411 , 41 i^. It was a practice, t!ie contiiuianco of which was 
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II. exact description of a people among whom the insti- 
tution of marriage is unknown, and the order into 
which things will run of their own accord, wherever 
the intercourse of the sexes is casual. The Nairs, 
however, are said to'^have added a kind of refinement 
to this established custom. They contract a mar¬ 
riage with a particular woman. But thi^s is entirely 
nominal. The woman never leaves her mother’s 
house; her intercourse with other men is not re¬ 
stricted ; her children belong to her brothers; and the 
arrangement of society is tlie same as if no such mar¬ 
riage existed. If it really takes place, and the ab¬ 
surdity of the thing may support a suspicion of some 
mistake in our informants, it must be the effect of 
imitation, and of the reproaches which this people 
have sustained from other nations. These circum¬ 
stances move them to contrive a semblance of a mar¬ 
riage, though not in the least degree to alter the 
established system of manners, to which it adheres 
as a Useless excrescence. The Nairs are only one of 
tlic castes ; and there appears to be .some diversity in 
the mode of intercourse between the sexes in the 
several castes. Tlie fashion among the Nairs is the 
standard to which they all Approach. Our informa¬ 
tion, however, of these diversities, even if they 
merited a fuller elucidation, is too imperfect for mi¬ 
nute description.’ 


hif;hly convenient for tlie Brahmens, whose power among the inhabitants 
of that coast was peculiarly great. Ibid. 4Q5. Sec also Mr, Thackeray^5 
Report, Fifth Report of the Committee on India Affairs, 1810, p. 802. 

» The reader will find some observations, but evidently incorrect, 
taktn from an Arabian author, by Mr. Duncan, Asiat. Research, v. 12, 
13, 14. Dr. Buchanan tQX) makes some remarks, on the modes of the 
Brahmens, Journey, ut supra, ii. 425; and mentions certain diversities 
between the manners of the Naiii themselves in the south, and in the 
north of Malabar, Ibid. 513. See too Bartolomeo’s Travels, book ii. 
ch, ii. and Anquetil Duperron, Zendavesta, Discours Preliminaire, 
p. exevi. Vestiges of the same order of affairs arc very widely diffused. 
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It is not surprising, that gi’ossness, in ideas and book ir. 
language, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, is a ^***'’' 
uniform concomitant of the degraded state of the 
women. Superficial contemplatoi*s have, in general, 
contented themselves with* rentarking, that it was a 
diversity of manners; or was the effect of a diversity 
of climate^ and that what in one place was grf)ss 
bore a different interpretation in another. Inquiry 
discovers, that grossness in this respect is a regular 


Cecrops first instituted marriage among the Greeks; Menes among the 
Egyptians. Among the Lyciaiis, and even among the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of Attica, children took tiieir names from their mother, and not 
from their father. Tlie doiyestic community of women among the CV ltij; 
inhabitants of Britain was a diversity, to wfiich sometlnng very simifar is 
said to exist among some of the castes on the coast of Malabar, “d bero 
is In the jncuince of Madura,” says the Abb<; Dubois, p. d, a cast 
caller! the 'J'ot^ars, in which, brothers, uncles, and nephews, and other 
kindred, when married, enjoy tlio wives in conimon.^^ Indications of 
the same state are preserved by tlie Roman lawyers. In the island of 
Formosa, wlure the women contract a marriagr* for any stipulated 
period, the husband, during the time of the contract, passes ijito tlie fa¬ 
mily of the wife; a custom, likewise, found among the poo}fle called 
IVloxos in ]‘oru. In lheJ[..adrone islands the wifi; is mistress oti the fa¬ 
mily, turns oiV the hu’^band when she chooses, and retains the cliildreii 
and property. In the ancient Median empire wc are told that the w'o~ 
men iiad several husbands; and the same is tlie case in s«ome rantrins of 
the lro(jUois in North America# See tlie authorities <juot( d hy Mili^^r, 
Distinction of Ranks, ch. i. sect. 2. where this part of the subject is illus¬ 
trated with the usual sagacity (.<that emiueut author. See too Goguot’s 
Origin of Laws, book i. ch. i. art. 1. We are told by Herodotus, that 
the Massagetie had their women in common; and a man, when h« 
desired to be private, hung up iiis quiver at the door of the waggon or 
travelling tent. Herodot. i. 21(3. A people in Africa, wliom lie calls 
Nasamones, were in like manner without the rite of marriage, and a 
stufl*stuck in the ground before the tent was the signal of retirement. 
Ibid. iv. 172. The reader will probably not be surprised to bear, that 
tlie tradition of the casual intercourse of the sexes wuis preserved among 
the Indians of Peru. In short,” (says Garcihisso de Ja Vega, Royal 
Commentaries, book i. ch. vii.) ‘‘ they wer^ altogether .savage,” (mean¬ 
ing the inhabitants in their ancient state) making use of their women 
as they accidentally met, understanding no property or single enjoyment 
of them.”—A w'oman, not married to an individual, but common to all 
the brothers of a family, is described as the custom of Tibet. See Tur¬ 
ner’s Embassy, 
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BOOK II. ingredient in the manners of a rude age; and that 
Y society, as it refines, d^)osits tliis, among its other im- 
I purities. The ancient inhabitants of our own 
country were as indelicate as those of the hottest re¬ 
gions of Asia.^ Ah’* European witnesses have been 
struck with the indelicacy of the Hindus. The gross 
emblems and practices of their religion are already 
known.^ To the indecent passages in the books of 
law, and the practices which they describe, exceed- 
^ ^ogly numerous, and exceedingly gross, we can here 

only allude.^ Both the writings and conversation* 
o^ the Hindus abound with passages which are 
shocking to European ears. Even in the popular and 
moral work, entitled Hetopadesa, there are parts 
which Mr. Wilkins could not translate; and he thus 
expresses himself on this characteristic of society 
among the Hindus: The translator has carefully 
refined a great many indelicate expressions, hich a 
Hindu lady, from grosser habits, might hear without 
a blush ; and even omitted whole passages when that 
could'not be effected but by a tcttal change of the 
authors meaning,”^ Another Oriental scholar, as 

* 1 Dr. Henry, in his chapter on the manners of tht; Anclo-Saxons, says. 

It would be easy to produce many exam^)lc‘s of rudeness and indelicacy, 
tliat were established bylaw, and practised, even in courts of justice, (if 
they were not unbecoming the purity which history ought to preserve) 
which would hardly he believed in the present age.” Henry’s Hist, of 
Great Britain, iv. 841. He then quotes the following specimen in a note! 
Si nmlier stuprata lege cum viro agerc velit, et si vir factum pernega- 
veiit, mulier, nuunbro virili sinistra prehenso, et devtra reliqniis sancto- 
tum imposita, juret super illas, quod is, per vim, se isto luembro vitia- 
\eiit. Leges Wallicae, p. 85.' 

- Naked fakeers travel in pilgrimage about the country, and swarm 
around the principal temples^ It is customary for the women to kiss, and 
us it were to adore, their secret, or rather, public parts. 

See the whole Section in llulhed s (lentoo Code, Dedigito in puden¬ 
dum iriuliehre inserendo, or the various passages de concubrlu virili, vel 
etiam concuhitu hestiali. 

^ Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, note 8'.?. 
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well as eye-witness of the manners he describes, af- BOOK IL 
fords us a passage which at once pourtrays this part 
of the Hindu character, and traces one of those re¬ 
markable rescmblaftces, which run through the prin¬ 
cipal nations of Asia. TJie Persian woman,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, like the Indian, are totally de¬ 
void of delicacy; their language is often gross and 
disgusting, nor do they feel more Iiesitaiion in ex¬ 
pressing themselves before men, then tlicy would 
before their f^^inale associates. Their terms of abuse 
©r reproach are indelicate to the utmost degrets 1 
will not disgust the j’eader by noticing any ol‘ them ; 
but I may saiely aver that it is not possible fur lan¬ 
guage to express, 6v the imagination to conceive* 
more indecent or gi'osser images.” ^ 

Much attention lias hceii attracted to the gentle¬ 
ness of nTlaimers, in this people. They possess a 
feminine softness both in their persons and in their 
address. As the inhabitants of Europe were rough 
and impetuous, in their rude and early state, and 
grew mild only as# they grew civilized, tlje g(‘nt!en(^ss 
of Hindu manners has usually impressed their 
European visitors, with a high conception of their 
progress in civilization.*. It is, periiaps, a ground ^f 
presumption ; hut fallacious if taken as a jiroof. One 
of the circum’stances w hich distinguish the* state of 

» A Tour to Sheeraz, hy r'llward Scott Waring, Esq. p, ( 32 . He An¬ 
ther says*, ** The same may be ohserv<‘(l of the iiiljubitants of India, 
nor will the plea, that the false delicacy of refineiuonl, which disquali¬ 
fies us from judging of the language ol‘ nature, (txeinpt them from ct ii- 
sore. If the nakedness of a prostitute be more disgusting than that of 
an Indian, it must bo allowed that their language is iniinitcly cl\fister 
and more refined. Ihere are certain images which must ahvays create 
disgust and aversion; and although they arc familiar in the East, it is by 
no means evident that they are tJie images of nature. Tiicrc may be u. 
refinement on grossness of vice as well as an excess of delicacy, and it 
does not fdlovv that the one is natural, and the other unnaiural.’^ Ibid, 

See the Missionaries, W ard and Dubocj. passim. 
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. commencing civilization is, that it is compatible With 
great violence, as well as great gentlenei^s of man¬ 
ners, Nothing is more common than examples of 
both. Mildness of address is ndc always separated 
even from the rudest condition of human life, as 
the Otaheitans, apd some other of the South-Sea 
islanders, abundantly testify.^ “ The savages of 
North America are affectionate in their carriage, and 
in their conversations pay a mutual attention and 
regard, says Charlevoix, more tender and more en¬ 
gaging, than what we profess in the ceremonial of 
polished societies.”^ 


* Forster, in a note to Father Paulini^s (Bartolomeo) Travels, re¬ 
marks a great similarity, in many respects, between the manners of the 
Hindus and those of the Otaheitans. 

» Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society, part ii. sect. 2. “ The Rus¬ 
sians” (says Mr. Forster, Travels, ii. 296) observe to {heir superiors 
an extreme submission, and their deportment is blended vviih a suavity 
of address and language, which is not warranted by their appearance, or 
the opinions generally formed of them.” The common people in Russia, 
says Loj^d Macartney (Account of Russia by Lord Macartney, in Bar- 
row’s X..ife cTi that Lord, ii. SO) “ are handsome in their persons, easy and 
unaffected in their behaviour; and though free aSdmanly in tlieir carriage, 
are obedient and submissive to their superiors, and of a civility and polite- 
nessjto their equals, which is scarcely to be paralleled.” I he following 
passage is from a work entitled “ Travels into the Crimea,[and] a History 
of the Embassy from St.Petersburgh to’Constantinoplein 1793, by a Secre¬ 
tary of the Russian Embassy.” “ In ^)ie course of my rambles I ha\'e 
had frequent occasions of experiencing the politeness bf the Turks, w hich 
proves to me that this nation is extremely well-disposed and inclined to 
oblige, and that the climate alone is the cause of the idleness and indif¬ 
ference with which they are reproached. The Turk, when offended, or 
provoked to jealousy, becomes terrible, and nothing but the blood of his 
adversary can calm the passion which transports him. During mj 
excursions in the environs of Constantinople I was frequently a witness of 
the obliging and hospitable propensities of this people. The first Turk 
I a{;^lied to when I wanted directions in regard to the road I was to 
take, always offered himself as a guide, and with the same readiness 
presented to me a part of his food or refreshment.” The more the 
Turks are known, the more they ,^0 beloved for their cordiality, their 
'frankness, and their excessive kindness to strangers. 1 am not afraid to 
assert, that, in many respects, they may serve as models to my country¬ 
men,” Pp.'201, 237. 

7 
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The Cciiises which seem to account for these effects book IL 
are partly physical, and partly moral. Where the ^ ^ 
commodities of life, by a happy union of climate and 
soil, are abundant, {gentleness of manners, as appears 
by the traditions respecting •the‘golden or pastoral 
age, is by no means unnatural to nien in the earliest 
period of improvement: The savage, involved in a 
continual struggle with.want, who sees himself and 
his children every day exposed to perish with hunger, 
is, by a sort of nc'ccssity, rapacious, harsh, unfeeling 
awd cruel. The species of polity under which the 
national cliaracter is formed is perhaps to a stilf 
greater degree the cause of the diversity whic h we 
now contemplate. A\^here the mind is fic'e, and nuty 
vent its passions with little fear, the nation, wliile 
ignorant and rude, is also fierce and impetuous: 

AVliere slavthy prevails, and any departure from the 
most perfect obsequiousness is followTcl with the most 
direful consequences, an insinuating and fawiiiin^ be¬ 
haviour is the interest, and thence becomes the liabit, 
of the j)eople. 

With the same causes are connec'ted other leading 
features in the character of the Hindus. They are 
remarkably prone to flattVry; the most prevailing' 
mode of address from the weak to tlic strong, while 
men are still* ignorant and unreflecting.^ The 

1 It would be easy to produce many testimonies to the prcjpensity of the 
natives to adulation. Bernier, who speaks of it in the stron^^cst terms, 
gives us the followint:; uunising instance: “ Un Pondet, Brahmon que 
j’avuis fait inettre au service? do iinm Agah, se voulut inolor, cn entrant, 
de tairu son panegyrifjue; et, apres I’avoir comparf? aux plus grands con- 
querans qui fiireiit jamais, et lui avoir ditcent grossiercs ot iinportinentes 
flatteries, concluoit enfm serieusement par colle-cy: Lorsquo vous mette/. 
le pied dans I’estrler, Seipneur, et que vnus rn;y;chez it chevai avec votre 
cavalerie, la terre trembh. sous vos pas, les huit elcphans qui la sup- 
portent sur leurs totes no pouvaut sout«uir ce grand eiVort. Je ne pus 
me teiiir de rire ia des>us, et je tachois dc dire serieusement a mon 
Agah, qui iie pouvoit aussi s’en tenir, qu’il seroit done fort a*propos qu’il 
ne montat a cheval que fort rarement p<>ur cmpescher les tremblemens 

VOL. I. S D 
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. Hindus are fjill of dissimulation and falsehood, the 
universal concomitants of oppression.^ The vices of 
falsehood, indeed, they carry to a height almost un¬ 
exampled among the other races of men. Judicial 
perjury is more than common; it is almost universal. 
“ Perjury,” said Sir William Jones, to the Grand Jury 
at C^cutta, “ seems to be committed by the meanest, 
and encouraged by some of the better sort among 
the Hindus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse, 
as if it were a proof of ingenuity, or even a merit.” * 
—“ I have many reasons to believe, and none to 
doubt, that affidavits of every imaginable fact may as 
easily be procured in the streets and markets of Cal- 
dutta, especially from the natives, as any other article 
of traffic.”® Speaking of the forms of an oath 
among the Hindus, he says, “ But such is the cor¬ 
rupt state even of their erroneous religidn, that if the 
most binding form on the consciences of men could 
be known and established, there would be few con¬ 
sciences to be bound by it.” ■* 


de terre qui causent souvcnt de si grands matheurs; Aussi est-ce pour 
c^la menie, me rtpondii-il sans hesiter, que je m'en fais ordinairement 
porter en paleky.^' Bernier, Suite des Memoires sur I’Empire de Grand 
Mogol, i. I'i, 

* F or a strong testimony to the f xtent to which dissimulation per¬ 

vades the Hindu character, see Orme, on the Gk!>verimient and People 
of Hindustan, p. 4^8. “ L’lndieu qui vit sous ce gouvernment eii suit 

les impressions. Oblige de Tamper il devient fourbe. ' AnquelU Duper- 
ron, VoY. aux Indes Orien. Zendav. i. ccclxii. 

* Sir \Vm, Joneses Charge to the Grand Jury at Calcutta, June 10, 
1787. 

3 Id. June 10, 1785. 

-t Id. 1787.—‘‘ La facility que le peuple de TOrient ont A mentir," is 
given by P* Paulini, as the cause of the trial by ordeal, so common in 
Hindustan. Voyage aux Indes Orient, par le P, Paulini, (the French 
edition of Bartolomeo)Vi. 103. Mr. Orme says, “The Gentoosare in¬ 
famous for the want of gencroi^'ty and gratitude in all the commerces of 
friendship; they arc a tricking, deceitful people, in all their dealings.’’ 
(On the Government and People of Hindustan, p. 434.) 

Dr. Buchanan ridicules the expression of Sir Willimn Jones, when be 
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I have not enumerated the relimon of the Hindus BOOK li. 
as one amorig the causes of that gentleness, which has * 
been remarked in their deportment. This religion 
has produced a practice, which has strongly engaged 
the curiosity of Euro[>eaiis; a superstitious care of the 
life of the inferior animals. A Hindu lives in perpe¬ 
tual teiTor ^f killing even an insect; and hardly any 
crime can equal that of being unintentionally the 
cause of death to any animal of the more sacred spe¬ 
cies. This feeble circumstance, however, is counter¬ 
acted by so^many gloomy and malignant principles, 
that their religion, instead of humanizing the charac# 
ter, must have had no inconsiderable effect in foster¬ 
ing that disposition to revenge, that insensibility lo 
the sufferings of others, and often that active cruelty, 
wliich lurks under the smiling exterior of the Hindu. 

Although the killing of an animal of the ox kind/’ 
says Buchanan, is by all Hindus considered as a 
kind of murder, I know no creature whose sufferings 
equal those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan.’' ^ 

No other race of ^fen are perhaps sd little friendly, 
and beneficent to one an other as the Hindus. Dysen¬ 
teries/’ says Dr. Tenant, speaking of the salt rnanli. 
facturers, are at one season, peculiarly fatal. The^ 
unha{)py victims of this disorder are avoided as infec- 


talks of the simple Pandits j a race vvhose chief characteristic is deceit 
and cunninft- (As. Res. vi. 185.) 

<< * What is a Brahman/ I was one day asked, in a jocular way, by 
one of that cast with whom 1 was intimately acquainted: * He is an 
ant’s nest of lies and impostures/ It is not possible to describe them 
better in so few word?*. All Hindus are expert in disguising the 
truth ; but there is nothing in which the cast of Brahmans so much s(lr» 
passes them all as in the art of lying. It l*as taken so deep a root 
among them, that so far from blushing when detected in it, many of them 
make it their boast. Dubois, p. 177. €)n their propensity to adulation, 
see the same author, p. 178. On the fraud and perjury of the Hindus, 
consult Ward, ut supra, Introd. lix. and xciii. 

* Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, ike. i. 107 . 

"2 D 2 
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BOOK II. tioiis by their companions, and suffered to pine with- 
out receiving either that aid or consolation, which 
compassion usually jiays to the wretched.” ^ “ The 

Bengalese, says another traveller, ‘‘ will seldom assist 
each other, unless they happen to be friends or rela¬ 
tions, and then the service that they render only con¬ 
sists in carrying the sufferer to the water of the 
Ganges, to let him die there, or be carried away by 
the stream Le Couteur remarks, that men ac¬ 
customed from their infancy to abstain from every 
kind of cruelty towards brutes, ought naturally to be 
humane and benevolent towards their own species: 
, and this would infallibly be the case, if the same reli¬ 
gion had not hardened the hearts of the superior 
casts; for they hold those that are born their infe¬ 
riors, as l>eings below even the most w orthless ani¬ 
mals : they take away the life of a man w ith less 
scruple than we kill a fowd. To strike a cow w ould 


' Indian Recreation?, ii. :r20. 

® ktuvorinus’’ Vovago, 17(i8 to 1771; WiUock^s Tranblation, London, 
1708, p. 158. Dr. Tennant explains more fully, that only species ol 
assistance which, according to Stavoriinis, a Hindu receives even from 
his relations. ** When a sick person’s life is despaired ol, he is carrieil 
■ by his relations to tlie bank of tl?6 river; and there, exposed to tlje 
sitonn, or the intense heat of the sun, he is permitted, or ratfier forced, 
to resign his breath. His mouth, nose, and ear^ are closely stopped 
with the mud of the river; large vessels of water are kept pouring upon 
him; and it is amidst the agonies of disease, and the convulsive struggles 
of suffocation, that the miserable Hindoo bids adieu to his relations, 
and to his present existence.'^ (Indian Recreations, i. 108.) Describ¬ 
ing the apathy with which, during a famine, the Hindus beheld one 
another perishing of hunger, Stavorinus says, “ In the town of Chin- 
surah itself, a poor sick Bengalese, w ho had laid himself down in the 
street, without any assistance being offered to him by any body, was 
attacked in the night by the jackals, and though he had strength enough 
to cry out for help, no V)ne would leave his own abode to deliver the 
poor wretch, who was found in the morning half-devoured and dead.” 
btijvorinus, ut supra, p. 153. ft is highly worthy of attention, that tlic 
same inhumanity, hard-heartedness, and the greatest insensibility to tlic 
feelings of others, is described, as tho character of the Chinese. (Sec 
Barrow's China, p. Id4.) 
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Ixj sacrilege; but a Bramin may put a man to death BOOK ll. 
when he lists.”^ 

It conmioiily happens that in a rude period of so¬ 
ciety, the virtue of hosi)itality, ^^enerously and cor¬ 
dially displayed, helps to cast Into the shade the 
odious passions which adhere to •man in his un¬ 
cultivated s4ate. Tlie unhappy circumstances, reli¬ 
gious and political, of the Hindu, have tended to 
eradicate even this, tlie virtue of a rude age, from 
his breast. After noticing, in various j>ai’ts oi' his 
Journey, the striking instances wliich he witnessed of 
the want of liospitality, Dr. Buchanan says in one 
passage, “ I meritioij these difficulties, which are 
A'cry frequently met with by travellers in all parts 
of India where Europeans liave not long resided, to 
show the in)} spitable nature of its inhabitants.” Eor 
one of Ins sepoys, wlio was seized with an acute dis¬ 
ease, and left in agony by the side of the road, he 
(‘ould not, except by Ibrce, in a large village, obtain a 
cot, though he was assured there was one is eycry 
house. ‘ 

» ].f'Contour’s Letters iVoin Tnilla, London, 1700, p. .0‘JO. When tlio 
fxacUons ot*goveninienr pj-e.ss liar(i,i)r. d'ennant says, ‘‘ lije rvnts, (1 jus-« 
handnien) driven to despair, are h^rced to take np roldierv for a sul)~ 

^istenee; and \vhen «)nco arenstorned to this wandcriiii: and irregular 
life, it becomes ever after nnpossible to reclaim them to industry, or to 
any sense of moral duty. We had yc^te^day a melancholy < xample of 
the daring profligacy of \\bich tlioy are capable: An otHcci \vf>o rode out 
only a mile beyond the piquets, was attacked by a party <d' liv(' Imrse- 
j»en; in the midst of a friendly con\ersation, one stabbed him in the 
breast with a spear, whicli brought him to the ground; then the others 
robbed him ot‘ his vvat<‘ii, his horse, and every article of his cloafhing. 

In this naked state be arriverl at the pirpurt, covered with hh^al; and fiad 
he not been al>le to walk thus far, he must liave fared tijan the 

man who, ‘ between Jerusalem ami Jericlio fftll among thieves/ since 
iicre there is no one. good ^lamuritan’ to pity the unfortunate.’’ (lutliau 
Recreations, ii. 375.) 

« Buchanan, ut supra, i. 53; ii. 201, 202; lii. 300. Destitute per¬ 
sons, or persons in a famine, become the pi^operiy of Lliose who fect| 
them. (Tennant’s Ind. Kccr. i. 131.) 
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The ancient literature of the Hindus j\ffords many 
proofs that no inconsiderable degree of ferocity has at 
all times been mingled with the ^other ingredients of 
their character. The Yadavas, a sacred race, the 
kindred of Crishna, in a^dmnken fray, took arms and 
butchered one anbther, to the utter extinc“tion of the 
race. * One of the most remarkable stories in the ce¬ 
lebrated book, called Hetopadesa, is that of a man who 
cut off his wife’s nose, because she would not speak 
to him.® As the performance of that great religi¬ 
ous ceremony, called a Jug, is sufficient to extort 
from the divinity whatever boon the true performer 
demands, the following law makes provision against 
the most cool, intense, and persevering malignity of 
which human nature appears to be susceptible. “ If 
a man performs a jugg to procure the dpath of any 
innocent person, the magistrate shall fine him 200 
puns of cowries.”If the gentleness, too, of the 
punislnncnt, about ten shillings,'* be a sign, the iiidig- 
iiation,‘which so atrocious a [)urpose excites, is far 
from remarkable. That murder,' by the most odious 
means, by poison, is looked upon in the same venial 
light, the following law bears equal testimony; “ If a 
man, to procure the deatb’of any innocent person, by 
any contrivance, causes hiln to drijik a j)otion, or 
otherwise meditates his death, the magistrate shall 
fine him 200 puns of cowries.” ^ The cool reflection 


‘ See a celebrated passage of the Maliabarat, translated b^ Mr. 
Halhed, in Maurice’s Indian Hist. ii. 468. 

* Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. 181. 

3 Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. 

^ Grant on the Hindus, p. 54. Printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 1812. * 

* Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. A very intelligent servant of the 
East India Company, speaking of the Hindus in a situation where they 
had hardly ever been exposed to the influence of strangers, Sumbhulpoor, 
says, ** The men are low in stature, but well-made, lazy, treacherous, 
and cruel. But to these ill qualities of the tiger, the Almighty has 
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which attends the villainy of the Hindu, has often book it. 
surprised tfee European. Mr. Hoi well informs us, 
that, when he sat as a judge at Calcutta, he had often 
heard the most atrocious murders avowed and de¬ 
fended by the criminals, on* the’ground of its being 
now the Cali age,, when men are •destined to be 
wicked.' 

Notwithstanding the degree to*which the furious 
passions enter into the character of the Hindu, all 
witnesses agree in representing him as a timid l)eing. 

With more apparent capacity of supporting ])ain than 
any other race of men; and, on many occasions, a su¬ 
periority to the fear of death, which cannot be sur¬ 
passed, this people run from danger with more tre^ii-’ 
dation and eagerness than has been almost ever wit¬ 
nessed in any other part of the globe.® 

It is the mixture of this fearfulness, with their an¬ 
tisocial passions, which has given existence to that 
litigiousness of character which almost all w'ifnesscs 
have ascribed to this ancient race. As ofteij cou¬ 
rage fails them in s'feeking a more daring gratific’alion 
to their hatred or revenge, their malignity finds a 


also, in his mercy, added the cowardice of that animal; for had tJiey m 
insensibility of danger, equal to their inclination for mischief, the rest of 
mankind would unite to hunt them down.” (Motfe’s Journey to Orissa, 
Asiat. An. Reg. i. 76.) “ Pestilence or beasts of prey/' say.s Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan, “ are gentle in comparison with Hindu robbers, who, in order to 
discover concealed property, put to the torture all those w ho fall into 
their hands.” (Travels through Mysore, &c. iii. 5J06-) 

» Remarquez que les terns les plus superstitieux out toujours ceux 
des plus horribles crimes. (Voltaire, Diction. Philos. Article Super¬ 
stition.) 

^ La lachet^ accompagne ordinairement la mollesse. Aussi ITndien 
est-il foible et timide. (Anquetil Dupcrron, Voyage aux Indes Ofien. 
Zcndav. p. cxvii.) This timidity admits of dbgrees. It is in its greatest 
perfection in Bengal. In the upper grovinces, both the corporeal and 
the mental frame are more hardy. Those of the race who are habituated 
to the dangers of war acquire, of course, more or less of iosensibility to 
them. Still the feature is not ouly real, but promioent. 
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BOOK ir. vent in the channel of litigation. “ That pusillani- 
Ciup. 7. sensibility of spirit,” says Mr. Orme, “ which 

renders the Gentoos incapable of supporting the con¬ 
tentions of danger, disposes therfi as much to prose¬ 
cute litigious contests. No peo[)le are of more inve¬ 
terate and steady resentments in civil disputes. The 
only instance in which they seem to have ^ contempt 
for money, is their profusion of it in procuring tlie re¬ 
dress and revenge of injuries at the bar of Justice. 
Although they can, with great resignation, see them¬ 
selves jdundered to the utmost by their superiors, they 
become mad with impatience, when they think them¬ 
selves defrauded of any part of their property by their 
cqtials. Nothing can be more adapted to the I'emi- 
nine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosities of a law¬ 
suit.”' 

A modification of the same passions gives rise to 
another, and seemingly a strong ingredient in the 
Hindu,character, a propensity to the war of conten¬ 
tious tongues. The following picture, if not finely, is 
at lefist clearly drawn. “ The timiclity of the Hindu 
may, in general, prevent his fighting, boxing, or 
shedding of blood ; but it by no means restrains him 
fi’om scolding and upbraiding his neighbours. In 


* Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 443.—In the 
committee of the House of Commons, 1731, on the petition of John 
I’ouclift, &c., Charles W. Boughton Rouse, Esq. testilied that “ there 
cannot he a race of men upon earth more litigious and clamorous than 
the inhabitants of Dacca.^' Mr. Park takes notice of the passion of the 
negroes in Africa, for law-suits, and adds: If I may judge from their 
harangues, which 1 frequently attended, 1 believe that in the forensic 
qualifications of procrastination and cavil, and the arts of confounding 
anc> perplexing a cause, they are not always surpassed by the ablest 
pleaders in Europe.'^ Park’s Travels in Africa, p. (20. Dr. Robertson 
was sadly mistaken, vrhen he considered the litigious subtlety of the 
Hindus as a sign of high civiligartou. See Robertson’s Historic. Disq. 
concerning India, p, 217. ’IVavellers have remarked that no where is 
this subtlety carried higher than among Rie wildest of the Irish. 
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this respect they are the most litigious and quarrel- 
some of art men. Have two persons a misunder¬ 
standing? Let them meet in the street; and they 
will upbraid each other for an hour together, witli 
every foul epithet of abuse*whith their imagination 
can suggest, or theiy language su|)t)ly*. A few natives 
engaged in* one of these bickerings display a furious 
gesticulation; a volubility of w ords, and coarseness of 
expression, which leave the elo(iuenee of llillingsgate 
far behind.” 

The physical temperament of the Hindus, while 
the effect of some of the eircurnstances w Ijich have 
operated to the formation of their minds, has reflected^ 
a strong infliuaice on their character. 'J'heir make is 
slender and delicate. Their sliapes arc in general fine. 
'J1ie femaL form, in jjarticular, frequently attains in 
India its most excjuisite proportions; and “ their 
skins,” says Mr. Orme, s})caking of the Hindu wo¬ 
men, “ arc of a polish and softness beyond thai of all 

• 

i Tennant’s Incliari TUrreations, i. 123. Tho followinn cliSrarter 
drawn Ity a niisslonary? a man who knew tliem well, mutes most ot the 
partictiiars which 1 hav(- hitherto described of the character of this le- 
Uiarkablc people. Les indous soiit allies, adroits, d’un caractere dPnJx, 
d’ufj esprit penetrant ; iK aiiiient JP* phrases et 1<‘S l(/euti(a)s pittoresquoiij; 
iis parlent a\ec elegance, font de lonus discours, sc decident, dans leurs 
aifairc', avec une lc||tCLir estreind, exaininentattentivement, et conyoivent 
iivec faC'lite; ils soot modeslcs dans lenrs discourse, inronstans dans 
kurs paroles, faeilcs a prometlrc et didiciies a tenir leurs projiicsscs, im- 
portun.s (Ians leurs dcmuiules,et inj^rats apii's cpi’iis les ont obtenu; humble 
ot soumls (juaiid ils crai^nent, or^ueilleux et hnurains f|uand ils soot Ics 
plus fort.s; paisibles et dissimuit s quand ils ne pen vent se %eiij;er, im- 
placabies et viudicatits des quo I’occasion sVm presente. J’ai vu beau- 
coup de families se ruiuer par des proem's devant les tnbujiaiix,seiilemcnt 
par esprit de veiigeaucfi.” (Voyage aux ludes Oriciuales, par io 
riiulini, i. 203.) “ Their utmost feuds,’' says Fryer, ‘‘ are dotennrued 
by the dint of the tongue; to scold lustily,«nd to pull oue another’s 
puckenes or turbats od, beiua proverbially termed a banyan fij^lit. Never¬ 
theless they are implacable till a secret and sure reveuKC fall upon their 
adversary, either by maliciously ploiling against their life, by claocular 
'dealings; or estate, by unlawful and unjust extortions.” (Fryer’s 'fravels, 
Jet. iii. ch. iii.) 
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their rivals on the globe.” The muscular strength^ 
however, of the Hindus, is small; even less, accord¬ 
ing to the same accurate observer, than the appear¬ 
ance of their bodies, though expressive of weakness, 
would lead the spectaW tt) infer. Their stature is in 
general considerably below the ^luropean standard; 
though such inferiority is more remarkable in the 
south, and diminishes as you advance toward the 
north.^ 

The extreme simplicity and lightness of the 
aliments used by the Hindu, and the smallness of hi§ 
consumption, must, undoubtedly, have been among 
fihe causes of the lightness and feebleness observable 
in* his frame. His food consists almost wholly of 
rice; and his drink is nothing but water; while his 
demands are satisfied with a pittance which appears 
extreme to the people of almost every other part of 
the world. The prohibition, by the Hindu religion, 
of the ^flesh of animals for food, has been sufficiently 
remajked. It is not such as to have produced by any 
means a total abstinence, but the quantity consumed 
IS, no doubt, small. The great luxury of the Hindu is 
butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
c^ed by him, ghee.*^ 


1 Orme, on the EfTeminacy of the Inhabitants of Indostan, p. 461 to 
465. Stavorinus* Voyages, p, 407. There is however considerable 
variety, as in the stature, so in the strength of the Hindus ; and the one, 
as might he expected, follows the other. The following is a striking and 
important fact: In Indostan, the common people of all sorts are a dimi¬ 
nutive race, in comparison with those of higher casts and I>etter for¬ 
tunes ; and yield still more to them in all the advantages of physiognomy. 
There is not a handsomer race in the universe, than the Banians of 
Gu 2 erat: the Haramcores*whose business is to remove all kinds of filth; 
and the buryers aird burners of dead bodies are as remarkably ugly.'’ 
Orme, ut supra, p. 463. Tl>ere cannot be a more convincing proof, that 
5% state of extreme oppression, even of stunted subsistence, has at ail 
times been the wretched lot of the labouring classes in Ilindustan. 

• Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p, 470. Forster’s 
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But thojigh the body of the Hindu is feeble, it is BOOK ir. 
agile, in an extraordinary degree. Not only in those 
surprising contortions and feats, which constitute the 
art of the tumbler, do they excel almost all the nations 
in the world; but even in ranning and marching they 
equal, if not surpass, people of the'mftst robust consti¬ 
tutions. '•Their messengers wijl go fifty miles a 
day, for twenty or thirty days without intermis¬ 
sion.” Their infantry, if totally unincumbered with 
burthens, which they could by no means support, will 
march faster, and with less weariness, than Euro¬ 
pean.’ • 

The delicacy of their texture is accompanied ^ith 
great acuteness and sensibility in all the organs'of 
sense. This not only gives them gi’eat advantages in 
some of th. finest of the manual arts, as weaving, for 
exam[)le, tlie pliant fingers and exquisite touch of 
the Hindu being so peculiarly adapted to the hand¬ 
ling of the finest threads: but it communicates a re¬ 
markable susceptibility to the mental organs.. The 
Hindu is a sort •ol’a sensitive plant. His imagination 
and passions are easily inflamed; and he has a sharp¬ 
ness and quickness of intellect which seems strongl^y 
connected with the sensibility of his outward frame. 

Another rtmarkable* circumstance in the character 
of the Hindus; in part, too, no doubt, the effect of cor¬ 
poreal weakness, though an effect in some sort opposite 


Travels, i. 40. Tlie demand of the American tribes for food was very 
like that of the Hindus, iu point of quantity. Roberson^ Hist, of 
America, ii. 63. The contrivances of the American Indians for food 
were far more ingenious, and productive of more variety, than ,thuse 
of the Hindus. Ibid. p. 118. It would appear from Sacontala, that 
anciently much scruple was not used in eating flesh. Madhavya, com¬ 
plaining of the hardships he sustained in the hunting party of the 
king, says, Are we hungry ? We must greedily devour lean venison, 
and that commonly roasted to a stick.*' 

» Orme, on the EfTcminacy of the Inhab. of Iiidostan, ubi supra. 
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BOOK II, to that excitability which we have immediately re- 
Chap, r. jg jjjg inertness of disposition, with which all 

men have been so forcibly struck in observing the 
conduct of this peculiar race. I’he love of repose 
reigns in India with riioreTpowerful sway, than in any 
other region prebably of the glqbe. “ It is more 
happy to be seated than to walk; it is mor? happy to 
sleep than to be awake; but the -happiest of all is 
death.” Such is one of the favourite sayings, most fre¬ 
quently in the mouths of this listless trilrc, and most 
descriptive of their habitual propensities. Phlegmatic 
indolence pervades the nation. Few pains, to the 
mind of a Hindu, are equal to that of bodily exertion; 
the pleasure must be intense which he prclers to that 
of its total cessation.^ 

This listless apathy and corporeal weakness of the 
natives of Hindustan, have been ascribed to the cli¬ 
mate under which they live. But other nations, sub¬ 
ject to the influence of as w'arm a sun, are neither 
indolenl ijor weak; the Malays for example, the Ara¬ 
bians, the Chinese.'^ The savage ii listless and indo- 

' TV‘iinant's Indian Recreations, i. 15,55,102, 2J5. Forster's Tra¬ 
vel, i. 193, L'lmlicn est naturellemsnt doiix, inais d’unc douceur de 
nonchalance et de paresse.^’ Anq. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prelim, 
p. cxvii. 

» The Birmans, robust and active, present a striking contrast with tlic 
feeble indolence of the Hindus. Vide Syme's Embassy to A\a. Hav¬ 
ing witnessed,'' says Mr. Forster, the robust activity of the people of 
this country (Northern Persia) and Afghanistan, I am induced to think, 
that the human body may sustain the most laborious services, without 
the'aid of animal food. The Afghan, whose sole aliment is bread, 
curdled milk and water, inhabiting a climate which often produces in 
one day, extreme heat and cold, shall undergo as much fatigue, and exert 
as mifch strength, as the porter of London, who copiously feeds on flesh- 
meat, and ale; nor is he subject to the like acute and obstinate disorders. 
It is a well known fact, that the Arabs of the shore of the Red Sea, who 
live, with little exception, on dates ind lemons, carry burthens of such 
an extraordinary weight, that its specific mention to an European ear 
would seem romance." Forster’s Travels, ii. 142, 143. 
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lent under every clime. In general, this disposition 
must arise from the absence of the motives to work; 
because the pain of moderate labour is so very gentle, 
that even feeble pleasures sufBcc to overcome it; and 
the pleasures which spiing^frorn the fruits of lal)our 
are so many and ^great, that tlic jrosj^ect of them, 
where allc^wed to oj)erate, can seldom fail to produce 
the exertions which they require*. There is a state 
of barbarity and rudeness w hich implies, perhaps, a 
weakness of. mind too great to be capable of jH^ceiv- 
*ing, with a clearness sufficient to opei ate upon the 
wdll, the benefits of labour. This, howev(‘r, is a stfiite 
beyond which the Hindus have long siiK‘(^ (massed ; and 
there is but one cause, to wdiich, among the llinHiis, 
the absence of the motives for labour can be ascril>ed; 
their subjection to a WTctclied government, under 
^vhieh the fruits of labouiMvere never secure,’ 

» There Is a curious quoted by \^f)lney, (Travels iy Syria, oh. 

>1.) iVorn UippocTutes, in his 'rrcutlso do Aero, Locis, ft Aquis.* As to 
the elj’eniinacy and indoy nce ot the Asiatu s, says the ancinilf it' tltejf 
are less warlike and nAne i!;cntle in tiieir tDarniers than the Kuropeans, no 
douht the nature of their dlrnale, more temperate tlian onrs, cuitrihiites 
greatly to this dliVerence. Uul we nnist not forget llieir governijnieuts 
w’hicdi are all <iospotic, and subject every tiling W the arbitrary wij^of 
their kings. Men who are not perniitied the enjoyment of their natural 
rigliis, hut whose pa^^sions are.peipetnally uraler the gnidanc€^ of their 
masters, will never be Ibund courageous in battle. To tlieni the risks and 
advantages of war are by no means equal. Hut let them combat in 
ibeir own cause, and reap the rcwanl of their victory, or feel the sharnt 
of llioir defeat, they vvill no longer be deficient in courage.^' Volney 
reinaiks that the sluggishness and apathy visible among the Hindus, 
negroes, &c. is approached, if not equalled, by what is witnessed in 
Tlussia, tVilaud, Hmigury, Ibid. The lower classes of people in 
India, says Dr. Huchanun, are like children; and except in the mora 
considerable places, where they meet with uncommon encouragennrnt to 
industry from Europeans, are generally in ^uch a state of apathy, that 
without the orders of Government, they will hardly do any thing.’' 
Buchanan’s Journey througli Mysorcf &c. i. 570. “ if we contemplate 

a savage nation in any part of the globle, a supine indolence and a care¬ 
lessness of futurity, will be found to constitute their general charac¬ 
ter.” Gibbon, i. Job 
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The languid and slothful habits of the Hindu ap¬ 
pear to have prescribed even his amusements and di¬ 
versions. They are almost all of the sedentary and 
inactive kind. The game of paucheess, which bears a 
resemblance to chess .and draughts, and is played by 
two natives, replining on their sides, with a small 
chequered carpet placed between them, ^is the fa¬ 
vourite amusement *of this indolent race. Wonderful 
is the patience and interest with which, we are told, 
they watch and plan the evolutions of .this languid 
game.’ The mind in vacuity droops and pines; even 
wjiere the body is the most gratified by repose: and 
in the rude state of society, when interesting objects 
^}dom occur, the passion for play is a general re¬ 
source. The Hindus, accordingly, appear to have 
been at all times deeply infected with the vices of 
gaming. In that celebrated poem, the Mahabarat, 
Judishter, though celebrated as a model of kingly wis¬ 
dom, and his four brothers, all eminent men, are re- 
presented as losing their fortunes, and flieir very king- 
domsi at dice. The laws, as usual, arc ambiguous 
and contradictory. All gaming is pronounced un¬ 
lawful; yet, according to the Geuioo Code, parties 
may game before an agent of the magistrate, to whom 
in that case a half of the winnings belongs.^ 

A fondness for those surprising feats of bodily agility 
and dexterity which form the arts of the tumbler and 

> Tennant's Indian Recreations, i. S67. 

• Gentoo code, chap. i. sect. 1. “ So relaxed are the principles even 
of the richer natives, that actions have been brought by an Opulent 
Hindu for money advanced solely to support a common gaming-house, 
in ti^e prohts of which he liad a considerable share; and tlic transaction 
was avowed by him with as much confidence, as if it liad been perfectly 
justifiable by our laws and fiis own.” Charge to the Grand Jury of Cal¬ 
cutta, Dec. 4, 178S. Gaming is i^emarked as a strong characteristic of 
the Chinese. See Barrow's Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 415. Travels 
in China, p. 157. It is a remarkable passion among the Malays. See 
Marsden's Sumatra. 

s 
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the juggler, is a feature in the character of the Hindu. BOOK ir. 
It is a passive enjoyment which corresponds with the 
passiveness of his temper; and it seems in general to 
be adapted to the teste of all men in a state of society 
resembUng his own. Our {jaxon ancestors were much 
addicted to this species of amusement; and their tum¬ 
blers and jugglers had arrived at great proficiency.* 

The passion of the Chinese for* tliose diversions is 
known to be excessive, and the powers of their per¬ 
formers, almost incredible.* This was one of the 
favourite entertainments of the ancient hlexicans; 
and their surprising dexterity and skill seem har^y 
to have yielded to that of the Hindus and Chinese. 
Clavigero concluded a minute and interesting accewnt 
of the astonishing feats of the Mexican performers, by 
remarking, that, “ the first Spaniards, who were wit¬ 
nesses of fhese and other exhibitions of the Mexicans, 
were so much astonished at their agility, that they 
Suspected some supernatural power assisUid them, for¬ 
getting to make a due allowance for the progress of 
the human geniu* when assisted by applicatioh and 
labour.” “ 

A taste for buffoonery is very generally a part of 
the character of a rude feople; as api»ears by the Imf- 
foons, who, under the name of fools, were entertained 
by our Gothfe ancestors in the courts of princes and 
the palaces of the great. Among the Hindus, this 
source of amu.sement w as an object of so much im¬ 
portance, as to become the subject of legislative 
enactment. “ The magistrate,” says the Gentoo 
code, “ shall retain in his service a great number of 

» Tumer^s Hbt. of the Anglo SaxonJ, book viii. oh. vii. 

• See Barrow, and other travelers. Bell’s Travels, ii. tK). 

* Clavigero, Hibt. of Mexico, book vii. seel. 46. 
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BOOK 11. buffoons or parasites, jesters, and dancers, and 
athletics."' 

Story-telling, which entirely harmonizes with the 
Hindu tone of mind; is said to hep a favourite diver¬ 
sion.* The recitations of, the bards, with w’hich the 
people of Europe were formerly so much delighted, 
afforded an entertainment of the same de.scriplion. 
The stories of the Hindus consist of the wildest fic¬ 
tions ; and as almost all their written narratives are 
in verse, their spoken stories, it is probable, like the 
effusions of the bards, contained occasionally more or 
less of the measure and (devation of verse. * Music 
and dancing form a part of their entertainments; the 
latter, however, they enjoy as spectators chiefly, not 
performers. 

Notwithstanding the indolence and inactivity of 
the Hindus, hunting, which is in general st) favourite 
a sport of man in his uncivilized statt', is capable of 
calling forth their most strenuous exertions, llie 
differoeit classes seem not ovdy to forget tlu'ir habitual 
languor and timidity, but their still more inveterate 
prejudices of caste, and join together in pur.suing the 
teucints of the woods and mountains with an ardour, 
e»terprise and patience, which no other peojdc can 
surpass.' 

It is curious that avarice, which seems but little 
consistent with sloth, or that insecurity with regard 


* Gentoo Code, p. lid. 

* Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 3C7. 

3 Story-telling is a common amusement among the negroes of Africa. 

These stories,” says Mr. Park, bear some resemblance to those in the 
Arulnan Nights’ Entertainments; hut, in general, arc of a more ludicrous 
cast.” Park’s IVavels in AJ:nca, p. 31. 

^ Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 367, and other travellers. Hunting, 
which delights other men chiefly i^ their ignorant and uncivilized stale, 
seems to delight kings in all states. 
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to })roj)evty which so bad a govemmoiit as theirs iin- B(X)K II. 
plies forms^a more remarkable ingredient in the na- 
tional character of the Hindus, than in that of any 
other people. It is A passion congenial to a weak and 
timid ntitul, unwarmed by ttie sbcial affections. They 
are almost universayy penurious;'* and where placed 
in situatioas in whicli their insatiable desire of gain 
can meet with its gratification, it is not ea.sy to surpass 
their keenness and Jissiduity in the arts of accumula¬ 
tion.'^ “ Slavery,” says INIr. Orine, “ has sharpened 
tSie natural fineness of all the spirits of Asia. From 
the difficulty of obtaining, and tho greater diflicuky 
of preserving, the Gentoos arc indetatigahlc in busi¬ 
ness, and masters of the most exquisite dissimulatlou 
in all affairs of interest. They are tlie acutest buyers 
and sellers^ in the world, and preserve through all 
their bargains a degree of {-almness, A\'hi(‘li baffles all 
the arts that can be opposed against it.” ‘ 'I'he ava- 

• 

' Dr. Dnciianan^ who bears string tcstiiuony to tlwr pro\aU>nco of this 
(lispo.silion among tlie li vidus^ says, the Nairs art;: a soit of an excep¬ 
tion. lie ascribes this peculiarity to the peculiar form given among 
them to the association of the sexes. Journey through Mysore, &.c. 
ii.411. ' • 

^J'hc following acute observatum of llelvetiiis goes far to account 
it. “ Ce que j’observe, e’est qifil est ties pays ou Ic desir il’inimt uses 
richcsscs devieiit ansonnable. Ce sent ceux ou Ics taxes .sunt arbi- 
traires, et par consequent Ics possessions incerlaines, ou les renversemens 
de fortune sont frequens; ou, comme en Orient, le prince peul irn- 
puucnient s'emparer des proprietf;s de ses sujets.—Dans ce pays, si 
I’on desire les tresors de Ambouleasant, cfest que toujours exposf' iL les 
perdre, f>n espere au moins tirer des debris d’une grande fortune de quoi 
subsister soi et sa farnille. Partout ou la loi sans force ue peut pro- 
teger le foible contre le puissant, on peut regarder i^opulence comme un 
moyen de sc soustraire aux injustices, aux vexations dn lurt, au m^ris 
enfin, coinpagnon de la foibles.se. On desire done une grande foruine 
comme une protectrice et uu bouclier coiftre les oppresseurs/’ De 
riloniine, sect, viii.chap. v. 

3 Orme, on the Government and People of Imlostan, p. 431 .—“ JJln- 
dien qui vit sous ce gouvernement en suit les impressions. Oblige do 
ramper, il devient fourbe. * 11 se permet I'usure et la fraude dans 

voi,. I. 2 E 
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BOOK IL ridous disposition of the Hindus is deeply stamped in 
their maxims of prudence and morality. Thus, they 
say ; From poverty a man comcth to shame. Alas ! 
the want of riches is the foimdatibn of every misfor¬ 
tune.—It is better to d\tell in a forest haunted by 
tigers and lions, than to live amongst relations after 
the loss of wealth.’’’ ♦ 

The mode of transacting bargains fimong the Hin¬ 
dus is sufficiently peculiar to deserve description. By 
a refinement of the cunning and deceitful temper of a 
rude people, the business is performed secretly, by 
timgible signs. The buyer and seller seat tlunnselves 
.opposite to one another, and covering their hands 
with a cloth, perform all the most subtile artifices of 
chaffering, without uttering a word, by means (jf cer¬ 
tain touches and signals of the fingers, which they 
mutually understand.' 

The simplicity of the houses, dress, and liirniture 
oi* the Hindus corresponds w'ith that of their diet. 
“ The Indian houses,” says Sonnerat, display 

le commerce.'^ Anquet. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc Prelim, p, cxvii.— 
liiie chief j)leasure (»f ilie Cientiles tn* Banyans is to clieat one another, 
conceiving therein the highest felicity.” Prayei's Travels, let. ili. 
cTnip, iii. ^ 

> Wilkins^ lletopadesa, p. CS. The last of those maxims is not less 
expressive of that want of generosity, whicli is so sfrong a feature of the 
Hindu character, fn the ethics, howevtT, of the Hindus, as well as tlieir 
jurisprudence and theology, contradiction i s endless. In the same page 
with the foreiioing is tlie iollowing imixim; “ lie who, in opposition to his 
own happiness, delightcth in the accumnlalion of riches, carrieth bur¬ 
thens for otluMs, and is the vehicle of trouble.” Ibid. 

‘•i Tennant’s Indian Recreations, ii. Lord’s Banyan Religion, 

chap. xii. The same or a similar m(»de ttf transacting bargains is fol¬ 
lowed in Persia. Chardin, Voyage en l*erse, lii. “ The nuTchants, 

bcsid('s being frequently very dt'Merous in tlie addition and ‘'uhiraction 
of large sums by memory, have a sinimlar mctliod ofnnmeration, by put¬ 
ting their haiid^ into eacli f>rher*;,»vioo\e, aiid there, touching one another 
M'ilh this or that finger, (U' v\ith such a j^articulai joint of it, will transact 
uiVairs of the greatest vaUu;, without spoukinii to one another, or letting 
the stunders by inlv the Sliaw’s Travels in P^arburv, p. 267 . 
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nothing of oriental magnificence Those of the book ri. 
poor, even in towns, are built of mud, sometimes of ^ 
brick, and thaUjhed. ‘‘ Braliinens and religious 
people plaster the pavement, fin^l sometimes the walls, 
wdth cow-dung; and although this act proceeds from 
a spirit of religion,‘yet it is of use in ko(‘ping out in¬ 
sects.’'^ The furniture, whicli w almost notliing in 
the houses of the poor, is in tlie highest degree scanty 
and simple even in those of the rich. Mats or carpt'ts 
for the floor,*on which they are accustonu‘d both to 
sit and to lie, wdth a few ('arthen and other vessels for 
the preparation of their victuals and for their religious 
ceremonies, form the inventory in general of theif 
household goods.'^ 

From the frec)ueney and care with which the Hin¬ 
dus perforiiii religious ablutions, the Europeans, jn-one 
from partial apiiearanccs to draw flattering conelu- 
sions, painted them, at first, as in the colours of so 
many otlier virtues, so likewise in those of cleanliness. 

Few nations are si^rpassed by the THikIus, in the*total 
want of physical in their stn els, hous<‘s, and 

persons. INlr. Forster, whoso long residence in India, 
and knowledge of the coyiitiy, render Jiim an exct4- 
leni witness, says of tlu;^ narrow slretds of Benares ; 

“ In addition it) tlie pernicious etfect which must pro- 
(‘ced from a confined atmosphere, lliere is, in the hot 


' Simnerar, Voyauos, liv. iii. chap. i. 

Sonnerat, Ihi»l. ; Fryer's Travels, let. iv. chap. fi. 

3 P. Puuliiii, Voy. Inries Orient, liv. i. ch. 7. Fryer, who represent* 
the houses of the iMt>ors, or Mnssulmen, at Surat, ns not detirient oven 
in a sort t»f ina^nihcei.'ee, says, humorously, tliat ‘Miie naaya^s" 
(Hindu merchants, ofien extremely rich) “ fov the most part live in 
hiunhle cells or sheds, rnnvdinn; tliree or iour families together into an 
hovel, with goats, cows, ami calves, ay <;hambc.’ I’ellows, that they are 
almost poisoned with vciuiin and nastiness; so stupid, that, notwith¬ 
standing chints, fleas, and mu-jkeloo', t(»rmcut iheni cverv minute, dare 
not presume to scratch wIk '.i it itclies, K-t rciruion should be on- 

tenanted from its Tni.5(‘t’uh!c ;dji.'rie.” TiuvrU'. let, iii. chap. i. 

O y if 
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BOOK II. season, an intolerable stench arising from the many 
pieces of stagnated water dispci'sed in different quar¬ 
ters of the town. The filth also which is indiscrimi¬ 
nately thi’own into the streets, and there left exposed, 
(for the Hindus possess btita small portion of general 
cleanliness) add' to" the compound of ill smells so of¬ 
fensive to the European inhabitants of tliiscity.” ‘ Dr. 
Buchanan informs us, that “ the earthen pots in 
which the Hindus boil their milk, arc in general so 
nasty, that after this operation no part of the produce 
of the dauy is tolerable to Europeans, and whatever 
they use their own servants must prepare.” ^ “ The 

Hipdoo,” says Mr. Scott Waring, “ who bathes con¬ 
stantly in the Ganges, and whose heart equals in pu¬ 
rity the whiteness of his vest, will allow this same 
white robe to drop nearly off with filtli, before he 
thinks of changing it. Histories, composed in the 
closet, of the mannere of extensive nations may pos¬ 
sess every beauty; for as facts do not restrain tlu; 
imagination, nor impose rules on poetic license, tlie 
fancy of the historian enjoys an uninterrupted range 
in the regions of fiction.” “ 


» Forsters Travels, i. 32. Of Lucknow too, be remarks, the streetb 
are narrow, uneven, and almost choaked up with ev 4 ”ry species of filth. 
Ibid. }). 82. Speaking of Serinagur, he says, ‘‘ The streets are choakt tl 
with the filth of the inhabitants, who are proverbially unclean.” Ibid 
See to the same purpose, llennel’s Description of an Indian Town, Me¬ 
moir, p. 58. 

Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 14. He remarks, too, 
iii. 341, that the unwholesomeness of the water in many places is, in 
part, to be attributed to the common nastiness of the Hindus, who wash 
their clothes, bodies, and cattle, in the very tanks or wells from which 
they take their own drink; and, wherever the water is scanty, it be¬ 
comes from this cause exti^inely disgusting to a European.” 

3 Tour to Sheeraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, p. 59, note.—Their nasti¬ 
ness,” says Dr. Buchanan, is disgusting; very few of the inhabitants 
above the Ghats being free from the itch; and their linen, being altnast 
always dyed, is seldom washed.” Travels through Mysore, &c. i. 135.— 
See, too, Capt. Ilardwicke, Asiat. Res. vi. 330. The authors of the 
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To a sjiperfcial view, it appears surprising that BOOK H. 
overstrained sentiments in regard to the ceremonial ^"**^^* 
of behaviour are a^mark of tlie uncivilized state of the 
human mind. The period when men have but just 
emerged from barbarism, and have made the first 
feeble stej)s in improvement, is flie* period at which 
foi’malities* in the intercourse of. social life are the 
most remarkably multiplied, at wliich the importance 
attached to them is the greatest, and at which the 
nice ol)servahee of them is the most rigidly exacted. 

In modern Euroj)e, as manners have refined, and 
knou ledge improved, we have thrdwn off the puncti¬ 
lious ceremonies which constituted the fine breeding 
of our ancestors; and adopted more and more of sim¬ 
plicity in the forms of intercourse. Among the inha¬ 
bitants of Mlindustan, the fonnalities of behaviour are 
multiplied to excess; and the most important bonds 
of society are hardly objects of greater reverence.* 

Some of their rules breatlie that spirit of benet’plence, 

and of respect for the weak, which, begins* to»show 

* 

UiiiverpJi! History desenbe witli pure nnti piclurosque siinpllcit’^ one 
jirt'Uy remarknhlc custom of Hindus. 'I'he worneu scruple no 
jiioi'f' ilian the irten to do their tTccasions in tluj public streets or higli- 
ur.y.s; for \^hi^h purpose at sun-rise and snn-set, they go out in dro\es to 
f onie dead wall, in the city ; and in case any puss l)y in the interim, 
they turn their bare backsides fui tbeni, Inn liide iheir faces. When 
they have done their business, they wash their parts with the left hand, 
because tliey cat with tlie right. The men, ^^l)o exonerate apart from 
the women, squat like them when they make water. Although their 
fotid is notliing but vegetables concocted witli fair water, yet they leave 
Muli a stink behind them, that it is but ill tJiking t)ic air, either in the 
streets, or withr-ut the towns, near the rivers and ditclies.’' vi. 206, Yet 
these aurliois, witli the same breath, assure us that tin* IJimJus lye a 
cleanly people, because, and tins is their sole reason, tliey w*asli before 
and after meals, and leave no hair on their boihes. Ibid. See to the 
same pmp(»sc, FryerV Travels, let. iv^chap. vi. 

i Seen curious description of the excess to winch the minute frivoli¬ 
ties of beliaviour are carried both among the Moors and Hindus, iiy Mr. 

Onne, on the Government and People of Imiostan, pp. 425 and 4Ji. 

*Scc, also, Taws of Menu, rh. ii. 120 to 109. 
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BOOK IL itself partially at an early period of society, and still 
wants much of its proper strength at a late one. The 
distinctions of giving way on the road are thus 
marked in the Gentoo code; a man with sight, to a 
man blind ; a man with hearing to a man deaf; a 
man to a woman; a man empty 7 handed to a man 
with a burthen; an inferior person to a superior; a 
man in health to a “sick person ; and all persons to a 
Brahmen.' Not a few of their rules bear curious 
testimony to the unpolished state of society in which 
they were prescribed. “ If a man,” says one of their 
laws, having accepted another’s invitation, doth not 
e^t ^at his house, then he shall ])e obliged to make 
good all the expense that was incurred in conse¬ 
quence of the invitation.’“ When a Hindu gives an 
entertainment, he seats himself in the ^ place of 
greatest distinction; and all the most delicate and 
costly of the viands are placed before him. The com¬ 
pany sk according to their quality, th(j inferior sort 
at the. greatest distance from the master; each eating 
of those dishes only which are placed before Iiim, and 
the;^ continually decreasing in finenc'ss, as they fip- 
prpach the place of the lowest of the guests.'* 

The attachment which the Hindus, in common with 
all ignorant nations, bear to* astrology, is a part of 
their manners exerting a strong influence upon the 
train of their actions. ‘‘ The Hindus of the jnesent 
age,” says a partial observer, do not undertake any 
affair of consequence without consulting their astro¬ 
logers, who are alw^ays Brahmens.”' The belief of 

» Gentoo Code, cli. xxi. §ect. 10. Ibid. 

3 Tennant’s Indian Recreations^ i. 254. 

** .Wilkins^ Hetopadesa, note, p. 2(39. The unceremonious Fryer says, 
the principal science of the Brahmen is magic and astrology. Travels^ 
let. iv. chap. vi. Of the astonishing degree to which the Indians of all 
descriptions are devoted to astrology, see a lively description by Bernier, 
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witchcraft and sorcery continues universally prevalent; 
and is every day the cause of tlie greatest enormities. 
It not unfrequently liappcns that Brahmens, tried for 
murder before the lEnglish judges, assign as their mo¬ 
tive to the crime, that the •murdered individual had 
enchanted them, ^o fewer than five unhappy per¬ 
sons in one district were tried and executed for 
witchcraft, so late as the year 1792. 'Fhe villagers 
thernsselves assume the right of sitting in judgment on 
this imaginary offence; and their sole instruments of 
proof are the most wretched of all incantations. 
Bran(;hes of the .Saul tree, for example, one for im'h 
of the suspected individuals, inscribed with her namCy. 
are planted in water. If any of them w ithers withiir a 
certain time, the devoted female, w'hose name it tears, 
suffers dc;^..h as a witch.' 


Suite dcs Menioires sur TEmpire de Grand i. 10 a 14. Les 

rois, ft les sei^neurs/^ says ho, tjui ireiitro[)rcndroiont la nioiiulrc chose 
qu’ils ireussent consiilto/. los abtrologues, lour donnent tlt^ ^randf ajtpoint- 
inoMts pour lirn co qui t-^t ecrit tlan.s le ciol.’” IJt>id. “ 'i'lio .s.tvap;es,’^ 
says JNJullcl, (lntrod.no the IJist. of Denmark, i. oh. i.) “ wliom ilu* 
Danes have fouinl on the coast of (Jreenland, live with i^rcat union and 
tranquillity. 1 iuy are neither quarrt Isome, nor inisohitivons, ut>r*war- 
like ; being greatly afraid of tlio.Sv^tliat art;. 7'hefi, blows, and murder, 
are almttst unknown to them. "Jhcy are cliaste bel'oie inarriage, and 
love their children tenderly. Their sunplicity hath not Ijcen able to pn*- 
scrvc them from ffaving priests, who pass among them for encltunters; 
and are in trutli very great and de\tert)us clmais,^’ 

’ Sec an account of thi.s shocking part of the manners of the llinrlus 
in the Asiat. An. llegist. for 1801, Miscellaneous T^act‘^, p. 01. 


BOOK n. 
(’lUF. 7. 
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• NOTE A. p. 286. 

5. This universe existed only in the Jirst divine idea yet un^ 
expanded^ as if involved in darkness, inipefceptible, undefinable, 
undiscoveruble hi/ reasov^^ and undiscovered by revdaiioiiy as 
it were wholly inmiersed in sleep: ^ • 

** 6. 11icn the sole self-existing power, himself undiscerned, 
but making this world discernible, with five elements other 
principles o/» nature, appeared with undiminished glory, expand- 
ing his idea, or dispelling the gloom. 

‘‘ 7. He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, wdiom W) being 
can comprehend, sbonj? forth in person. , • . 

8. He, having Villed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, 
and placed in them a productive seed : • 

“ 9. The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like tiie 
luminary with a thousand beams: and in that egg he was born 
himself, in the Jhrm (if Buahma, the great forefather of all 
spirits. 

10. The waters are called nara, because they were the pro* 
duction of Nara, or the Spirit of God; and, since they were his 
first nyana, or place of motion^ he thence is luiincd Na ray an a, 
or moving on the ixatcrs* 

11. From THAT WHICH IS, the first cause, not the object of 
sense, existing evei'p vohere in substance, not existing io our per¬ 
ception, without beginning or end, was produced the divine ifiaie, 
famed in all w orlds under the appellati^ of Brahma. 

“ 12. In that egg the great j^owx'r sat inactive a whole year 
of the Creator, at the close of w hich, by his thought alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself; 

‘‘ 13 . And from its tw o divisions he framed the heaven above 
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and the earth beneath: in the midst he placed the subtil ether, 
the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of' waters. 

“ 14. From the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing 
substantially though unperceivetl by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or ihe reasoning poiver, he produced consciousness, 
the internal monitor, the ruler ;• 

“ 15. And, befor^e them both, he produced the great principle 
of ihc soul, ()r/ir,st expansion of the divine'ldcn ; and all vital forms 
endued with the three^qualities of goodness, passida, and dark¬ 
ness ; and tlie five pefceptlons of sense, and the five organs of 
sensation. 

“ 16. Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
the Supreme Spirit, the minutest portions of six principles in^- 
rnensely operative, consciousness and the five preceptions, he 
framed all creatures;« 

“ 17. And since the minutest particles of visible nature have 
a d^ptindence on those six emanations from God, the wise have 
accordingly given the name sarira or depending on six, that is, 
the ten organs on consciousness, and the five elements on as many 
perceptions, to his image or appearance in visible n^^ture. 

“ 18. Thence proceed the great elements endued with pe¬ 
culiar powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtil, the un¬ 
perishable cause of all apparent forms. 

“ 19, This universe, therefore, is compacted from the minute 
portio,*is of those seven divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or Jirst emanation, consciousness, and* Jive jjetxeplions ; a 
mutable universe from immutable ideas. 

‘^20. Among them each succeeding element acquires tlic 
quality of the preceding; and, ‘in as many degrees as each 
of them is advanced, with so many properties is it said to be 
endued. ‘ < 

21. He too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, dis* 
linct acts, and distinct occupations ; as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda, 

** 22. He, the supreme ruler, created an assemblage of inferior 
deities, with divine attributes and pure souls; and a number of 
genii exquisitely delicate; and he prescribed the sacrifice ordained 
from the beginning. 

23. From fire, from air, and from the sun he milked out, as 
if were, the three primta'dial Vedas, named Rich, Yajush, and 
Sarnan, for the due performance of the sacrifice. 

24, He gave being to time and the divisions of time, to the 
stars also, and to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, t» 
level plains, and uneven valleys. 


2 
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“ 25. To devotion,, speecli, ('oniplacency, desire, and wratli, 
and to the cr^tion, which shall presently be mentioned; for he 
willed the existence of all those created things. 

26. For the sake of distinguishing actions, lie made a total 
difference between right and wrong, and enured these sentient 
creatures to pleasure and pain, coki inut hcatf and other opposite 
pairs. ^ 

“ 27. Witli very minifto transformable portions, called 
of tlie five ekfnents, all this perceptible ij orld was composed in 
* fit order; • 

“ 28. And in wliatever occupation the supreme lord first em¬ 
ployed any vital *soul, to that occupation the same soul attache.$ 
itself spontaneously, when it receives a new body again and 
again: 

‘‘ 29. Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or milfl, 
unjust or just, false or true, lie conferred on any !)eing at iu 
creation, tlu‘ same quality enters it of course on ils 
births ; 

“ 30. As the six seasons of (he year attain respectively their 
peculiar nuxrly in due time', and of their own accord, even so the 
several acts of t'ach enibodii'd spirit attend it naturnlhf. 

“ 31. That the human race might be multiplied, he caused 
Brahmen-, the Cshatriycty the Taisi/a^ and the Sudra (so lunne d 
from the scripture., protect ion, ivcn/lh, and labour) to proceejd from 
his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and liis foot. ^ , 

“ 32. Having divkiefd his own substance, tlic rniglity Powe r 
became half male, half Icmale, or nature active a}id passive ,* and 
from that female he j)roduced Via a j : • 

“ 33. Know me, O most e^f^'clleiit of DaAifArKN.s, to be tlwU 
person, whom the male/jotcer Vikaj, having [lerlbrnied austere 
devotion, produc^id by hiniseff; me, tlie sccondanj framer ol' ail 
this visible ivorld, 

“ 34'. It was 1, who, desiroUvS of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious dutit s, and first produced ten 
lords of created being, eminent in holiness, 

‘‘ 35. Marichi, Atri, Angeras, Ihilastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Fru- 
chetas, or Daesha, Vasishtha, Hhrigu, and Narada: 

“ 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus, 
together with deities, and in the mansions of deities, and 
harshisy or great Sages, unlimited in powl'r. 

“37. Benevolent genii, and ^fierce giants, hlood-thirsty 
savages, heavenly quiristers, nymphs and demons, huge ser¬ 
vients, and snakes of smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and 
separate companies of Piiris, or progenitors of mankind; 
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“ 38. Lightnings and tlumdcr-bolts, clouds and coloured 
bows of Indra, falling meteors, earth-rending vajlours, comets, 
and luminaries of various degrees; 

39. Horse-faced sylvans, apes, fish^ and a variety of birds, 
tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two row^s of 
teeth; *■ * 

“ 40. Small an^l Ij^rge reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and com¬ 
mon flies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable substances of 
distinct sorts.” (Instil,, of Menu, ch. 1.) '' 

Such is the account of the creation which is contained in one 
of the principal standards of Hindu faith; such is one of the 
chief documents from which we can draw precise ideas respect¬ 
ing the religious principles of the Hindus. The darkness, the 
vagueness, and the confusion, which reign in it, need not be re- 
nMrkcd; for by thes^* the Hindu mythology is throughout dis¬ 
tinguished. The first of the propositions, as it now stands, can 
be adequately designated only by the familiar appellative, non¬ 
sense ; the ideas arc heterogeneous, and imcompatible. This 
universe” it is said, “ existed only in the first divine idea"' 
When any thing is said to exist in idea, thev meaning is, 
that it is conceived by the miiul, or, in common language, 
that it is an idea in the mind. 'J'his universe then, according to 
the above passage, was conceived by the divine mind before it 
was actually produced, or, iu other words, it was an idea in the 
diviin,', nikid. Tins idea existed in the divine mind, “ yet im- 
expanded.” lUit what are we to underkand by an idea in the 
divine mind “unexpanded?” In regard to human thought an 
idee may be said to be unexpanded, when something is conceived 
vgry geneiaiJy and obscurely; ?fnd it may be said to be ex¬ 
panded when the tiling is conceived minutely, distinctly, and 
in ali its parts. Are we then to understand by tkc idea of the uni¬ 
verse being unexpanded in the divine mind, tliat the universe 
was conceived by it only generally, obscurely, indistinctly, and 
tiiat it was not till creation w^as actually performed, that the divine 
idea ^^as clear, full, and precise? How infinitely removed is this 
from the sublime t’onception which we entertain of the Divine 
Being; to whose thoughts all his works past, present, and to 
come, and every thing in the universe from eternity to eternity^ 
are* presint always, essentially, perfectly, in all their parts, 
properties, and rclatimis 1 This divine idea is still farther 
described; it existed “ as if involved in darkness.” When 
an. idea is involved in darkness, it is an idea not perfectly 
understood; an apprehension only compatible with the moft 
imperfect notions of the divine nature. It existed “ imper- 
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ceptible.” If this means by the senses, all ideas are impercep¬ 
tible ; if it iiftans by the mind, it is impossible, for the very es¬ 
sence of an idea consists in its being perceived by tlie mind. 
It existed “ iindefinajjlc, undiscoverabie by reason, undis¬ 
covered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep/* 
What sort of an idea could that be in t*lie divine mind which the 
divine mind could not define, that mind by which it was formed? 
If the meaning be, thiJt it could not be defined by any other 
mind; neither can the idea, not yet expressed which exists in 
the mind of the most foolish of men. Not discoverable by 
reason; ” does this mean that the divine reason did not discover 
the divine idea » or docs it mean tliat human reason could not 
discover it? An idea in tiic inind of another,being is not disco¬ 
verable to man by reason, but by enunciation. *I'hc last ex¬ 
pression is tlie most (‘xtraordinary; as i.* immersed in slecjf:’’ 

“ an idea immersed in sleep I” An idea too in iho divine mind 
nnmersed in sleep] What notion can be formed of this? , 
Ihit it must be explained that this incoherence and absurdity 
IS not tlie work of Menu, or of the author, wJioever he was, of 
the treatise iuiich goes by his name. Itisr common plan in 
India, for a commentator who is exidaining a book, to insert be¬ 
tween the words of the text such expressions as to him appear 
necessary to render the sense of the author clear and distinct, 
'riiis has been done by a* commentator of the name of CuUuca, in 
reganl to the ordinances of Menu; and his gloss or coyimen- 
lary, interworded n*itti the text. Sir William Jones has trans- 
kUed along with his author. As he has, very judiciously, how¬ 
ever, printed the interwoven expressions of the commcntat«#r in 
italics, it is easy for the readCv to separate them, and to belwld 
the sense of the original unadulterated. According to this ex¬ 
pedient, the woids of Mend appear thus: “ This existed only 
in darkness, inperceptible, undcfinablc, undiscoveralile, undis¬ 
covered, as if it were wholly immer.sed in sleep/* It seems re¬ 
markably the genius of the ancient Sanscrit writings to be 
elliptical, and the adjective pronouns especially are very fre¬ 
quently used without a substantive. 'riiis/* in the passage 
w’hich we are now examining, is in that situation. *J'he mind of 
the reader is left to supply the word which the sense of the 
context demands. This—every thing; this—whole; tirs— 

universe; auch is the manner in whieh the rnind easily here 
suggests’the requisite idea; and^when this is done, the irxo- 
hcrence and absurdity which the supplement of Culluca en¬ 
gendered, is entirely dispelled. *ihe passage presents clearly, 
and imambiguoudy, a description, a very vague and unmeaning 
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description, it must be owned, of that chaos of which the 
Greeks and Romans drew so striking and awfura picture, and 
of which the belief appears to have been so widely and generally 
diffused. The notion which Culluca cndepoured to engraft,is re¬ 
markable, It is no other than the celebrated Platonic principle of 
the pre-existence of all things*in the divine mind, which Culluca, 
it is evident, ncith^^r ipiderstood nor could apply, and with which 
he made sucli havoc on the genuine sense of his author. It is 
probable that he borrowed the idea from some foreign source, 
that it pleased him as preferable to the more rude conception of 
a chaos, and that he resolved, according to the invariable rule of 
the Brahmens, to give his own order the credit* of it, by incor¬ 
porating it with the doctrines of the sacred authors. « 

'I'here is a remarkable coincidence, and there is a remarkable 
discrepancy, betweeh this passage in the Institutes of Menu, 
,anc| the following at the beginning of the book of Genesis: In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” The coincidence ap{)ears in the chaotic de¬ 
scription here applied to the earth ; the discrepanry consists in 
this, that the Jewi.sh legislator informs us of the previous crea¬ 
tion of the shapeless mass, the Hindu legislator describes it as 
antecedent to all creation. 

This'chaos, this universe, then, in its dark, imperceptible, un- 
dcfinable ‘^st.ate, existed, according to Menu, antecedent to 
creation. This too was the idea of the 0)reeks and Romans, 
who thence believed in the eternity of matter. It is doubtful, 
froift the extreme vagueness of the Hindu language, whether 
thPy had carried their thoughts far as to conceive the ques¬ 
tion respecting the origin of matter; but as its eternity is implied 
in several of their doctrines, so it appears to be recognized 
in some of their expressions. It appears, indeed, that tliey 
were unable to make any clear distinction between matter and 
sjiirit, but rather considered the latter to be some extraordinary 
refinement of the former. Thus even the Divine Being, tliough 
they called him soul, and spirit, they certainly regarded as ma¬ 
terial. In the passage already quoted, it is said, ‘‘ that he 
willed to produce various beings from his own divine substa 7 ice,'' 
Nodr what can be meant by substance, if not material substance ? 
Besides, from material Substance alone can material beings be 
produced. But the first thin^ which we are told was produced 
from the divine substance, was water. It is worth remarking, at 
the same time, that in other places water appears to be spokeft 
of as uncreated, and as the material out of which all other things 
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wore produced. A passage desfcribiiig the creation, translated 
from the Yf^ur Veda by Mr. Colebrooke, connnenees thus: 
“ Waters alone tlicre were ; this world originally was water. In 
it the lord of creation inoved, having become air.’^ [Asiat. Res. 
viii. 45^2?.] 


NOTE B.p.2S9.^ 

• 

Another afid a very remarkable account of the creation of liv¬ 
ing creatures is found in the Vedas, and translated by Mr. Oole- 
brookc. “ This variety of forms was, before the production of 
body, soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking round, that 
primeval Being saw nothing but himself; and he lirstsaid, 1 am L 
Therefore his name was I; and thence even now, when 
called, a man first answers, if is 7, and th 4 ‘n declaims any otiuT 
name which appertains to him,—Since he, being anterior to all 
this which seeks supremacy, did consume by hre all sinful^ob* 
Stacies to his own su})rt‘maev, therefore does tlu? man, wKo 
knows this truth, overcome him, who seeks to be b('f()re him.— 
He felt drcju', and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he re* 
fleeted ^ Since nothing exists besides myseli’, why should 1 fear?' 
Thus his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, 
since fear must be of another ?—He I'elt not delight; and, there¬ 
fore, man delights not when alone. He wished the exiSt^ence of 
another; and instantly he became such as is man and woinan in 
mutual embrace. lje’*cuu.sed this his {>wn sell'to fall in twain; 
and thus became a husband and a wife. Therefore w'as ih’.^hudv, 
so separated, as it were an imperfect moii'ty of himhelf: lly so 
Yajnyawalcya has j)ronouncefilJt. 'fliis blank, tlierefore, is ctyn- 
pieted by woman. He approached her; and thence were hu¬ 
man i)eings produced,—SheVellected, doubtingly ; I low can he, 
having produced me from hims(‘lf, incestuously approach me ? 1 
will now assume a disguise. She became a cow; ami the other 
became a bull and approached her; and the issue were kinc. 
She was changed into a marc, and h(‘ into a stallion; one was 
turned into a female ass, and the othtr into a male one ; thus did 
he again approach her, and the one-lioofed kind was the oflspring. 
She became a female goat, and he a male one; she was an c\ve, 
and he a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and shetj) 
were the progeny. In this maimer, did Jie create every existing 
pair whatsoever, even to the ants and minutest insect. Seen 
curious Discourse of Mr. C’<i]ehrof>kc on tin- Veda*, or Sacred 
\V filings of the Hindus. Asial. Kescareh viii. HO, HI, 
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NOTE C. p.34«l. 

DAILY CEREMONIES OF THE ’BRAHMENS. 

As he rises from sleep, a Brdlimcn must rub his teeth with a 
proper withe, or a >wi|f of the racimeferous fig tree, repeating 
prayers. Should tliis sacred duty be omitted, so great a sin is 
incurred, that the benefit is lost of all religious rites performed 
by him. The next circumstance of importance is, tlie deposit of 
the withe after it has done its office. It must he carefully thrown 
away in a ])lace free from impiirilies; that is, where none of 
those religious stains, which arc so multiplied among the Hindiir, 
and must inlect so many places, have been imprinted. When the 
business of the teeth «tnd of the twig is accomplished, ablution 
next engages the attention of the Brahmen.^ The duty of the 
bath, particularly in the months of Magha, Pholgima, and Car- 
tica, is no less efficacious than a rigid penance for the expiation 
of sin. Standing in a river, or in other water, the w orshipper, 
sipping water, which is a requisite preliminary to,?ill rites, and 
sprinkling it before him, recites inaudibly the gayatri, or holiest 
text of the Veda, wnth the names of the seven w orlds. He next 
throws water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and at 
last upon the ground, to destroy the demons w'ho w’age w'ar with 
the gods, reciting prayers, of which tlie iirst may be received as 
a specimen : “ O w^uters, since ye afford us delight, grant us pre¬ 
sent happiness, and the rapturous siglit of the supreme God/’ 
WIfen these ceremonies and prayers are performed, he plunges 
th'.ee times into the w^ater, and tKfch time repeats the expiatory 
text which recites the creation, and having then washed his 
mantle, the morning ablution is tinished. if he is an house¬ 
holder, it is his duty to bathe again at noon, and if he belongs to 
an order of devotion, both at noon and in the evening, w ith cere¬ 
monies, differing somewhat in the words and forms, but the same 
ill spirit and substance.' 

An important part of the worsliip of the Brahmen then suc¬ 
ceeds. Coming out of the water, and putting on his mantle, he 
sits down to wmrsliip the rising sun. This great duty is performed 
by first tying the lock of liair on the crown of his head, w'hile he 
holds much cusa grass ih his left hand, and three blades of it in 
his right, or wears a ring of it on the third finger of that hand, re- 

* Colrbrooke on the Ucligious Ceremonies of the liiodus, Asiat. R«- 
icarclu V. i346. 
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citing at tlie same time the gaysstri. He then sips ivater tliree 
times, repeat# the mysterious names of tlie seven worlds, recites 
again tiie ‘-/watri, rubs his hands as if washing tlunii, touches with 
his wet iaind his ^cet, head, breast, eyes, curs, nose, and navel, 
and again three times li[)S water. If, however, he should sneeze, 
or spit, he must obey the text wl^ich says, “ after sneezing, spit¬ 
ting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on apparel or dropping 
tears, a man si:caid not limmediately sip whtei% but first touch his 
right ear.” die sipping, however, being at last performed, he 
passes his hand, filled wdth water, briskly*round liis neck, while 
he prays: “ IS lay the waters preserve me!” He then shuts his 
eyes and meditates in silence. Till we got belter information, 
very wondorfurideas were formed of the sublimity oftlu' llrah- 
men^s meditations. On this, one of the most sacred and solemn 
of all occasions, while he meditates in silojee, with his eyes sl^ut, 
and every mark of intense thought, w'e are informed, that lie is 
only “ figuring to himself, that Brahma, with five face s aiulared 
complexion, resides in his navel; Vishnu, with four arms and a 
black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, w ith five faces and a 
wdiite comple'ion in his forehead.” Nor is tliis tlie w hole of his 
meditation. *Ho ponders next on the holiest ol* texts ; and this 
sublime duty is perfoi mcd in the following manner. Closing the 
left nostril with tlie two longest fingers of the right hand, he 
draw\s his breath ihrongli the right nostril, and then cilosing it 
wnth his thumb, and suspending liis breath, herejieatii to*himself 
the gayatri, the mysUrious names of the wc/ldds, and the sacred 
text of Brahme; after wliicli, raising his fingers from the left 
nostril,he emits the breath which he iiadsujipressed, and thus fuds 
one part of his meditation, 'fiie same procc.ss is repeated tlyee 
times, and the whole is then concluded. This meditation, says 
Yajnyaw^alcya, “ implies, Or.*, (auni,) earth, sky, heaven, middle 
region, place of births, mansion of the blessed, abode of triuh. We 
meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent generator 
which governs our intellects, which is water, lustre, savour, iriT- 
mortal faculty of tliought, Brahme, eartli, sky, and heaven.” * 
He then stands v-n one foot, resting the other against his ancle or 
heel, and looking tc wards the east, while his hands arc held open 
before him in a .ollow form, and in that posture he recites 
prayers to the su.i, of which the following i.s one of the most re¬ 
markable: “ Thau art self-cxistcnt, thqu art the most excellent 
ray; thou givest effulgence : grant it unto me.” When ail these 
ceremonies are performed, the oblation or offering is the next 

* Colebrooke on the Rch^ious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. v. 
•3t8. 
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part of the service. It consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, 
and red sanders wood; it is put into a vessel of copper in tlie 
shape of a boat, and placed on the head of the votary, who pre¬ 
sents it with fresh prayers, and holy texts. In the last place 
comes the invocation of the gayatri. It is'first addressed in these 
words : “ Thou art light; tho^ art seed; thou art immortal life; 
thou art eftulgent; beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art the holiest sacrifice.’' It is then recited measure by measure ; 
next the two first measures are recited as one hemistich; and 
the third measure as ifie other; lastly, the three measures are 
repeated without interruption. It is addressed again in the fol¬ 
lowing words; “ Divine text, who dost grant our best wishes, 
whose name is trisyllabic, whose import is the power of the Su¬ 
preme Being ; come, tliou mother of tlie Vedas, who didst spring 
from Brahme, be constant here.” It is then, along with the tri¬ 
literal monosyllable, and the names of the three lower w^^rlds, 
pro.iounced inaudibly a hundred, or a thousand times, or as often. 
as practicable, while the repetitions are counted upon a rosary 
of wild grains, or of gems set in gold. Additional prayers are re¬ 
cited, and the morning worship of the sun is thus terminated.* 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the 
day are chiefly comprised in what are denominated the five sa¬ 
craments. In a passage of the Institutes of Menu these are thus 
described; “ Teaching and studying the scripture is the sacra¬ 
ment of* tjje Veda: Offering cakes and water, the sacrament of 
the manes; An oblation to fire, the sac*^pient of the deities; 
(living rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of 
spii^jts ; Receiving guests with honour, the sacran»ent of men.” ^ 
I shall endeavour by a very sliortjliustration to tJonvey an idea of 
each. 

Preparatory to the study of the Veda must ablution be per¬ 
formed. Of this some ceremonies not yet described may be here 
introduced. “ Let a Bralimen at all times perform the ablution,*' 
says the law of Menu, ‘‘ wdth the pure part of his hand, deno¬ 
minated from the Veda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of 
creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods ; but never with the 
part named from the Pitris; The pure part under the root of the 
thumb is called Brahma; that at the root of the little finger, 
Gaya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva; and the part be¬ 
tween the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water 
thrice ; then tw ice wdpe his mouth ; and lastly touch with winter 

* Colebrooke on tfu* lieiigioub CtMcmonies of the Ifiiidus, Asiat. Raa, 
V. 347 to 358. 
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the six hollow parts of his head, for his eyes, ears, and nostrils,] 
his breast anS lus head. Ho who knows tlie law, and seeks pu- 
**ity,,will ever perform the ablution with the pure part of hi^ 
hand, and with water ijeither hot uor frothy, standing in a lonely 
place, and turning to tlie east or the north. A Brahmen is puri¬ 
fied by water that reaches his boSom ; *a Cshatriya, by water de¬ 
scending to his throat ;^a Vaisya, by water barely taken into his 
mouth; a S^dra, by winter touched with the extremity of his 
lips,” ^ Having concluded this part of thtf^cereniony, and walked 
in a circle beginning from the south, he proceeds to the pronun¬ 
ciation ot the syllable Aum. “ A Brahnuiii, beginning and end¬ 
ing a lecture oifthe Veda, must always pronounce to himself tlu* 
;^dlable Aum ; for unless the syllable Aum precedes, his learning 
will slip away iVoni him; and unless it follow, notliing will be 
long retained. If he havesitten on culms of cusa grass, with tlTeir ^ 
points toward the east, and be purified by rubbing that holy 
on both his hands, and be further prepared by throe suppressirms 
of breath, each equal in time to five short vowels, he may thou 
fitly pronounce Aum, Brahma milked out, as it were, from the 
three vedas, tthe letter A, the letter U, and the letter M, wljicli 
form by their coalition the triliteral monosyllabic, together with 
three mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven.”^ Turning his face 
towards the cast, witli his right hand towards the southj and his 
left hand tow^ards the north, he tbeii sits down, having Uie cusa 
grass before him, holding tw'o blades of it ou the tips*of his left 
fingers, and placing <Jn them his right hand with the palm turned 
upw'ards, and in this sacred position he meditates the gayatri, 
He then recites the due prayers and texts, and is tlius prep?lred 
to begin the daily perusal of tf«3 Veda. » • 

The sacrament of the man^s, wliich occupies the second place 
in the above text*of Menu, is described at groat length in that 
sacred volume. Let the Brahmen smear wdth cow-dung a pu¬ 
rified and sequestered piece of ground ; and let him with grcjit 
care select a place with a declivity toward the south. Having 
duly made an ablution with water, let him place with reverence 
the invited Brahmens, who have also performed their ablutions, 
one by one, on allotted seats purified with cusa grass, honouring 
them with fragrant garlantls and sweet odours, and bringing for 
them water, with cusa grass and tila; then let him pour the*ob- 
lation of clarified butter on the holy firej and afterwards proceed 
to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having walked in order 

• ^ Instiiut+’s of* Menu, i li, ii. r)8 to 6*-’, * Ibid, ii, 74, 75, 76, 
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from east to south, and thrown into tfie fire all tlie ingredients of 
his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the ground with his right 
hand. From the remainder of the clarified butter having formed 
three balls of rice, let him offer them, wit|i fixed attention, in the 
same manner as the water, his face being turned to the south : 
Then having offered those balls, after due ceremonies, and with 
an attentive mind, -io tlie manes of his father, his paternal grand¬ 
father, and great grandfather, let him wipe the sarnie hand with 
the roots of cusa, which he had before used, for the sake of his 
paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees, who are 
the partakers of the rice and clarified butter thus wiped off. 
Having made an ablution, returning toward the north, and thrice 
suppressing his breath slowly, lot him salute the gods of the six 
seasons, and the Pitris. \\'hatever water remains in his ewer, let 
him carry hack deliberately near the cakes of rice; and with 
/ix^d attention let him smell those cakes, in order as they were 
offered, and give part of them to the Brahmens. Having poured 
water, with cusa grass and tila, into the hands of the Brahmens, 
let him give them the upper part of the cakes, saying Swadha to 
the manes. Next, having himself brought with both hands a 
vessel full of rice, let him, still meditating on the Pitris, place it 
before the Brahmens without precipitation. Broths, potherlis, 
and othf;r eatables accompanying the rice, together with milk 
and curds, clarified butter and honey, let him first place on the 
ground after he ha*"^ made an ablution: let him add spiced pud¬ 
dings, and milky messes of various sorts, roots of herbs and ripe 
fruits, savoury meats and sweet-smelling drinks; then being 
dufy purified, and with perfect presence of mind, let him take up 
all the dishes one by one, and present them in order to the Brah¬ 
mens, proclaiming their qualities. , Himself being delighted, let 
liim give delight to the Brahmens, and invite 'them to eat of tiu 
provisions by little and little; attracting them often with the 
dressed rice and other eatables. Let all the dressed food be very 
hot. Let not a chandala, a towui boar, a cock, a dog, a woman 
in her courses, or an eunuch, see the Brahmens eating.These, 
with a variety of prayers, and several other observances, are tht 
obsequies to the manes of ancestors. 

The oblations to fire, which are a most important part of the 
duties of the Hindu, are dignified w ith the title of the sacrament 
of the gods. 1 shall h^re premise the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the fire, and the sacramental implements, thougli 
to all religious rites these may be regarded as introductory. Ir 

» i, 
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order to prepare the f:froiin(l for tlic reception of ilie holy fire, 
the pri(?st chooses a level spot four cubits square, free from all ce- 
remoriial impurities, covered with a shed, and this he smears w ith 
cow^-dung. Next, havi|g batlied and sipped water, he sits dow'n 
with his face towards the east, and placing a vessel of w’atcr with 
cusa grass on In’s left, dropping his right knee, and resting on the 
span of his left hand, hy draws, after an* esftiblished rule, five 
consecrated lipes, and gathering up the dust from the edges of 
them, throws it away toward the north-eaV, saying, ** What w^as 
herein bad is throwm away.” Having, also, sprinkled the lines 
with water, and the ground being now prepared, he takes a 
lighted ember oftt of the vessels wherein he preserves the tire, 
add throwing it aw^ay, cries, “ I dismiss far aw'ay carnivorous 
fire: May it go to tlie realm of Yama,^bearing sin henc(».’* 
Then, placing the fire before him, he exclaims, “ Earth! sky! 
heaven 1 ” and adds, “ I'liis other harmless fire alone reniilins* 
here; wx*Il knowing its office, may it convey my oblation to th*e 
gods.” He now bestow^s upon it a name, conformable to the 
purpose for whxh he prefers it, and concludes this part of the ce¬ 
remony by siltntly burning a log of wood one span long, smeared 
with clarified butter. The placing of the superintending priest 
is the next part of the duty. On very solemn occasions this is a 
real Brahmen; but in ge^^ieral a substitute is njade for him of a 
bundle of cusa grass. He by whom the sacrifice is p^erlormed 
takes up the vessel of v^iter, and, keeping his Tight side towards 
the fire, w^alks round* it: then he pours water near it, in an 
eastern direction, and spreads on it cusa grass; t hen he cross^'s, 
without sitting down, his right jenee over his left; then takes 
a single blade of grass between Yhe thumb and ring finger of Ins 
left liand; next throws it away towards the south-west, saying, 
What w'as herein bad is cast aw ay then lie touches the water, 

resting the sole of’ his right foot on his left ankle, sprinkles the 
grass wdth water, after wdiich he places on it his Brahmen made 
of cusa, saying to it, “ Sit on this seat until tliy fee be paid 
theehe then returns round the fire the same way by which he 
went, and sitting down again with his face towards the east 
names the earth inaudibly. If no profane word should hitherto 
have been spoke>i, for which atonement is requisite, he mqst 
next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the fire; he 
begins with the eastern side, and lays three rows of leaves 
in such a manner that the tip of the one shall cover the 
root of the other; after this he blesses the ten regions of 
space, and rising a little puts some wriod on the fire with a 
hdleful of clarified butter, while he meditates in silence on Brah- 
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raa, the lord of creatures: next he takes up two ieaveo of the 
grass, and with another cutting off the length of a span, and say¬ 
ing, Pure leaves be sacred to Vishnu,” he throws them into a 
vessel of copper, or other metal; he thm takes up other two 
leaves, and holding the tips of them between the thumb and ring 
finger of his right hand, the roots between the thumb and ring 
finger of his left, hh tafkes up, having the one hand crossed over 
the other, clarified butter in the curviture of thn leaves, and 
throws some of it three several times into the fire. He then 
sprinkles the leaves with water, and throws them away; next, 
having sprinkled the vessel containing the clarified butter, he puts 
it on the fire and takes it off again three several times, when, hav¬ 
ing recited the proper prayers with cusa grass in both his handk, 
th ^ ceremony of hallowing the butter is finished. That of hal¬ 
lowing the wooden ladle is performed by describing three times 
Vit^l the tip of his fore finger and thumb the figure 7 on the in¬ 
side of it, and the figure 9 on the outside, by sprinkling water, 
having first dropped on one knee, from the palms of his hands, on 
the whole southern side of the fire, from west to east; on the 
western side from south to north, on the northfern side, and 
then all around the fire, reciting prayers and sacred texts. Hav¬ 
ing next recited an expiatory prayer with cusa grass in both his 
hands, And having thrown the grass away, he has then finished 
the consecration of the sacrificial implements. It is only after all 
this is accomplished that he is prepared.begin the oblation to 
fire, of which the following is one of that variety of forms which 
it receives according to the rite intended to succeed. First, the 
priest burns silently a log of wood, smeared with clarified butter: 
next, he makes three oblations, ^by pouring each time a ladleful 
of clarified butter on the fire, and pronouncing severally the fol¬ 
lowing prayers; ** Earth! be this oblation efficacious.”—** Sky ! 
be this oblation efficacious.”—“ Heaven! be this oblation effica¬ 
cious.” On some occasions the oblation is made a fourth time, 
and he says, “ Earth 1 sky! Heaven 1 be this oblation efficacious.” 
An offering of rice, milk, curds, and butter, is next performed, 
and the oblations accompanied with the names of the three 
worlds are repeated.* “ In his domestic fire, for dressing the 
food of all the gods,” says the law of Menu, let a Brahmen 
make an oblation each day to these following divinities; first to 
Agni, god of fire, and to the lunar god, severally; then, to both 
of them at once; next, to tiro assembled gods; and afterwards to 

' Colebrooke on the Religious Ceiemoniiii of the Hindus, Asiat. Res, 
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DhanvvaiUari god ot’ medicine; fci) Culm, goddess of the day, 
when the neu*nioon is discernible; to Anuniati, goddess of,the 
day after the opposition; to Prajapati, or the lord of creatures; 
to D}^va and Prithivi, goddesses of sky and earth ; and lastly, to 
the fire of the good sacHfice. Having thus, with fixed attention, 
offered clarified butter in all quarters, |froceediiig from the east 
in a southern direction, to Indra, Yania, Varuna, and the god 
Sonui, let’him offer his gift to animated creatures.” ' 

The fourth •sacrament, or that of spirij;s, in the Institutes of' 
Menu, is thus described ; “ Let him, sayi/\g, 1 salute the marats 
or winds, throw dressed rice near the door: saying, 1 salute the 
water gods, let him throw it in water; and let him throw it on his 
pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large trees. Li t 
him do the like in the north-east, or near his pillow, to Sri, the 
goddess of abundance; in the south-west, the foot of his b^l, 
to the propitious goddess Bhadracali; in the centre of his man¬ 
sion, to Brahma,and his household god; to all the gods assembfe^, 
let him throw up his oblation in open air; by day, to the spirits 
who walk in light; and by night, to those M ho M'alk in darkness ; 
in the buildin^^ on his housetop, or behind his back, let him east 
his oblation for the welfare of all creatures ; and wliat remains let 
him give to the Pitris wnth his face toM'urd the south/’ * 

Of those diurnal sacraments, which constitute so great a 
part of the duty of tTle Hindus, Tcceiving guests with ho¬ 
nour, Mdiich is denominated the sacrament of men, in tl)tvfifth. 
This is commonly, J>>* English writers, interpreted “ liospita- 
lity.” But we shall form a very erroneous notion of this sacra¬ 
mental service, if we confound it M'ith the merely Imman find 
profane duty of receiving straAgcr.s benefieeiitly from motives^of 
humanity. This is a duty purelj^ religious, confined to the 
twice-born and (j^)nsecrated classes; and principally contrived 
for the benefit of the Bralimens; that for them, in all places, 
and on all occasions, every door may be open, and every table 
spread. A Brahmen, coming as a guest, and not reci ived M'itlli 
just honour, takes to himself all the reward of the housckifeper’s 
former virtue, even though he had been so temperate as to live 
on the gleanings of harvests, and so pious as to niaki* oblations 
in five distinct fires.” ^ A guest, in the Hindn >t nse, is not 
every man who may claim, or may stand in need of your hospi¬ 
talities: A guest, according to the c(^nnientat.or, M'hom Mr, 
Colebrooke follows as his guide, is “ a spiritual ])receptor, a 
priest, an ascetick, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend.” + “ In 

‘ Inslitutes of ^fenu, ch. lii* 84 to 87. 
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the house of a Brahmen,’* sayS the law of Menu, a, military 
man is not denominated a guest; nor a man of the commercial 
or servile cast;” ‘ so that a Brahmen, to whom are devoted the 
hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to return them to Brah¬ 
mens alone. Among the religious ceremonies with which this 
sacrament is celebrated, a cow Is tied on the northern side of the 
apartment, and a stool and other furniture placed for the guest, 
when the householder, rising up to bid him welcome, recites the 
prayer; “ May she, who supplies obligations for religious wor¬ 
ship, who constantly tollows her calf, and who was the milch 
cow when Yuma was the votary, abound with milk, and fulfil our 
wishes year after year.” The guest then sits down on the stool 
or cushion pr/>pared for him, reciting the text of the Yajurveda, 
whicli says ; I step on this for the sake of food and other 
b^icfits, on this variously splendid footstool.” His host next 
presents to him a cushion made of tw^enty leaves of cusa 
gra*ss, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “ The 
cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” which the guest accepts 
and places it on the ground under his feet, reciting prayers. 
This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host thrice 
exclaiming, ‘‘Water for ablutions!” Of this the guest de¬ 
clares his acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Ge** 
neroiis water I I view^ thee ; return in the form of fertilizing rain 
from hun from whom thou ilost proceed. He then takes some 
of it m tiro palms of both hands joined together, and throws it 
on bis left foot, saying, “ I wash my left‘'loot, and fix prosperity 
in this realm;” in the same manner on the right foot, with a 
siniilar declaration ; and lastly, on both feet, saying, “ I w'ash 
firc.t one and then the other; ahd lastly, both feet, that the 
realm may thrive, and intrepidity be gained.” With similar for¬ 
malities is next presented and received, an .‘:rghya; that is, a 
vessel shaped like a boat, or a conch, filled wdth water, rice, and 
durva grass; wdien the guest pouring the water on his head, 
sUys, “ Thou art the splendour of food; through thee may I 
become glorious.” 'J'he host, again presenting water, three times 
exclaims, “ Take water to be sipped I” the guest, accepting it, 
says, “ *]'lu)u art glorious, grant me glory!” These ceremonies 
being finished, the host fdls a vessel with hopey, curds, and 
clarified butter, and, covering it with another vessel, presents it 
to his guest, exclaiming* three times, “ Take the nmdhuparca!” 
He, receiving, places it on the ground, and looking into it, says, 
“ Thou art glorious, may 1 become sohe tastes it three times, 
saying, Thou art the sustenance of the gloriou.s; thou art thg 
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nourishinent of the splendid; thou art the food of the fortunate; 
grant me prosperity;” and then silently eats until he be satisfied. 
When Uns is done, be sips water ; and toucliing his month and 
othepparts of his body with his hand, he says, “ May there be 
speech in my mouth breath in my nostrils; sight in my eye¬ 
balls ; hearing in my ears; strength ir# my arms; firmness iu my 
thighs: may my limbs and members remain unhurt together 
with my Soul.” Presents are then presented to him, suitable to 
the rank of file parties ; and a barber wjio attends for the pur¬ 
pose, now exclaims, “ The cow, the dbw.” 'fhe guest then 
pronounces the following text: “ Release the cow from the fet¬ 
ters of Varuna^. May she subdue my foe. May she destroy 
|he enemies both of my host and me. Dismiss the cow that slic 
may eat grass and drink ivater.” At this intercession she is 
released, and thus the guest addresses htr; ‘‘ 1 have earnestly 
entreated this prudent person, saying, Kill not the innocent, 
harmless, cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of VSsyf, 
sister of adityas, and the source of ambrosia.” ‘ Such is the 
mode in wliich the ceremonial duty of entertaining guests is 
celebrated, l.A such is an idea of the ceremonies whicli arc in¬ 
cluded iu the five daily sacraments of the Hindus. 

As the dally ceremonies, however, in their lull detail, are suf¬ 
ficient to engross the whole time of the votary; for lliose on 
whom the 1‘unctions of*society devolve, some allcviatiSp of the 
burtlien, or rather, in the Hindu notion, some rcstriotion^of the 
privilege, w^as necessarily devised; and wfiile the sanctity of 
entire accomplishment is reserved for the holy mtm wlio main¬ 
tain perpetual fires, those wlio are engaged in the aflalrs ofi life 
are obliged to content theiiigetves with a rite, called Vaiswad«va, 
in which all the daily sacraments, excepting that of the Veda, 
are comprised. Jt consists *of oblations to the manes, to the 
gods, and spirits, and of donations to guests, all out of the food 
prepared for the daily meal; and Is thus performed. Sitting 
down in a place free from impurities, and setting a vessel con¬ 
taining fire on his right hand, the woi^hipper hallows the ground 
by throwing away a lighted piece of cusa grass, while he recites 
the appropriate text, ‘ and then places his fire on the consc* 
criftedspot, repeating the prayer which is used, when the house¬ 
hold and sacrificial fires are lighted by the attrition of wood. * 

« 

* Colcbrookc on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. vii. 

'■m to 293. • 

5 “ I dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” See. quoted above, p. 4.37. 

3 “ Fire! thiy^wood is thy origin, which is attainable in all seasons 
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lie next lays cusa grass on the‘ eastern side of the fire,^with its 
tips pointed towards the north, exclaiming, “ I praise divine 
lire, primevally consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn 
oereraony, the chief agent of a sacrifice, the most liberal giver 
of gems,” ^ He spreads it on the southeAi side, with its points 
towards the east, reciting the camraencement of the Yajurveda. 
1. I gather thee for the sake of rain. 2. I pluck thee” (at 
this he is supposed to break off the branl:h of a tree) for the 
sake of strength. 3. Ye are ” (he touches calv'es with the 
branch he had pulled 1)ff) ‘‘ like unto air. 4. May the liberal 
generator of worlds make you ” (here he touches, or is supposed 
to touch, milch-cows with the same branch) “.happily reach 
this most excellent sacrifice.” ^ In like manner he lays grass on, 
the two other sides of the fire, on the western side with the 
tipsi.to the north, cryii^g, “ Fire ! approach to taste my oftering; 
thou who art praised for the gift of oblations; sit down on this 
grasf, thou, who art the complete performer of the solemn sacri¬ 
fice 3 and on the northern side with the tips pointed to the east, 
saying, “ May divine waters be auspicious to us, &c.'* When 
all these ceremonies are completed, he stirs the fire, gnd sprinkles 
water upon it, after which, having his hands smeared with clari¬ 
fied butter, he offers food three several times, repeating, 
“ Earth I sky! heaven! ” Five similar oblations are next per¬ 
formed /one to the regent of fire; one to the god of medicine; 
one tojthe cassembled deities; one to the lord of created beings; 
mid one to the creator of the universe. I!5i:i5 more oblations are 
then offered with six prayers, every oblation having its separate 
pray»i!r. 1. “ Fire I thou dost expiate a sin against the gods; 
may this oblation be efficacious, t ^ 2. Thou dost expiate a sin 
against man. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin against the manes. 
4. Thou dost expiate a sin against rny own souk .5. Thou dost 
expiate repeated sins. 6. Thou dost expiate every sin I have 
comnutted, whether wilfully or unintentionally: may this obla- 
tit^n be efficacious.” He next worships the fire, making an 
oblation with the following prayer; “ Fire! seven are thy fuels; 
seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy beloved 

whence, being produced, thou dost shine. Knowing lhj.s, seize on it, and 
afterwards augment our wealth.” 

• This i'. the first verse of .the Rig Veda, w ith which it is customary to 
begin the daily perusal of that Veda. 

.A lecture of the Vajusli is always begun with this text. 

The text with which a lecture of the Sainavcda is begun. 

^ The prayer which precedes a lecture of the At’hervan.'. • 
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abodes;^seven ways do seven'sacrificers worship thee: thy 
sources are seven: be content with this clarified butter: juay 
this oblation be efficacious.’^ As the sacred lamp was lighted 
for tlfe repulsion of evil spirits, before the oblations to the gods 
and the manes were presented, it is now* extinguished, while 
recitation is made of the followirljj text; ‘‘ In solemn acts of reli¬ 
gion, wh|teyer fails through the ncgiigoncc^ of those who per¬ 
form the ce^mony, n^ay be perfected solely through meditation 
on Vishnu.” The oblations to spirits ar^ next offered; the per¬ 
former depositing portions of food in tlie several places pre¬ 
scribed for it, having previously swept each place w^ith his 
hand and sprinkled it with water. Near the spot where the 
vessel of water stands, he makes three offerings, saying, Salu¬ 
tation to rain! to water! to the earth!” He makes them at 
both doors of his house to Dhatri, and Vilihatri, or llrahma,^the 
protector and creator. He presents them towards the eight 
points of the compass, adding salutation to them, and to tlTe 
regents of them. To Brahm, to the sky, and to the sun, lie 
makes oblations with salutation, in the middle of the house. He 
then offers jaiuilar oblations to all the gods; to all beings; to twi¬ 
light; and to the lord of all beings. After the sacrament of 
spirits thus performed, the worshipper, shifting the sacramental 
cord, and looking towards the south, drops upon one ^nee, and 
presents an oblation to the manes of ancestors, saying,* “ Salu¬ 
tation to progenitors; may this ancestral food be Acceptable/’ 
Having performed ^a^lustration, he should then present food to 
his guests. ** When he has thus,” says Mr. Colebrooke, 
“ allotted out of the food prepared for his own repast, ont^por- ■ 
tion to the gods, a second to" progenitors, a third to all hehigs, 
and a fourth to his guests, fie and his family may then, and not 
before, consunfb the remaining portion of the food.” Tliis 
ceremony must be regularly performed in the forenoon, I>y those 
to whom the full celebration of the five sacraments is imprac¬ 
ticable*, and by some persons it is repeated again in the evfti- 
ing.* 

After this tedious, though greatly abridged account, of the 
daily ceremonies of the Hindus, we come to those which are 
performed at certain great and chosen epochs. On these, how-, 
ever, I shall content myself with some very general notices.* 

The Brahmens wait not for the period of birth to commence 
the ceremonies which pertain tOi each individual. With aus- 


' Colebrooke on (he Religious Ceremonies* of (he Hindus, Asiat. Res. 
\i», 1 lo 275. 
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picious acts,” says the holy tdxt, prescribed by tli^^ Veda, 
niusUceremonies on conception, and so forth, be dulf performed, 
which purify the bodies pf the three cl£isses*in tliislife, and qua¬ 
lify them for the next.” Oblations te fire are required dhring 
the mother’s pregnancy, and holy rites a/b commanded on the 
birth of the child. Before thfe section of the navel string, a 
ceremony is ordmnqd oji the birth of a male child: ,he^must be 
made, while sacred texts are pronounced,’’ to taste a little honey 
and clarified butter fro^i a golden spoon The ceremony of 
giving a name is ordained to be performed on the tenth or twelfth 
day after the birth; or on some fortunate day of the moon, at a 
lucky hour, and under the influence of a star with good qua¬ 
lities.”* The ceremony of the tonsure, which is one of tliti* 
distinguishing marks of the first three classes, is a rite of great 
soleftmity, comnianded^'to be performed in the first or third year 
i after birth.^ But of ail the ritual ordinances of the Hindus none 
are, reckoned more essential or important than those relating to 
the investiture. “ In the eighth year from the conception of a 
^ Brahmen,” says the law of Menu, ** in the eleventh from that of 
a Cshatriya, and in the twelfth from that of a Vai^ya, let the 
father invest the child with the mark of his class: Should a 
Brahmen, or his father for him, be desirous of his advancement 
in sacred knowledge, a Cshatriya of extending his power, or a 
Vaisya of^engaging in mercantile business, the investiture may 
be madp in 'the fifth, sixth, or eighth years respectively. The 
ceremony of investiture, hallowed by the gayatri, must not be 
delayed, in the case of a priest, beyond the sixteenth year; nor 
in thjft of a soldier, beyond the twenty-second; nor in that of a 
merchant, beyond the twenty-fourth. After that all youths of 
these three classes, who have not been invested at the proper 
time, become vratyas or outcasts, degraded frem tlie gayatri, 
and contemned by the virtuous. With such impure men let no 
Brahmen, even in distress for subsistence, ever form a connexion 
in'^aw, either by the study of the Veda, or by affinity.”^ The 
investiture, or institution, is usually denominated the second 
birth; and it is from this ceremony that the three highest 
classes are denominated the twice-born.^ It consists chiefly in 
bestowing upon the object of the rite, a mantle, a girdle, a sacri¬ 
ficial Cord, and a staff', with numerous ceremonies, prayers, and 

c. * 

» Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 26, 27^^,29. ^ lb. 30. 

3 lb. .S5. 4 lb. 36 to 40. 

if “ The first birth is from a natural mother; the secoiuf, from the ligation ^ 
of the zone; the third, from the due performance of the Stici ifice; such arc 
the births of him who is usually called twice-born.” Ibid. 160, 
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iioly texts. Let students of the Veda/' says the law of 
Menu, ^ wear for their mantles, the hides of black antelopes, of 
comi^ipn deer, or of goats, with lower vests of woven sana, of 
cshumai and of wool, in the direct order of their classes. The 
girdle of a priest must be made of munj^, in a triple cord, smooth, 
and soft; that of a warrior mu8tl>e a bow-string of murva; that 
of g rner<Siaht, a triple thread of sana. The Sacrificial thread of 
a Brahmen nfust be made of cotton, so as to be put on over his 
head in three strings; that of a CshatriySi, of sana thread only; 
that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread.* A priest ought by law to 
carry a staff of Bilva or Palasa: a soldier, of Bata or C’hadira; 
a merchant, of Venu, or Udumbara. Tlie staff of a priest must 
be of such a length as to reach his hair; that of a soldier to reach 
his forehead; and that of a merchant to rt^ich his nose. Lej^all 
the staves be straight, without fracture, of a handsome appear¬ 
ance, not likely to terrify men, with their hark perfect, unhurt by 
fire. His girdle, his leathern mantle, his staff, his sacrificTal 
cord, and his ewer, he must tlirow into the water, when they are 
W'orn out or I oken, and receive others hallowed by mystical 
texts. The* ceremony of cesanta, or cutting off tlic hair, is 
ordained for a priest in the sixtcent!i } ear frojn conception; for a 
soldier, in the twenty second; for a merchant, two years later. 
Such is the revealed I«w of instit^ition for the twi(x*4)orn, an 
institution in which their second birth clearly consiSts, and 
which causes their ad\anccment in holiness,”* * 

The ceremonies of marriage, which next call for our atten¬ 
tion, arc extremely numerous. The bridegroom is first of all 
received by the father of tln^ bride with all the ceremonies of 
hospitality which we have already described; and during this 
time the bride i»^ batlied.5 AVhen these rules arc finished, the 

» Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 41 to 48, and 64, 65, 68 . 

^ TheJ’ersian-* al>o had a cincture which was given them as a grand re¬ 
ligious emblem, abmit the period of manhood. See the Sadda in Hyde, 
p. 441. 

^ Three vessels of water are poured severally upon her head, and at each 
lime one of the following prayers is in order pronounced : 1 . “ I.ove! I 
kiio.;v thv name. Thou art called an intoxicating beverage. Bring the 
brideoroom happil ,. For thee was framed the inebriating draught. F'irel « 
thy best origin Is here. Through devotion wert thou created. M{^' thi. 
oblation be efficacious.”—2. “ Damsel, I anoint this thy generative organ 
with honey, because it is the second mouth of the Creator: by that ihou 
subduest all males, though unsubdued*; by that thou art lively, and dost 
hold dominion. May this oblation be efficacious.”— 8 . May the primeval 
loling sages, who'framed the female organ, as a fire that consumeth flesh, 
and tliereby framed a procreating juice, grant the prolific power that pro¬ 
ceeds from the thr:e horned bull, and from the sun.” 4 
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hand of the bride is placed in that of the bridpgrouui, both 
having been previously rubbed with some auspicious drug, and 
a matron binds them with cusa grass amid the sound of cl»eerfui 
music. The father of the bride then^bidding the attendant 
priests begin their accla^nations, pours water from a vessel con¬ 
taining tila and cusa grass, upon the hands of the united pair, 
and uttering the Wonfs, “ God the existent/' and pr< nounciiig 
the names and designations of the bridegroom, ti e bride, and 
himself, says, “ I give 45 nto thee this damsel, adorned with jewels, 
and protected by the lord of creatures.’^ The bridegroom re¬ 
plies, ** Well be it.” The bridegroom then having received 
from the father of the bride a piece of gold, *and recited an 
appropriate text, the parties arc affianced, and walk forth, whife 
th^ bridegroom thus ^'ddresses the bride; May the regents of 
space, may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which tliou 
feeV'st in thy mind; and turn thy heart to me. Be gentle in tliy 
aj»pect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate in cattle, ainiabli? 
ill thy mind, and beautiful in thy person: be mother of valiant 
sons; be fond of delights; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to 
our bipeds and quadrupeds.” ^ A libation of water'is afterwards 
made; and the father of the bride, having meditated the gayatri, 
ties a knot with the skirts of the mantles of the bridegroom and 
bride, siying, ‘‘ Ye must be inseparably united in matters of 
duty, Wealth, and love." The bridegroom next attires the bride 
with iT variety of ceiemonies of which the>following are the most 
remarkable. Going to the principal apartment of the house, 
he grepares a sacrificial fire, and hallows the implements; wlien 
one friend of his bearing a jar of w,ater walks round the fire, and 
stops on the south side of it; and another, performing the same 
ceremony, places himself on the Wght of the first. The bride¬ 
groom then casts four double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves 
of Sami, into a fiat basket; and placing near it a stone and mullar, 
^diich with formality he had previously touched, he causes the 
bride to be clothed with 9 new waistcloth and scarf, while he 
himself recites a variety of prayers. This being done, the bride 
goes to the western side of the fire, and recites a prayer, while 
she steps on a mat made of virana grass, and covered with ^ilk. 


» The latter part of this address Mr. Colehrooke thinks proper to veil in 
a Latin dress, and certainly with good reason; for, if it be considered that 
this is'a speech of a bridegroom to*'ius virgin bride, while the marriage ce¬ 
remony is yet in the act of performance, it is an instance of grossness to 
which there is probably no parallel i The speech is as fellows. Ilia red.»- 
mans acetpito fascinam meom, quod ego peramaiis introniitlain in eani,^ 
inultae omI illecebra* sistunt. * , 
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She tiiep sits down on the edge o? Hie mat» and the bridegroom 
makes six oli^ations of clarified butter, reciting a prayer 
each,^^ After this he names the riiree worlds separately and con- 
jointl} ^presenting oblations ; and makes four or five oblations to 
fire and to the moon, \ifter these he rises up with the bride, 
and })assing from her left to her right mfikes her join her hands in 
a hollov\^ fwrm. The rice, which was previously pul in the 
buScet, bfcMiig tlien takeh up, and tlie stone which was laid near 
being placed ftefore tlie bride, she treads it witli tlie point of 
her right foot, M'hile the bridegroom recites this prayer, “ Ascend 
this stone; be firm like this stone; distress my foe, and be not 
subservient to ipy enemies,*’ He then pours on her hands a 
ladieful of clarified butter; another person gives her the rice; 
two ladicfiils of hiittir arc poured over it; wlien she separates 
her IiaALs, and Jets fall tlie rice on the fird, wliile a holy text*is 
recited. She treads again on the stone, again makes an oblation 
of rice, again a prayer is recited, again walking is perform^tf 
round the fire, again four or five oblations arc made with similar 
ceremonies and prayers, when the bridegroom pours two ladlcfuJs 
of butter on ^he edge of the basket, and then rice out of it into 
the fire, saying, “ May this oblation to fire be efficacious.” 
After tlic ceremony of ascending the stone and throwing the 
rice into the fire, the bride is conducted to the bridegroom, and 
by him directed to step successively into seven clrcle% while 
seven texts are repeated. This is the most^ emphati^^al p^irt of 
the ritual; for no sopder is the seventh step of the bride per¬ 
formed, than the nuptial bond is complete and irrevocalile. 
The bridegroom then in appropriate texts addresses the bridetino 
the spectators, dismissing after which his friend, who 

stood near the sacrificial fire, bearing a jar of water, advances to 
the spot where the seventh stej) was completed, and, while a 
prayer is recited, pours water on the head, first of* the bridei- 
groom, and then of the bride. Upon this, the bridegroonj,, 
putting his left hand under the hands of the bride, which are 
joined in a hollow posture, takes h(?r riglit hand in liis, and 
recites six holy texts; after which he sits down with her near 
the fire, and makes oblations, while severally and conjointly he 
names the three worlds. On the evening of Hie same day, 
when the stars begin to appear, the bride sits down on a blilPs 


» Of these the first may be taken as%i specimen; “ May fire come first 
anion^ the gods; may it rcsciie her oflspring from the fetters of death; may 
\'aruna king of Waters grant that thi< woman shonld never bemoan a cala¬ 
mity befallen her children," 
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hide, of a red colour, placed Vith the neck towards the 'last, and 
the 'iialr upwards; and the bridegroom, sitting down beside her, 
makes oblations, naming the .throe worlds as usual; thou six 
other oblations, i)ouring each time the remainder of the clarified 
butter on her Jiead, and reciting prayergf’ After rising up, and 
contemplating the polar'star an an emblem of stability, matrons 
them water, niixed with leaves, which had bV placed 
upon an altar prepared for that purpose, and the. bridegrtlom 
again makes oblations with the names of the woiVds. He then 
eats food, prepared without factitious salt, reciting prayers during 
the meal: and when he has finished, the remainder is given to the 
bride. During the three subsequent days the married couple 
must remain in the house of the father of the bride, iiiUHt, ahstivn 
from factitious salt, must live chastely and austerely vslf opiitg on 
thi ground. On th^ fourth day the bridegroom carnej i»* r lo 
his house, reciting texts when he ascends the carriage, md \Uicu 
ilic3^ come to cross roads. Leading her into his own liouse he 
chants a hymn, when matrons hail, and seat her on ahulTto hide as 
before, and the bridegroom recites a prayer. They place next a 
young child in her lap, putting roots of lotus, or i^uits, into his 
hand; when the bridegroom takes him up, and, preparing a sacri* 
ficial fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight different 
oblations, with as many prayers. The bride then salutes lier 
lather law, and the other relations of lier husband. The bride- 
grooiji prcjiares another sacrificial fire, and sits clown wiili the 
bride on his right hand; when, with the usual preliminary and 
concluding oblations to the three worlds, he makes tw'enty'^ obla- 
■«:ioite, with as many prayers, throwing the remainder of each 
portion of the consecrated butter'into a jar of w^ater, which is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride. 

If the ceremonies prescribed for‘marriage are thus multiplied, 
trivial, and tiresome, those allotted to funerals are iui^oint of 
rjumber still more exorbitant and oppressive. After a specimen, 

’ As these prayers have something in them characteristic, they had better 
here be presented; 1. “ I obviate by this full oblational! ill marks in the lines 
of thy hatidc, m thy eye-lashes, and in the spots of ihy body. 2. I obviate 
by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy hair; and whatever is sint’Al in 
thy lookinji; or in thy crying. S. I obviate by this full oblation all that may 
be sinful in thy temper, in thy speaking, and in thy laughing. 4. I obviate 
by this full oblation all the til marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals 
between them ; in thy hands and in thy fee*. 5. I obviate by this full ob¬ 
lation all ill marks on thy thi^s, on thy privy part, on thy haunches, 
and on the'liheaments of thy figure. 6. Whatever natural or accident'll 
evil marks were onfall thy limbs, 1 have obviated all such marks by these 
full obU^tions of clarlYied butter"' May this oblation be efiicac'ious.*' ^ 
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however, the Hindu ceremonies, ^lerc^Is something exceed¬ 
ingly nionotonoijis in the detail oftlie rest; and hardly anytltiig 
is more ungrateful than to be obliged to go through them. The 
reader Bi^therefore, spar*ed the tasi? of studying the funeral rites 
of the Hindus, of which,^lotwithstanding, he may form a suffi¬ 
cient conception, as, in point of cliaractei^ they exactly resemble 
those whip1| l5f.ve already been described.‘ 

OiMie monthly ccremopies, one may sufftce^o afford an idea 


of the whole. • From month to month,” says the law of INlemi, 
on the dark day of the moon, let a twi(|p-born man, having 


finished the daily sacrament of the Pitris, and his fire beii^g still 


blazing, perform the solemn sraddha.’^ - Of the sraddhas, which 


are^numerous, bu\ very similar, the following is exliibited as a 
specimen. The person who is to perform the ceremony having 


purified t|ie place by smearing it with cow-dpng, raises on it an 
altar of sand of certain dimensions and form, washes his hanefs 


and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of cusa grass on the riji^g 
finger of each hand. He then sits down on a cushion of cns:> 


grass, and lights a lamp, reciting a prayer. He next [ilacos the 
utensils and inati lals in order, sprinkles water on himself and all 
around, meditates on Vishnu, surnamed the Lotos-eyed, medi¬ 
tates the gayatri, and after some ceremonies proceeds to invite 
and to welcome the assembled gods and tlie manes. 'I’wo little 
cushions, of three blades of cusa grass, be places on oiK^side of 
the altar for the Viswadevas, and six in front of it for the^fitris, 


and strewing on them Ciisa grass, he asks, “ !Phall I invok.i the 
assembled gods?” Do so; is the answer: upon which he ex¬ 
claims, Assembled gods \ hear my invocation : come and sit 
down on this holy grass.” Aik'r scattering barley, and niedifat- 
ing a prayer to the gods, he invites the manes of ancestors with 
similar invocations ; and welce^incs the gods and manes with ob¬ 
lations of water, &c. in vessels made of leaves. He puts cusa 
grass into the vessels, and sprinkles them with water, while he re¬ 
cites thp prayer, beginning, May divine waters oe auspicious^ 
to ushe next throws barley into ths vessels intended for the 


gods, and tila into those intended for the manes, with a prayer 
appropriate to each. Tlic vessels are then taken up in succes- 
sionfa prayer be*ng repeated for each ; the cusa grass placed on 
the vessels is put into the hand of a Brahmen; that wliich Was 
under them is held in the hand of the peri^n by whom the sraddha 


• Sco a very full deliiiealion of funeral rites in Mr. CoUbrnoke's 

S^ond FOssay on l|ie Religious Ceremonies of the IJindus, Asiat. Rea. vii. 
^39 to 

* « Insiiiuti's of Menu, rh, iii. 
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i« performed ; and he 4 >ou|s through it, on the hand o^the I^fah- 
nien, the water which the vessels contained, t|jen piles up the 
► empty Vessels in three sets, and overturns them, saying, while he 
reverses^ the first, 7'ltou art^a mansion^’for ancestors/’,/ Taking 
up food smeared with clarified butter,^he next makes two obla¬ 
tions to fire, with two corresponding prayers. The residue of 
the oblation, the performer ifaving consecrated it h^ ^^aycisand 
other ceremonien. Raving sweetened Jt with honey and Sugar, 
and having meditated the gayatri with the nan^os of worlds, is 
distrihuUnl ainhngrtfee Brahmens ; and when they have eaten till 
they have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives them 
water to rinse their mouths. Ele then ofiers the cakes, consist¬ 
ing of balls or lumps of food, mixed with clarified butter, observ¬ 
ing the re<|uisite ceremonies. In the next place he makes six 
libations of water fijoin the palms ol' his hands, with saluta¬ 
tion to the seasons; then places, with due ceremonies and texts, 
^ a^hread on each funeral cake, to serve as apparel lor the manes 
^Afler this he takes u}> the middle cake and smells it, or his wife, 
if they arc desirous of male oiTspring, eats it, while they recite a 
correspondent })r;;yer. He takes up the rest of the cakes, and 
smefing them one after another, throws them into a vessel; 
winch done, tfiey are given to a mendicant priest, or a cow, or 
else cast into the water. He then disrai|5se§ the manes, reciting a 
holy ty.xt, and having wajked round, the spot, and recited a 
prayer, departs.’ “ Formal obse<juies,” says Mr. Colebruoke, 
“ ar/.? pefformed no less than iiinety-sixVJmes in every year/' - 

* Colohrookc on the Heli^iouf- (>•»eiuo«i**s of the Hindu.s, Asiat, ties, 
viil y()4 fo liitO. 
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